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Preface 


Usus magister est optimus 
(Cicero, Rab. Post. 4.9) 


Winston Churchill on his introduction to Latin at his prep school 


I was taken into a Form Room and told to sit at a desk. All the other boys were 
out of doors, and I was alone with the Form Master. He produced a thin greeny- 
brown covered book filled with words in different types of print. 

“You have never done any Latin before, have you?’ he said. 

‘No, sir.’ 

“This is a Latin grammar.’ He opened it at a well-thumbed page. ‘You must 
learn this,’ he said, pointing to a number of words in a frame of lines. “I will come 
back in half an hour and see what you know.’ 

Behold me then on a gloomy evening, with an aching heart, seated in front of 
the First Declension. 


Mensa — a table 

Mensa — O table 

Mensam — a table 

Mensae — of a table 

Mensae — to or for a table 
Mensa — by, with or from a table 


What on earth did it mean? Where was the sense in it? It seemed absolute 
rigmarole to me. However, there was one thing I could always do: I could learn 
by heart. And I thereupon proceeded, as far as my private sorrows would allow, 
to memorise the acrostic-looking task which had been set me. 

In due course the Master returned. 

‘Have you learnt it?’ he asked. 

‘T think I can say it, sir,’ I replied; and I gabbled it off. 

He seemed so satisfied with this that I was emboldened to ask a question. 

“What does it mean, sir?’ 

‘It means what it says. Mensa, a table. Mensa is a noun of the First Declension. 
There are five declensions. You have learnt the singular of the First Declension.’ 

‘But,’ I repeated,’ what does it mean?’ 

“Mensa means a table,’ he answered. 


Preface 


“Then why does mensa also mean O table,’ I enquired, ‘and what does O table 
mean?’ 

“Mensa, O table, is the vocative case,’ he replied. 

‘But why O table?’ I persisted in genuine curiosity. 

“O table — you would use that in addressing a table, in invoking a table.’ And 
then seeing he was not carrying me with him, ‘You would use it in speaking to 
a table.’ 

‘But I never do,’ I blurted out in honest amazement. 

‘If you are impertinent, you will be punished, and punished, let me tell you, 
very severely,’ was his conclusive rejoinder. 

Such was my first introduction to the classics from which, I have been told, 
many of our cleverest men have derived so much solace and profit. 


Winston Churchill, My Early Life 
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Notes to Grammar and Exercises 


This volume accompanies Reading Latin (Text and Vocabulary) (Cambridge 
2016) and is to be used in conjunction with it. For an introduction to the 
Reading Latin course — its aims, methodology and future development — and our 
acknowledgements of all the help we have received in its production, please refer 
to the Introduction of the Text and Vocabulary volume. 


All dates are BC, unless otherwise specified. 


In the Running Grammar for each section, it is extremely important to note that 
the exercises should be regarded as a pool out of which the teacher/students 
should choose what to do, and whether in or out of class. Some of the simpler 
exercises we have split into necessary and optional sections, but this principle 
has been extended to other exercises marked EITHER/OR throughout. 


On pp. 281-396 there is a full Reference Grammar, based on the Running 
Grammar explanations, but in many cases adding further information to that 
given in the running explanations. 


4 On pp. 397-408 there is an Appendix on the Latin language. 


On pp. 409-30 there is the Total Latin-English Learning Vocabulary, and on 
pp. 431-46 an English-Latin Vocabulary for those doing the English-Latin 
sentence and prose exercises. 


In cross-references, superior figures appended to a section number indicate 
Notes, e.g. 1444, If the reference is in the form ‘150.1’, the last digit indicates a 
numbered sub-section. 

The case which follows an adjective or a verb is usually indicated by e.g. 

“(+ acc.)’. But occasionally it will be phrased e.g. ‘X (acc.)’, indicating the 
Latin word X is in the accusative. 

In places where standard beginners’ texts print v (i.e. consonantal w), we have 
in accordance with early MS practice printed uv. But in some later Latin texts 
we have reverted to v, which is commonly found in early printed books. 


xi 


Notes to Grammar and Exercises 


9 Bold numbers in page-heads, e.g. 15, refer to sections of the Running 
Grammar. 


Peter Jones 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Keith Sidwell 

Emeritus Professor of Latin and Greek, University College Cork 

and Adjunct Professor, Department of Classics and Religion, University of 
Calgary 


Abbreviations 


For the meaning of these terms, see Glossary, pp. Xvi-xxiv 


abl.(ative) 
abs.(olute) 
acc.(usative) 
act.(ive) 
adj.(ective) 
adv.(erb) 


cf. (= confer (Latin), ‘compare’) 


comp.(arative) 


conj.(ugation, ugated) 


dat.(ive) 
decl.(ension) 
dep.(onent) 
dir.(ect) 
f.(eminine) 
fut.(ure) 
gen.(itive) 
imper.(ative) 


impf. (= imperfect) 


indecl.(inable) 
ind.(icative) 
indir.(ect) 
inf.(initive) 
intrans.(itive) 
ir.(egular) 
lit.(erally) 
m.(asculine) 
neg.(ative) 
n.(euter) 
nom.(inative) 
part.(iciple) 
pass.(ive) 
perf.(ect) 


pl.(ural) 

plupf. (= pluperfect) 
p-p. (= principal part) 
prep.(osition) 
pres.(ent) 

prim.(ary) 
pron.(oun) 
q.(uestion) 

rel.(ative) 

s.(ingular) 


sc. (= scilicet (Latin), ‘presumably’) 


sec.(ondary) 
seq.(uence) 
sp.(eech) 
subj.(unctive) 
sup.(erlative) 
trans.(itive) 
tr.(anslate) 

vb (= verb) 
voc.(ative) 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd refer to persons of the 
verb, i.e. 


Ists. =I 

2nd s. =you (s.) 

3rds. =he, she, it 

Ist pl. =we 

2nd pl. = you (pl.) 

3rd pl. = they 
1f., 2m. etc. refer to declension and 
gender of nouns 


xl 


Pronunciation 


‘English’ refers throughout to the standard or ‘received’ pronunciation of 
southern British English unless otherwise qualified. 


a 


a 
ae 
au 


ao fo 


XIV 


as English ‘cup’, or ‘aha’ (cf. 
‘cat’, or Italian or French ‘a-’) 
as English ‘father’ (roughly) 
as in English ‘high’ (roughly) 
as in English ‘how’ 

as English 

as English ‘c’ in ‘cat’ (not 
‘cider’, ‘cello’) 

as English ‘pack-horse’ 

as English 

as in English ‘pet’ 

as in ‘fiancée’ (French 
pronunciation) 

as in English ‘day’ 

“e-00’ (cf. Cockney ‘belt’) 

as English 


as English ‘got’; but ‘gn’ = ‘ngn’ 


as in ‘hangnail’ 

as English 

as in English ‘dip’ 

as in English ‘deep’ 

consonant (sometimes written as 
a ‘j’); as English ‘you’ 

as English 

as English 

as English at the beginning 

and in the middle of words 


oo 8 


Se 


(cf. ‘mat’, ‘camp’); a final ‘m’ 
expresses nasalisation of the 
preceding vowel (cf. French 
“parfum’) 

as English 

as in English ‘pot’ 

as in French ‘beaw’ 

as in English ‘boy’; but note 
poéta is pronounced po-é-ta 
(short ‘o’) 

as English 

as English 

as in English ‘quick’ 

as Scottish ‘rolled’ ‘r’ 

as ‘s’ in English ‘sing’ (never as 
in ‘roses’) 

as ‘t’ in English ‘tin’ (cleanly 
pronounced, with no ‘h’ sound) 
as in English “pot-house’ 

as in English “put? 

as in English ‘fool’ 
(pronounced as a consonant) as 
English ‘w’ (sometimes written 
as ‘v’) 

as English 

as French ‘u’ 

as English 


Pronunciation 


Rules of word stress (accent) 


1 A word of two syllables is stressed on the first syllable, e.g. amd, amas. 


2 Aword of more than two syllables is stressed on the penultimate (i.e. second 
syllable from the end) if that syllable is heavy, e.g. astiitus, auditintur 
(see pp. 273-4 for the terms ‘heavy’, ‘light’). 

3 In all other cases, words of more than two syllables are stressed on the 
antepenultimate (i.e. third syllable from the end), e.g. amabitis, pulchérrimus. 

4 Words of one syllable (monosyllables) always have the stress, e.g. ndx. But 
prepositions before a noun are not accented, e.g. ad hominem. 

5 Some words, e.g. -que, -ne and -ue, which are appended to the word which 
precedes them, cause the stress to fall on the last syllable of that word, e.g 
uirum but uirumque. 


For a clear account of classical Latin pronunciation see W. S. Allen, Vox Latina 


(2nd edition, Cambridge 1975). Today, the pronunciation of church Latin is 
basically Italian. 
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Illustration 


Frontispiece The Clupeus Virtutis of Augustus. Marble copy of the gold original 
set up in the senate house (ciria): 


SENATVS POPVLVSQVE ROMANVS IMP(ERATORJ) CAESARI DIVI 
FUILIO) AVGVSTO CO(N)S(VLD VHI DEDIT CLVPEVM VIRTVTIS 
CLEMENTIAE IVSTITIAE PIETATIS ERGA DEOS PATRIAMQVE 


The Senate and the Roman People gave to the emperor Caesar Augustus son of 
the god, consul for the eighth time, a shield of [= honouring him for his] Virtue, 
Clemency, Justice [and] Piety in relation to the gods and the fatherland 


Arles, Musée Lapidaire, Photo: The Bridgeman Art Library 


Glossary of Grammatical Terms 


This short glossary explains the most important terminology used in Latin 
grammar, with examples in English. To make it as practically useful as possible, 
we provide simple definitions with down-to-earth examples of each term. 
Students should bear in mind, however, that (1) there is only a limited ‘fit’ 
between English grammar and Latin grammar, and (2) brevity and simplicity 
may not do full justice to grammatical terms, which are notoriously difficult to 
define. So this index should be regarded as a simplified guide to the subject, for 
use when you forget the definition of a term used in the grammar, or to refresh 
your memory of grammatical terms before you begin the course. 

Before beginning the course, you should be familiar and feel comfortable with 
the following terms: noun, adjective, pronoun, conjunction, preposition, verb, 
person, number, tense, gender, case, singular, plural. 


ablative: a grammatical case of the noun and pronoun, often meaning ‘by’, 
‘with’ or ‘from’ the (pro)noun in question. Functions defined at Reference 
Grammar L. 


accidence: the part of grammar which deals with variable forms of words, 
e.g. declensions, conjugations. 


accusative: name of a case of the noun, pronoun or adjective. Function defined 
at Reference Grammar L. 


active: a verb is active when the subject is doing the action, e.g. ‘she (subject) 
runs’, ‘Thomas Aquinas (subject) reads his book.’ 


adjective: word which defines the quality of a noun or pronoun by describing 
it, e.g. ‘steep hill’, ‘red house’, ‘clever me’. There are also adjectival clauses, 
for which see relative clause. Possessive adjectives are ‘my’, ‘your’, ‘our’, 
‘his’, ‘her’, ‘their’. In Latin adjectives must agree with nouns or pronouns in 
case, number and gender. 


adverb: word which defines the quality of a verb by showing how the action 
of the verb is carried out, e.g. ‘she ran quickly’, ‘she works enthusiastically’ . 
Adverbial clauses do the same job, e.g. ‘she ran as quickly as she was able’. 
Adverbs in Latin are indeclinable. 

agree(ment): an adjective agrees with a noun when it adopts the same 

case, number and gender as the noun. E.g. if a noun is nominative singular 
masculine, an adjective which is to describe it must also be nominative singular 
masculine. 


XVii 


XViil 
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apposition: nouns or noun-plus-adjective phrases which add further 
information about a noun already mentioned are said to be ‘in apposition’ to it, 
e.g. ‘the house, a red-brick building, was placed on the side of a hill’ — here 

‘a red-brick building’ is ‘in apposition’ to ‘the house’. 

article: the definite article is the word ‘the’, the indefinite article the word ‘a’. 


aspect: whether the action of the verb is seen as a simple statement, as 
continuing, habitual, complete, or as a description of a state of affairs, 

e.g. ‘I run’, ‘I am running’ (or, in English, emphasised ‘I do run’) are all 
present tense but all differ in aspect. See also tense. 

auxiliary (verb): in ‘she will love’, ‘she does love’, ‘she has loved’, the verbs ‘will’, 
‘does’ and ‘have’ are auxiliary verbs, brought in to help the verb ‘love’ (auxilium = 
help), defining its tense and aspect. ‘May’, ‘might’, ‘would’, ‘should’ are auxiliaries 
indicating the mood of the verb to which they are attached. Latin uses auxiliary verbs 
only in the perfect, pluperfect and future perfect deponent and passive. 


case: form of the noun, pronoun or adjective which defines the relationship 
between that word and the rest of the sentence, e.g. a Latin word adopting the 
form which shows that it is in the nominative case (e.g. serua) might show 
that the word is the subject of its clause; a Latin word adopting the form which 
shows that it is in the accusative case (e.g. seruam) might show that it is the 
object of the sentence. There are six cases in Latin: nominative, vocative, 
accusative, genitive, dative and ablative. Most have more than one function. 


causal clause: clause expressing the reason why something has happened or 
will happen, e.g. clauses beginning “because ...’, “since ...’ 


clause: part of a sentence containing a subject and a finite verb, e.g. main 
clause ‘she had finished’, ‘she hated it’, ‘she may succeed’; subordinate 
clause ‘when she had finished’, ‘which she hated’, ‘so that she may succeed’. 
Cf. phrase. See adjective, adverb, noun. 


comparative: form of adjective or adverb which implies a comparison, 
e.g. ‘hotter’, ‘better’, ‘more slowly’. 


complement: when a subject is said to be something, or to be called, to be 
thought, or to seem something, the ‘something’ is the complement of the verb, 
e.g. ‘she is intelligent’, ‘it seems OK’, ‘she is thought to be a promising scholar’. 


concessive clause: clause introduced by the word ‘although’, e.g. ‘although it 
is raining, we shall go to the shops’. 


conditional clause: clause introduced by the word ‘if’, e.g. “Jf it rains today, 
I shall not go to the shops’, or sometimes ‘should’ e.g. ‘should it rain today...’ 
The technical term for the ‘if’ clause is protasis, and for the main clause 
apodosis (‘pay-off’). 

conjugation (conjugate): the parts of a verb are its conjugation, e.g. the 
conjugation of ‘I love’ in the present indicative active is ‘I love, you love, he/ 
she/it loves, we love, you love, they love’. 
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conjunction: word which links words, clauses, phrases or sentences, e.g. 
‘When the light was out and she went up to have dinner, the burglar entered 
and took the piano. But he was not unseen ...’ Co-ordinating conjunctions link 
together units (e.g. clauses, sentences, phrases) of equal grammatical value, 
e.g. ‘He went and stood and laughed out loud; but she sulked and stalked off 
and had a drink.’ Subordinating conjunctions, words like ‘when’, ‘although’, 
‘if’, ‘because’, ‘since’, ‘after’, introduce units of different grammatical value 
compared with the main clause. See main verb. 


consecutive clause: see result clause. 


consonant: a sound or letter which is not a vowel, e.g. ‘b’, ‘c’, ‘d’, ‘f?, ‘g’ ‘h’ 
etc. Note that “y’ is a consonant in ‘yak’ but a vowel in ‘my’. 


dative: a grammatical case of the noun and pronoun, often meaning ‘to’ or 
‘for’ the (pro)noun in question, e.g. ‘Helena gave a book to Toby.’ For function, 
see Reference Grammar L. 


declension (decline): the forms of a noun, pronoun or adjective. To decline a 
noun is to list all its forms in their conventional order in both singular and plural. 
This is nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, ablative in the UK. 


deponent: a verb whose dictionary form (1st person singular) ends in -or 
e.g. minor, hortor, sequor etc., and whose meaning is always active. 


diphthong: see vowel. 


direct object: a direct object is the noun, pronoun or noun-phrase directly 
affected by the action of the verb, e.g. ‘she hits the ball’, ‘they love books’, 
‘they love to read books’, ‘we say we are the greatest’. Cf. indirect object. 


direct speech: speech which is quoted verbatim, in the exact words of the 
speaker, e.g. ‘Give me that book’. Cf. indirect speech. 


final clause: a subordinate clause which expresses the idea ‘(in order) (not) 
to’, 1.e. it expresses the idea of an end (Latin finis), goal or purpose. E.g. ‘in 
order to swim the river, she took off her shoes’, ‘fo cross the railway, use the 
bridge’, ‘close the gate fo stop the horse getting out’. 


finite (verb): a verb which has a defined number and person, e.g. “she runs’ 
(third person, singular). Contrast ‘to run’, ‘running’, which are examples of the 
non-finite verb. Cf. infinitive. 

future perfect tense: a verb form of the type ‘I shall have —ed’, e.g. ‘I shall 
have tried’, ‘you will have gone’, ‘he will have spoken’. 

future tense: a verb form of the type ‘I shall/will —’, e.g. ‘I shall go’, ‘you will 
be’, ‘they will run’. It denotes a state or action that will take place in the future. 
gender: whether a noun, pronoun or adjective is masculine, feminine or neuter. 
genitive: a grammatical case of the noun or pronoun, often meaning ‘of’, 

e.g. ‘the pen of my aunt’, “Charlotte’s friends’, ‘love of her’. Function defined 
at Reference Grammar L. 
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historic sequence (also called ‘secondary sequence’): when the main verb 
of a sentence is in a past tense (‘I have —ed’ counts as a present tense and 
therefore is in ‘primary sequence’). 


imperative: the mood of a verb used to give a simple command, e.g. ‘run!’ 
imperfect tense: the past tense verb form indicating continuing or repeated 
action in the past, e.g. “I was —ing’, ‘I used to —’, ‘I kept on —ing.’ 
indeclinable: used of a word which has only one form, however it is used 
(e.g. ‘sheep’ in English, used for both singular and plural). 


indicative: the mood of a verb which states something as a fact, not as a wish 
or command or something imagined, e.g. ‘she runs’. Compare ‘run!’, ‘may she 
run!’, ‘if she were to run’ etc. 


indirect object: term used e.g. for the person to whom something is given or 
said, e.g. ‘she said to him’, ‘give it to me’; ‘she told the man to give her the 
book’. The verb indirectly affects the indirect object. Cf. direct object. 


indirect speech: words or thoughts which are reported, not, as in direct 
speech, stated exactly as the speaker said or thought them, e.g. direct command 
‘let me go’, indirect command ‘she told them to let her go’; direct statement “he 
has gone’, indirect statement ‘he said that he had gone’; direct question ‘Where 
am I?’, indirect question ‘she wondered where she was’. Any verb, noun or 
adjective that denotes a type of speaking or thinking can introduce indirect 
speech, e.g. ‘The question why she was so talented often crossed his mind.’ 


infinitive: verb form prefixed in English by ‘to’, e.g. ‘to run’, ‘to have 
walked’, ‘to be about to jump’ etc. 


inflection: the different endings that a word takes to express its grammatical 
meaning in a sentence, e.g. ‘she (subject) sent her (object) to the library’; ‘they 
say’, ‘she says’, ‘we said’, indicating tense. 

interrogative: a word used for asking a question, e.g. ‘who?’ is an 
interrogative pronoun, ‘which’ is an interrogative adjective in “which book?’ 


intransitive (verb): a verb is intransitive when it does not require a direct 
object to complete its meaning, e.g. ‘I stand’, ‘I sit’. In English such words can 
be used transitively as well, when they adopt a different meaning, e.g. ‘I sit 

(= take) an exam’; ‘I cannot stand (= endure) that man.’ 


jussive (subjunctive): related to giving orders. The form of the jussive subjunctive 
in English is ‘let him/them/me/us do X’, e.g. ‘let’s go’, ‘let them eat cake’. 


locative case: the grammatical case of a noun used to indicate where 
something is at. It is used in Latin with names of towns and one-town islands, 
e.g. ‘at Rome’, ‘on Malta’. 

main verb: the main verb(s) of a sentence is (are) the verb(s) left when all 
other verbs have been cut out (e.g. infinitives, participles, verbs in subordinating 
clauses), e.g. ‘(Although being something of a bibliophile) (*who loved nothing 
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more than a good read) (if she could get one), she so/d her books (when the 
examinations were over) and /ived in misery the rest of her life with her friends 
(who were totally illiterate).’ Main verbs — ‘sold’ and ‘lived’. 


mood: whether a verb is indicative, subjunctive or imperative, e.g. “you are 
coming’ is indicative mood, ‘suppose you were to come’ subjunctive mood, and 
‘come!’ imperative mood. 


morphology: study of the different structures, forms and variations of a word. 
For example, noun ‘farm’, plural ‘farms’, verb ‘[he] farms’, past tense ‘[he] 
farmed’, participle ‘I saw him farming’, agent-noun ‘farmer’. 


nominative: a grammatical case of a noun or pronoun, usually the ‘subject’ of 
a sentence. For function, see 6.2, 4; and L. 


noun: name of a person (“woman’, ‘child’), place (‘London’), thing (‘table’, 
‘chair’, “mountain’) or abstraction (‘virtue’, ‘courage’, ‘thought’, ‘quality’). 
noun clauses are clauses which do the job of a noun in the sentence, e.g. all 
indirect speech (e.g. ‘he says words’ — ‘words’ = noun, object; “he says this, 
that she is divine’ — ‘that she is divine’ = noun clause, object); constructions 
following ‘I fear that/lest, I doubt that, I prevent X from’ and ‘it happened 
that ...’ 


number: whether something is singular or plural; ‘table’ and ‘he’ are singular, 
‘tables’ and ‘they’ are plural. 


object: see direct object. 


participle: a form of the verb with the qualities and functions of an adjective, 
e.g. “a running sore’, ‘a woman thinking...’ In Latin there are present 
participles active (meaning ‘ —ing’), future participles active (meaning ‘about 
to —; on the point of —ing’), and perfect participles active (meaning ‘having 
—ed’) and passive (meaning “having been —ed’). 

passive: a verb is passive when the subject is not doing the action, but having 
the action done to it. The same action may be described in both the active 

and the passive ‘voice’, e.g. ‘she hit the ball’ (active), ‘the ball was hit by her’ 
(passive); ‘we visited Rome’ (active), ‘Rome was visited by us’ (passive). 


perfect tense: verb form of the type ‘I —ed’, ‘I have —ed’, ‘I did —’, 
expressing a simple action in the past, e.g. ‘I walked’, ‘we did walk’ or the 
present result of an action completed in the past, e.g. ‘I have walked’ (and 
therefore am tired). 


person: the persons are expressed by the pronouns ‘I’, ‘we’ (first person 
singular and plural); ‘you’ (second person singular and plural); ‘he’/‘she’/’it’, 
‘they’ (third person singular and plural). 


phrase: part of a sentence not having a finite verb, often introduced by a 
preposition, e.g. ‘in the house’ (prepositional phrase); ‘going to work, he —’ 
(participle phrase); ‘I wish to do it’ (infinitive phrase). 
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pluperfect tense: a tense of verb of the type ‘I had —ed’, e.g. ‘I had walked’, 
‘they had gone’. It expresses the idea of a state or action achieved or completed 
in the past. 


plural: more than one, e.g. ‘tables’ is plural, ‘table’ is singular. 


predicate: what is said about the subject of a sentence, e.g. “The man (subject) 
wore blue socks’ (predicate). 


predicative: to predicate something of a person is to say something new about 
them. So when adjectives (including participles) and nouns say something 
about a person or thing, they are being used ‘predicatively’. In English, 
predicative adjectives and participles usually come after the nouns they go 
with, e.g. “I saw the man working’, ‘the woman went away happy’, ‘Caesar 
became consul’, ‘she is a a big help to them’ (the last two are predicative 
nouns). Contrast ‘I saw the working man’, ‘the happy woman went away’, in 
which the adjectives describe what is already understood or acknowledged, 
adding nothing new (such adjectives are called ‘attributive’). 


prefix: a small addition to the front of a word, which alters the basic meaning, 
e.g. fix, refix, prefix; export, import, report, deport, transport, support. 
preposition: word or phrase coming before a noun or pronoun denoting its 
relation to the (pro)noun in space, time or logic, e.g. “into the house’, ‘from the 
pot’, ‘from the hill’, ‘with my friend’, ‘by train’. Such expressions are called 
“prepositional phrases’. 

present tense: the tense of the verb of the type ‘I —’, ‘I am —ing’, ‘I do —’, 
e.g. ‘I love’, ‘Iam loving’, ‘I do love.’ It indicates an occurrence in present time. 


primary sequence: when the main verb of a sentence is present or future, or 
perfect in the form ‘I have —ed.’ 


principal parts: (in Latin) the four parts of an active verb (present indicative, 
present infinitive, perfect indicative and perfect participle) from which all other 
parts are formed; deponent verbs have only three such parts (present indicative, 
present infinitive and perfect participle). 


pronoun: this refers to a noun, without naming it, e.g. ‘he’ (as against ‘the 
man’, or ‘Caesar’), ‘they’ (as against ‘the women’, or ‘the Mitfords’), ‘we’, 
‘you’, ‘who’, ‘which’. 

question (direct): a sentence ending in ‘?’ See also indirect speech. 
reflexive: a pronoun or adjective is reflexive when it refers to (i.e. is the 
same person or thing as) the subject of the clause in which it stands, e.g. ‘they 
warmed themselves by the fire’, ‘when they had checked their equipment, the 
leader gave them (not reflexive, since ‘leader’ is the subject) orders’. 

regular: a ‘regular’ verb, noun or adjective follows the predictable pattern of the 
type of conjugation or declension to which it belongs, without deviation, e.g. ‘I 
bake’, ‘I shall bake’, ‘I baked’, ‘I have baked’. Contrast ‘I am’, ‘I shall be’, ‘I was’, 
‘T have been’. 
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relative clause: a clause introduced by a relative pronoun such as ‘who’, 
‘which’, ‘what’, ‘whose’, ‘whom’, ‘that’. The relative pronoun refers back 

to (‘picks up’) a previous noun or pronoun (sometimes it refers forward to it) 
and the whole clause helps to describe or define the noun or pronoun referred 
to (hence it is an adjectival clause). Examples would be ‘the book which I am 
reading is rubbish’, ‘she presented the man whom she had brought’, ‘Who 
dreads, yet undismayed / Dares face his terror ... Him let Saint Thomas guide.’ 


reported speech: see indirect speech. 


result clause: a clause which expresses the result or consequence of an action. 
It takes the form ‘so... that / as to...’ e.g. ‘they were so forgetful that they left 
(or ‘as to leave’) all their money behind’. 


secondary sequence: see historic sequence. 


semi-deponent: a verb which takes active forms in present, future and 
imperfect tenses, but deponent forms in perfect, future perfect and pluperfect. 


sequence: see primary sequence and historic sequence. 


singular: expresses one of something, e.g. ‘table’ is singular, ‘tables’ is plural; 
‘he’ (singular), ‘they’ (plural). 


statement: an utterance presented as a fact, e.g. ‘I am carrying this pot.’ Cf. 
the question ‘Am I carrying this pot?’, or the command ‘Carry this pot!’ 


subject: the subject of a sentence is, in the case of active verbs, the person/ 
thing doing the action or being in the state (e.g. ‘Gloria hits out’; ‘Gloria is 
champion’); in the case of passive verbs, the subject is the person or thing on 
the receiving end of, or affected by, the action, e.g. ‘the ball was hit by Gloria’. 


subjunctive: the mood of the verb used in certain main and subordinate 
clauses in Latin and English, often expressing wishes or possibilities or 
commands, e.g. ‘may I win!’, ‘let him think!’, ‘she left in order that she might 
catch the bus’, ‘if I were a rich man’. 


subordinating clause (sub-clause): any clause which is not the main one 
(see adverb, causal clause, concessive clause, conditional clause, final clause, 
infinitive, noun, participle, relative clause, result clause, temporal clause). 

Cf. phrase. Also see main verb. 


suffix: a small addition to the end of a word which changes its meaning and 
makes a new word, e.g. ‘act’, ‘actor’, ‘action’, ‘active’. 


superlative: the form of an adjective or adverb which expresses its highest or 
very high degree, e.g. ‘the fastest horse’, ‘he jumped very high’, ‘she worked 
extremely hard’. 


syllable: a vowel or a vowel + consonant combination, pronounced without 
interruption as a word or part of a word, e.g. ‘the’ (one syllable), ‘horses’ (two 
syllables), ‘Calgary’ (three syllables), ‘antidisestablishmentarianism’ (eleven — 
or is it twelve? — syllables). A Latin syllable could be a vowel/diphthong, a 
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consonant + vowel/diphthong, or consonant + vowel/diphthong + consonant, 
e.g. Athenis ‘in Athens’ has three syllables — A-the-nis. 


syntax: the branch of grammar which deals with the constructions of a 
sentence (e.g. indirect speech, result clauses, temporal clauses, participle 
phrases etc.). 


temporal clause: a clause expressing the time when something happened 
in relation to the rest of the sentence, e.g. ‘when ...’, ‘after ...’, ‘while ...’, 
‘before ...”, “as soonas...’. 


tense: the grammatical term for the time at which the action of a verb is meant 
to take place. See under present tense, future tense, imperfect tense, perfect 
tense, future perfect tense, pluperfect tense. 


transitive (verb): a verb which takes a direct object to complete its meaning, 
e.g. ‘I put the book on the table’, ‘I make a chart’. It is very difficult to think 
of a context in which ‘I put’ and ‘I make’ could make a sentence on their own. 
This is not the case with intransitive verbs, e.g. ‘I sit.’ 


verb: a word expressing action, event or state, e.g. ‘run’, ‘jump’, ‘stand’, 
‘think’, ‘be’, ‘say’. (See under active and passive.) Every complete sentence 
has at least one. 


vocative: the case of the noun or pronoun used when addressing someone 
(e.g. ‘you too, Brutus?’, ‘et ti, Brite?’). 

voice: a grammatical function of a verb, i.e. whether it is active (‘I love’) or 
passive (‘I am loved’). 


ee me eee ee te See Se 


vowel: ‘a’, ‘e’, ‘i’, ‘o’, “u’ and ‘y’. Diphthongs are two vowels pronounced as 
a single syllable (e.g. ‘ou’ as in ‘bough’, ‘au’ as in ‘taut’). English (like Latin) 
pronounces vowels short and long, e.g. ‘hat’ and ‘cart’. 


Grammar and exercises for Sections 1—6 


Section 1 Introduction 


Notes 

All vowels are pronounced short unless marked with a over them. So observe 
different vowel length of ‘7’ in e.g. filia, etc. It may be helpful, but is not 
essential, to mark macra in your exercises. 


— 


2 ‘above a vowel indicates stress. Stress marks are included in all tables and 
throughout the Reference Grammar. 


3 You should learn the Learning Vocabulary for each section before attempting the 
exercises. Please see 7ext and Vocabulary, pp. xiv—xv for suggested methodology. 


Grammar and exercises for Introduction — familia Euclionis 


sum: ‘| am’ 
Ist person singular (Ist s.) su-m ‘Tam’ 
2nd person singular (2nds.) es “you are’ 
3rd person singular (3rd s.) es-t ‘he/she/it is/there is’ 
Ist person plural (st pl.) st-mus_ ‘we are’ 


2nd person plural (2nd pl.) — és-tis “you (p/.) are’ 
3rd person plural (3rd pl.) — su-nt ‘they/there are’ 


Notes 


sum is the most common verb in Latin. 


— 


2 Whereas English takes two words to express ‘I am’, Latin takes one. This is 
because the endings of the verb — -m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt — indicate the person 
doing the action. Thus in full: 


-m = 1! 

-s = you (s.) 

-t = he, she, it, there 
-mus = we 

-tis = you (pl.) 

-nt = they, there 


1. In other verbs -6 =I. 


3 sum is irregular because, as you can see, the stem changes from su- to es-. If it 
is any consolation, all verbs meaning ‘to be’ are irregular, e.g. English ‘I am’, 
‘you are’, ‘he is’; French (deriving from Latin) ‘je suis’, ‘tu es’, ‘il est’ etc. 
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4 Inthe 3rd s. and 3rd pl., est and sunt mean only ‘is’ and ‘are’ if the subject is 
named, e.g. senex est = ‘he is an old man’; Euclid senex est = ‘Euclio is an old 
man’; seruae sunt = ‘they are slave-women’; omnés seruae sunt = ‘all are 
slave-women’. 


5 Note the following points about word-order in sentences with sum: 
(a) Where subject and complement are stated 

(1) the unemphatic order is: subject complement sum, e.g. 
Euclid senex est ‘Euclio is an old man.’ 

(11) other orders place emphasis on the first word, e.g. 
senex est Euclid (complement sum subject) 
senex Euclid est (complement subject sum) 
Both mean ‘An old man, that’s what Euclio is.’ 


NB The order ‘subject sum complement’ emphasises the subject. 


(111) The verb sum may come first and is then emphatic, e.g. 


est enim Euclid auarus (sum subject complement) ‘For Euclio is (in 
fact) a miser.’ 


(b) Where the subject is not stated in Latin, the usual order is: complement 
sum, €.&. 


Staphyla est ‘It’s Staphyla.’ 


(c)  est/sunt at the beginning of a sentence commonly indicate the existence 
of something, and are often best translated ‘there is/there are’, e.g., 


est locus. . . ‘there is a place ...’ 


In such sentences, more information will be expected, e.g. ‘there is a 
place, where roses grow’, ‘there are people, who like Latin’. 
NB In (a) (i) and (ii) and (b) observe how complement + swm usually stick 
together to form the predicate, e.g. 


Euclid senex-est 
senex-est Euclid 


sum is likely to go closely with the word preceding it, except where the order has 
been altered for special emphasis (as in e.g. senex Euclid est). 


EXERCISES 


Morphology 


1 Translate into Latin: you (s.) are; there are; he is; there is; you (p/.) are; they 
are; it is; I am; she is. 


2 Change s. to pl. and vice versa: sum; sunt; estis; est; sumus; es. 
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Reading exercise 


Using Note 5 in the grammar section, give the correct translation of these 
sentences: 


(a) familia est. 

(b) serua Staphyla est. 

(c) est enim aula auri pléna (aula, pot; auri pléna, full of gold). 

(d) coquus est seruus (coquus, cook; seruus, slave). 

(e) Phaedra filia est. 

(f) in aedibus sunt Euclid, Phaedra et serua (in aedibus, in the house). 
(g) auarus est senex (auarus, miser; senex, old man). 


(h) est prope fltimen paruus ager (prope flimen, near the river; paruus, small; 


ager, field). 


English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 


into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 


(a) sunt in familia Euclio, Phaedra, Staphyla. 
There is in the household a slave-girl. 


(b) Euclid et Phaedra in aedibus sunt. 
The slave-girl is in the house. 


(c) Euclid sum. 
You (s.) are a slave. 


(d) filia Euclidnis Phaedra est. 
Euclio’s slave is Staphyla. 


(e) quis es? 
Tam Euclio. 


(f) qui estis? 
We are Euclio and Phaedra. 
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Grammar and exercises for 1A 


—= 


(Please see Text and Vocabulary, pp. xiv—xv for a suggested methodology. Most 
importantly, make a SELECTION from the exercises.) 


Present indicative active (1st conjugation): amo ‘I love’, ‘I am loving, 
‘I do love’ 


Ists. am-0 ‘T love’, ‘I am loving’, ‘I do love’ 
2nds. ama-s “you (s.) love’ etc. 
3rds.  ama-t ‘he/she/it loves’ 


Ist pl. ama-mus ‘we love’ 
2nd pl. ama-tis ‘you (pi.) love’ 
3rd pl. ama-nt ‘they love’ 


Present indicative active (2nd conjugation): habeo ‘I have’, ‘I am having, 
‘I do have’ 


Ists. habe-6 ‘T have’, ‘I am having’, ‘I do have’ 
2nds. habé-s “you (s.) have’ etc. 
3rds.  habe-t ‘he/she/it has’ 


Ist pl. habé-mus ‘we have’ 
2nd pl.  habé-tis ‘you (pl.) have’ 
3rd pl. habe-nt “they have’ 


Notes 
All verbs called ‘1st conjugation’ conjugate in the present like am-o, e.g. 
habit-6 ‘1 live’, intr-6 ‘I enter’, uoc-d ‘I call’, clam-o ‘I shout’, par-o ‘I 
prepare’, cél-6 ‘J hide’. 

All verbs called ‘2nd conjugation’, which all end in -ed, conjugate like 
habe-o, e.g. time-d ‘I fear’. 


Observe that these regular verbs are built up out of a stem + endings. The stem 
gives the meaning of the verb (ama- ‘love’, habe- ‘have’), the endings give the 


person, 1.€.: 
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-0 ‘TV (cf su-m) 
-s ‘you (s.)’ 
-t  ‘he/she/it; there’ 


‘ ? 


-mus “we 

-tis “you (pl.)’ 

-nt  ‘they/there’ 
Observe that the ‘key’ vowel of Ist conjugation verbs is A (am4-), of 2nd 
conjugation is E (habE-). The only exception is the Ist s. amd ‘I love’, though 
this was originally amao. 


Terminology 


Conjugation means ‘the setting out of a verb in all its persons’ as illustrated in 
2 and 3. Thus to conjugate a verb means to set it out as at 2 and 3. 


Indicative means that the action is being presented as a fact (though it need 
not be actually true), e.g. 


‘I speak to you’ (fact, true) 
‘The pig flies past the window’ (presented as a fact, but not true!) 


Active means the subject is performing the action, e.g. ‘Euclio runs’; ‘Staphyla 
sees the daughter’. 

Tense means the time at which the action is taking place. Thus ‘present’ means 
“present tense’, i.e. the action is happening in the present, e.g. ‘I am running’. Cf. 
future tense ‘I will run’ etc. 


Meaning 


The present indicative active of e.g. amd has three meanings, 1.e. ‘I love’, ‘I 
am loving’, ‘I do love’. Each of these three ‘aspects’ (as they are called) of the 
present tense represents the actions in a slightly different way. ‘I love’ is the 
plainest statement of fact, ‘I am loving’ gives a more vivid, ‘close-up’, continuous 
picture (you can see it actually going on), ‘I do love’ is emphatic. You must select 
by context which meaning suits best. Remember, however, that in general the 
emphatic meaning is indicated in Latin by the verb being put first in the sentence. 


EXERCISES 


Morphology 


1 Conjugate: cél6; timed; porto; habed (optional: habitd; clamo; intrd; uocd; sum). 


Translate, then change pl. to s. and vice versa: clamas; habent; intrat; uoc6; 
sumus; portamus; timés; habétis; est; timet; uocant; célatis; timémus; habeo; sunt. 
Translate into Latin: you (pl.) have; I do hide; we are carrying; they call; you 
(s.) are afraid of; she is dwelling; there are; it has; there enters; she is. 
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The cases in Latin: terminology and meaning 


The terms ‘nominative’, “vocative’, ‘accusative’, ‘genitive’, ‘dative’ and ‘ablative’ 
are the technical terms for the six so-called ‘cases’ of Latin nouns and adjectives. 
The cases will be referred to as nom., voc., acc., gen., dat. and abl. after Section 
1B. When laid out in this form the cases are called a ‘declension’. ‘Declining’ 
a noun means to go through all its cases. The different forms of the cases are of 
absolutely vital importance in Latin and must be learned by heart till you know 
them to perfection. 

The reason is as follows. In English, we determine the meaning of a sentence 
by the order in which the words come. The sentence ‘Man bites dog’ means 
something quite different from ‘Dog bites man’, for no other reason than that the 
words come in a different order. A Roman would have been bewildered by this, 
because in Latin word-order does not determine the grammatical functions of the 
words in the sentence (though it plays its part in emphasis): what is vital is the 
form the words take. In ‘daughter calls the slave’, ‘daughter’ is the subject of the 
sentence, and ‘slave’ the object. A Roman used the nominative form to indicate 
a subject, and the accusative form to indicate an object. Thus when he wrote or 
said the word for daughter, fi/ia, he indicated not only what the word meant, but 
also its function in the sentence — in this case, subject; likewise, when he said 
‘slave’, seruum, the form he used would tell him that slave was the object of the 
sentence. Thus, hearing filia seruum, a Roman would conclude at once that a 
daughter was doing something to a slave. Had the Roman heard filiam seruus, he 
would have concluded that a slave, seruus, which is here in the nominative case, 
was doing something to a daughter, filiam, here in the accusative case. 

So a Roman could write those words in any order he liked — ‘calls slave 
daughter’/‘daughter slave calls’/‘calls daughter slave’ and so on, because if the 
slave was in the nominative and daughter the accusative, it would mean ‘The 
slave calls the daughter’. WORD-ORDER IN LATIN IS OF SECONDARY 
IMPORTANCE since its function relates not to grammar or syntax so much as 
to emphasis, contrast and style. To English speakers word-order is, of course, the 
critical indicator of meaning. In Latin, grammar or syntax is indicated by WORD 
FORM. WORD FORM IS VITAL. 

We can note here that English has a residual case system left, e.g. ‘I like beer’, 
not ‘me like beer’; ‘he loves me’, not ‘him loves I’; and cf. he, him/ she, her, hers / 
they, them, theirs. It is, however, noticeable that even this system is increasingly 
breaking down. One regularly hears people saying e.g. “Charlotte went to the 
match with Toby and IJ.’ Traditional usage would favour ‘with Toby and [with] 
me’; one would never say ‘he went to the match with I’ — would one? 

Noun: the name of something (real or abstract), e.g. ‘house’, ‘door’, ‘idea’, 
‘intelligence’, ‘Helena’. 

Nominative case: the most important functions are (1) as subject of a sentence, 
and (ii) as complement after the verb ‘to be’. Nominative means ‘naming’ 
(ndmino ‘I name’). In Latin, the subject of a sentence is ‘in the verb’, e.g. 
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habeo means ‘I have’ 
habet means ‘he/she/it has’ 


If one wants to ‘name’ the subject, it goes into the nominative case, e.g. 


habeo serua ‘J (the slave) have’ 
habet serua ‘she (the slave) has’, ‘the slave has’ 
habet uir ‘he (the man) has’, ‘the man has’ 


Vocative case: used when addressing someone or something, e.g. ‘O (male) 
slave’, ‘fo] serue’, ‘O table’, ‘/o/ ménsa’, though the young Winston Churchill, 
faced with this for the first time, pointed out that he never actually did address a 
table (see pp. 1x—x). In nearly all instances the form of the vocative is the same 
as that of the nominative. 


Accusative case: the most important function is as direct object of a verb. The 
accusative case denotes the person or thing on the receiving end of the action, 
e.g. ‘the man bites the dog’. One may also look at it as limiting or defining 
the extent of the action, e.g. ‘the man bites’ (what does he bite? A bullet? A 
jam sandwich? A table? No —) ‘the dog’. So the accusative case can also limit 
or define the extent of a description, e.g. niidus pedés ‘naked in respect of the 
feet’, ‘with naked feet’. 


NB The verb ‘to be’ is NEVER followed by a direct object in the accusative, but 
frequently by a ‘complement’, in the NOMINATIVE, e.g. “Phaedra is the daughter’ 
Phaedra filia est. This is perfectly reasonable, since ‘daughter’ obviously describes 
Phaedra. They are both the same person, and will be in the same case. 


Genitive case: this case expresses various senses of the English ‘of?. Its root is 
the same as genitor, ‘author’, ‘originator’, ‘father’. Thus it denotes the idea ‘be- 
longing to’ (possession), e.g. “slave of Euclio’, and origin, e.g. ‘son of Euclio’. 
Cf. English ‘dog’s dinner’ (= ‘dinner of dog’) and ‘dogs’ dinner’ (= ‘dinner of 
the dogs’), where dog’s and dogs’ are genitive forms. 

Dative and ablative cases: these will be used only in very limited ways in 
the Zext at the moment, but you must learn their forms now as they are crucially 
important and will appear in exercise work. 


Word-order: the usual word-order in English for a simple sentence consisting of 
subject, verb and object is: (1) subject (ii) verb (111) object, e.g. ‘The man (subj.) 
bites (verb) the dog (obj.).’ 

In Latin the usual order is (i) subject (ii) object (iii) verb. See 1° above and 
Reference Grammar W for a full discussion. 


Singular and plural; masculine, feminine and neuter 


As well as having ‘case’, nouns can be either singular (s.), when there will be one 
of the persons or things named, or plural (pl.), when there will be more than one. 
This feature is called the ‘number’ of a noun. Nouns also possess ‘gender’, i.e. 
are masculine (m.), feminine (f.) or neuter (n.). 
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1st declension nouns: seru-a ae 1 feminine (f.) ‘slave-woman’ 


The pattern which nouns follow is called ‘declension’. Nouns ‘decline’. 


nominative 
vocative 
accusative 
genitive 
dative 
ablative 


nominative 
vocative 
accusative 
genitive 
dative 
ablative 


Notes 


case S. 
(nom.)  séru-a 
(voc.) — séru-a 
(acc.) | séru-am 
(gen.)  séru-ae (-a7) 
(dat.) — séru-ae 
(abl.) — séru-a 


case pl. 

(nom.)  séru-ae 
(voc.)  séru-ae 
(acc.) — séru-as 
(gen.)  seru-arum 
(dat.) — séru-Is 
(abl.)  séru-ts 


“slave-woman’ 

‘O slave-woman’ 
‘slave-woman’ 

‘of the slave-woman’ 

‘to/for the slave-woman’ 
“by/with/from the slave-woman’ 


‘slave-women’ 

‘O slave-women’ 
“slave-women’ 

‘of the slave-women’ 

‘to/for the slave-women’ 
“by/with/from the slave-women’ 


Latin never uses a word corresponding to ‘the’ and only in special 
circumstances to ‘a’. So serua can mean ‘slave-woman’, ‘the slave-woman’ or 
‘a slave-woman’. The same applies to all nouns in Latin. 


All Ist decl. nouns end in -a in the nominative s. This is called the ‘ending’, the 
rest of the noun is called the ‘stem’. So the stem of serua is seru-, the ending -a. 
The same applies to all Ist decl. nouns. Cf. fili-a, famili-a, Phaedr-a, Staphyl-a, 
aul-a, coron-a, scaen-a. 


Most Ist decl. nouns are f. in gender (common exceptions are e.g. agricol-a 


‘farmer’, naut-a ‘ 


Note ambiguities: 


sailor’, both m.). 


(a) seru-ae can be genitive s., dative s., or nominative/vocative pl. 


(b) seru-a is nominative/vocative s., but seru-d = ablative s. (not ambiguous if 
you note vowel length carefully: -a nominative / -d ablative) 


(c) seru-is can be dative or ablative pl. 


Nouns of this declension you should have learned are: famili-a ‘household’, 
fili-a ‘daughter’, Phaedr-a ‘Phaedra’, seru-a ‘slave-woman’, Staphyl-a 
‘Staphyla’, aul-a ‘pot’, cordn-a ‘garland’, scaen-a ‘stage’, ‘scene’. 
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9 2nd declension nouns: seru-us 7 2 masculine (m.) ‘male slave’ 
S. pl. 
nominative —_séru-us ‘male slave’ séru-1 ‘male slaves’ 
vocative séru-e ‘O male slave’ séru-1 ‘O male slaves’ 
accusative séru-um ‘male slave’ séru-0s ‘male slaves’ 
genitive séru-1 ‘of the male slave’ seru-Orum ‘of the male slaves’ 
dative séru-0 ‘to/for the male slave’ séru-Is ‘to/for the male 
slaves’ 
ablative séru-6 ‘by/with/from the séru-1s “by/with/from the 
male slave’ male slaves’ 
Notes 


1 The vocative case, used when addressing people (e.g. “hello, Brutus’), ends 
in -e in the 2nd decl. m., e.g. ‘you too, Brutus?’ et tu, Brite? (see 17A for full 
discussion). 


2 Observe ambiguities: 
(a) seru-6 can be dative or ablative s. 
(b) seru-is can be dative or ablative pl. 
(c) seru-7 can be genitive s. or nominative vocative pl. 
(d) Watch -wm endings of accusative s. and genitive pl. 
3 The other noun of this decl. you should have learned is coqu-us ‘cook’. 


4 Important translation note: the suggested meanings for the dative and 
ablative cases in particular are to be treated with some caution. But one must 
start somewhere, and this does give an overview of some of the English uses. 


EXERCISES 


1 Decline: coquus; aula (optional: seruus, familia, cordna, scaena). 


2 Name the case or cases of each of these words: seruarum; coquo; cordnam; 
seruos; scaenae; filia; coquus; serut; coquum; filiae; scaenas; seru6; coquorum; 
aula; seruls. 


3 Translate each sentence, then change noun(s) and verb to pl. or s. as appropriate. 
E.g. coquus seruam uocat: the cook calls the slave-girl, coqui seruas uocant. 


(a) sum seruus. 
(b) aulam porto. 
(c) coronas habent. 


(d) serua timet seruum. 
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(e) seruas uocatis. 

(f) seruae aulas portant. 
(g) célamus aulas. 

(h) seruas célant coqui. 

(1) familia cordnam habet. 


(j) uocat seruus seruam. 


Prepositions 


Prepositions (prae-positus ‘in front-placed’) are the little words placed in 
front of nouns, e.g. in ‘into’, ad ‘towards’ etc. Learn the following important 
prepositions. 


in, ad + accusative 
in ‘into’, ‘onto’, e.g. in scaenam intrat ‘he enters onto (i.e. right 
onto) the stage’ 


ad ‘to(wards)’, e.g. ad scaenam aulam portat ‘he carries the pot 
towards (not necessarily onto) the stage’ 


Observe that the accusative denotes direction towards which something moves. 
Compare the next preposition. 


in + ablative 
in ‘in’, ‘on’, e.g. in scaend est ‘he is on the stage’ 


Observe that in + ablative denotes position at/on/in. 


Note 


It is crucial to distinguish between in followed by the accusative and in followed 
by the ablative 


EXERCISE 


Write the Latin for: onto the stage; in the pot; onto the garlands; into the pots; 
in the household; towards the slave-woman; in the slaves; towards the daughter. 


Translation hint 


In order to develop reading skills, it is extremely important that Latin words be 
taken in the order in which they appear in a sentence, but that judgment about 
the final meaning of the sentence be suspended until all the necessary clues have 
been provided. Take, for example, the following sentences: 
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(a) aulam igitur clam sub terra célo 


One should approach it as follows: 


aulam ‘pot’: -am = accusative case, so something is happening to it 
igitur ‘therefore’ (fixed) 
clam ‘secretly’ (fixed) 
sub “undermeath’ (fixed) 
terra ‘earth’, so probably “underneath the earth’ 
célo something to do with ‘hide’, person ending -d, so ‘T hide’. 
That gives us subject and verb; aulam must be object, so ‘I hide the pot under 
the earth’. Add ‘therefore’ and ‘secretly’ in the most apt place. 
(b) in scaenam intrant seruus et serua et nuptias parant 
in ‘in’ or ‘into’, depending on case of following noun 
scaenam = plural, so ‘house’. accusative, so ‘onto the stage’ 
intrant = something to do with entering, -ant = ‘they’, so ‘they enter’ 


seruus = something to do with a slave. But -us shows subject, so the 
slave must be doing something. Can he be ‘entering’? But intrant 
is plural, ‘they enter’. Oh dear! 

et ‘and’. Ah. Perhaps another subject is about to appear. 

serua ‘slave-woman’, -a ending shows subject. Excellent: ‘The 
slave and the slave-woman [they] are entering into the house.’ 

et ‘and’. More people entering? Or another clause? 

nuptias ‘marriage-rites’, -Gs shows object. So something is being 
done to the marriage-rites. 

parant: something about preparing, -ant shows ‘they’. So ‘they 
prepare the marriage-rites’. Since the two slaves of the earlier 
clause are in the nominative, they must presumably be subject of 
parant too. So ‘The slave and slave-woman [they] enter onto the 
stage and [they] prepare the marriage-rites.’ 

What you have done here is to read the sentence. Reformulating it into normal 
English is to translate it, a further step beyond the analytical understanding of the 
Latin. The technique outlined above is the best way to approach a Latin sentence. 
A number of the exercises will encourage you to do this kind of analysis. 


Reading exercises 


1 Read each of these sentences, then, without translating, say what the subject of 
the second verb is (in Latin). Finally, translate each sentence into English. 


(a) seruus in scaenam intrat. coronas portat. 


(b) coqui in scaera sunt. seruas uocant. 
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(c) est in familia Euclidnis serua. Staphyla est. 
(d) in scaenam intrat Démaenetus. aulam auri plénam habet. 
(e) coquus et serua clamant; seruum enim timent. 


Take each word as it comes and define its job in the sentence (e.g. Démaenetus 
coquum... — Demaenetus is subject, so Demaenetus is doing something, 
coquum is object, so Demaenetus is doing something to a cook). Then add an 
appropriate verb in the right form (e.g. Demaenetus calls a cook — Démaenetus 
coquum uocat). 

(a) aulam seruus... 

(b) serua cordnam, aulam seruus...! 
(c) seruas serul... 

(d) familia coqu6s... 

(e) Lar seru6s... 

(f) aurum ego... 

(g) Euclid familiam... 


(h) aulas auri plénas et coronas seruae... 


1. The verb must be s. 


EITHER 


With the help of the running vocabulary for 1A, work through the Latin 
passage ‘D&émaenetus ...’, following these steps: 


(a) As you meet each word, ask 
(i) its meaning 
(1i) its job in the sentence (i.e. subject or object? part of a phrase?), e.g. 
Démaenetus coqu6s et tibicinas uidet. 
Démaenetus ‘Demaenetus’, subject; coquos ‘cooks’, object; et ‘and’ 
almost certainly joining something to coqu6s; tibicinas ‘pipe-girls’, 
object — part of a phrase coqu6s et tibicinas; uidet ‘(he) sees’, verb: 
‘Demaenetus the cooks and pipe-girls (he) sees.’ 
(b) Next produce a version in good English, e.g. ‘Demaenetus sees the cooks 
and pipe-girls.’ 
(c) When you have worked through the whole passage, go back to the Latin 
and read the piece aloud, taking care to phrase correctly, thinking through 
the meaning as you read. 
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Démaenetus coqu6s et tibicinas uidet. ad niiptias filiae ueniunt. in aedis 
Démaeneti intrant et ntptias parant. nunc aedés Démaeneti coquorum et 
tibicinarum plénae sunt. Démaenetus autem timet. aulam enim auri plénam habet. 
nam si aula Démaenett in aedibus est aurt pléna, ftirés ualdé timet Démaenetus. 
aulam Démaenetus célat. nunc aurum saluum est, nunc saluus Démaenetus, nunc 
salua aula. Lar enim aulam habet plénam auri. nunc prope Larem Démaenett 
aula sub terra latet. nunc igitur ad Larem appropinquat Démaenetus et supplicat. 
‘oO Lar, ego Démaenetus té uoco. 6 ttitéla meae familiae, aulam ad té aurl plenam 
porto. filiae niiptiae sunt hodié. ego autem ftrés timed. nam aedés meae ftrum 
plénae sunt. té ord et obsecrd, aulam Démaeneti auri plénam serua.’ 


aedis house (acc.) 

aedés house (nom.); agrees with plénae 
aedibus house (abl.) 

fires of thieves (acc.) 


ftiram of thieves (gen.) 


OR 
English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 


into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 


(a) coquus aulam Démaeneti portat. 
The slave has the cooks’ garlands. 
(b) tu clamas, ego autem aulas porto. 
The slave girl is afraid. Therefore / am calling the cook. 


(c) cur scaena pléna est serudrum? 
Why is the household full of cooks? 


(d) ego Lar té uoco. ctir mé timés? 

(It is) I, Phaedra (who)! enter. Why are you (pl.) hiding the pot? 
(e) si aurum habet, Démaenetus timet. 

If they hide the pot, the slaves are afraid. 
(f) coronas et aulas portant serul. 

(It is)'a cook and a slave-girl Demaenetus is summoning. 


1 Put stressed words first in the sentence. 
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Grammar and exercises for 1B 


11 3rd declension nouns (consonant stem): fur fur-is 3m. ‘thief’ 
S. pl. 
nominative fur ‘thief’ fur-és ‘thieves’ 
vocative fur ‘thief’ fiir-és “O thieves’ 
accusative  far-em ‘thief? fiir-és ‘thieves’ 
genitive fiir-is ‘of the thief” fuir-um ‘of thieves’ 
dative fuir- ‘to/for the thief’ fir-ibus  ‘to/for thieves’ 
ablative fiir-e ‘by/with/from the thief? fir-ibus  ‘by/with/from thieves’ 
Note 
This is the standard pattern of endings for 3rd decl. nouns whose stems end in a 
consonant. There are, however, slight changes of pattern in nouns whose stem 
ends in the vowel -i- (the so-called ‘i-stem’ nouns) as follows. See H3 notes. 
12 3rd declension nouns (i-stem) aedis aed-is 3f. ‘room’, ‘temple’; in plural 
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‘temples’, ‘house’ 


S. 

nominative aéd-is ‘room’, ‘temple’ 

vocative aéd-is ‘O room’, ‘O temple’ 

accusative aéd-em ‘room’, ‘temple’ 

genitive aéd-is ‘of the room’, ‘of the temple’ 

dative aéd-1 “to/for the room/temple’ 

ablative aéd-e (aéd-1) ‘by/with/from the room/temple’ 
pl. 

nominative aéd-és ‘temples’/‘house’ 

vocative aéd-és ‘O temples’/‘O house’ 

accusative —aéd-s (-és) “‘temples’/‘house’ 

genitive aéd-ium ‘of temples’/‘of the house’ 

dative aéd-ibus ‘to/for temples/the house’ 

ablative aéd-ibus “by/with/from temples/the house’ 
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Notes 


1 aed-is in the s. means ‘room’, ‘temple’; in the pl. usually ‘house’. 
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Observe accusative pl. in -is, genitive pl. in -ium, and alternative ablative s. in 
-i. This dominance of -i- is the mark of i-stem nouns of the third declension. In 
fact originally a// the cases would have had the -i-, since it is part of the stem. 
The s. of turris 3f. ‘tower’, which keeps the old forms even in classical Latin, 
will demonstrate this: turri-s, turri-s, turri-m, turri-s, turri, turrt. 

Some hints on typical consonant stems are given below, but for practical 


reasons we present all endings as for consonant stems, i.e. aed-is, not (the 
technically correct) aedi-s. 


Stems and endings of 3rd declension nouns 
3rd decl. nouns have a great variety of endings in the nominative s. What unites 
them all is that their genitive s. has the same ending, e.g. Euclid Euclion-is, 
senex sen-is. You must therefore learn both the decl. and the genitive s. as well 
as the gender of these 3rd decl. nouns, i.e. not aedis ‘temple’, pl. ‘house’, but 
aedis aed-is 3f. ‘temple’, pl. ‘house’. 
The genitive s. is doubly important, because it gives you the STEM OF THE 
NOUN to which the endings are added to make the declension. Thus when 
you have learned senex sen-is 3m., you know that the stem is sen-. IT IS THE 
GENITIVE S. WHICH GIVES YOU THIS. 
You also need to be able to work back from the stem to the nominative s. in order 
to find the word in a dictionary. E.g. if you see pdcem in the text, you MUST be 
able to deduce that the nominative s. is pax, otherwise you will not be able to look 
the word up. Observe the following common patterns of CONSONANT STEMS: 
(a) stems ending in -/- or -r- keep / and r in the nominative, e.g. 
consul-is—nominative consul ‘consul’ 
fir-is—nominative fur ‘thief’ 
(b) stems ending in -d- or -t- end in -s in the nominative, e.g. 
ped-is—nominative pés ‘foot’ 
doét-is—nominative dds ‘dowry’ 
(c) stems ending in -c- or -g- end in -x in the nominative, e.g. 
rég-is—nominative réx ‘king’ 
duc-is—nominative dux ‘general’ 
(d) stems ending in -idn- or -6n- end in -id or -6 in the nominative, e.g. 
Scipion-is—nominative Scipio ‘Scipio’ 
praedon-is—nominative praedo ‘pirate’ 
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EXERCISES 


1 Decline: Euclio (s.), far (optional: honor, Lar, aedis). 


2 Name the case of each of these words: Euclionis, firem, aedium, honorés, Lar, 
senum, aedis, honorem, fur, Laris. 


3 Translate each sentence, then change noun(s) and verb(s) to s. or pl. as appropriate, 
e.g. furem seruus timet — the slave is afraid of a thief— furés serut timent. 


(a) deinde thésaurum senis fur uidet. 
(b) Lar hondrem non habet. 

(c) senem igitur deus non cirat. 

(d) quaré tamen supplicatis, senés? 

(e) unguentum senex tandem possidet. 
(f) in aedibus senex nunc habitat. 

(g) ftir aulam auri plenam semper amat. 
(h) hondrem tamen non habet fur. 

(i) quaré in aedis non intras, senex? 


(j) seruam clam amat senex. 
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1st/2nd declension adjectives: mult-us a um ‘much, ‘many’ 


S. 

m. f n. 
nominative miult-us mult-a mult-um 
vocative mult-e mult-a mult-um 
accusative  miult-um mult-am mult-um 
genitive mult-1 mult-ae mult-1 
dative mult-o mult-ae mult-o 
ablative mult-o mult-a mult-o 

pl. 

m. fa Nn. 
nominative miult-1 mult-ae mult-a 
vocative mult-1 mult-ae mult-a 
accusative  miult-ds mult-as mult-a 
genitive mult-drum mult-drum mult-drum 
dative mult-ts mult-is mult-is 
ablative mult-ts mult-is mult-is 
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Notes 


Adjectives (from adiectus ‘added to’) give additional information about a noun, 
e.g. fast horse, steep hill (adjectives are often called ‘describing words’). 


Since nouns can be m., f. or n., adjectives need to have m., f. and n. forms 
so that they can ‘AGREE’ grammatically with the noun they describe. So 
adjectives must agree with nouns in gender. 


Adjectives must also ‘AGREE’ with nouns in number, s. or pl. 


Finally, they must ‘AGREE’ with nouns in case (nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative or ablative). A noun in the accusative can be described only by 
an adjective in the accusative. 


In summary, if a noun is to be described by an adjective in Latin, the adjective 
will have to agree with it in gender, number and case. Here are three examples: 


(a) ‘I see many temples’ — ‘temples’ are the object, and pl.; the word we shall 
use in Latin is aedis, which is f. So if ‘many’ is to agree with ‘temples’, it 
will need to be accusative pl. and f. Answer: multas aedis. Note that the 
endings of the accusative pl. adjective mu/t-ds and noun aed-is are not the 
same. This is because they decline differently. 


(b) ‘He shows much respect’ — ‘respect’ is object, s. The word we shall use, 
honor honor-is, is m. So ‘much’ will have to be accusative s. m. Answer: 
multum honorem. Note mult-um hondr-em and see (a) above. 


(c) ‘I hear the voice of many slaves’ — ‘slaves’ is genitive, and pl.; the word we 
shall use, serua, is f. So ‘many’ will be genitive pl. f. Answer: multarum 
seruarum. 


It is worth emphasising here that an adjective does not necessarily describe a 
noun it is standing next to. It describes a noun it agrees with in case, number 
and gender, e.g. 


(a) multum filia seruat thésaurum. multum = accusative s. m.; filia = 
nominative s. f; thésaurum = accusative s. m., i.e. ‘It’s much treasure the 
daughter keeps.’ 

(b) niillum furum consilium placet. nillum = accusative s. m. or 
nominative/accusative s. n.; frum = genitive pl.; consilium = 
nominative/accusative s. n., i.e. “No scheme of thieves is pleasing.’ 

multus usually precedes its noun, e.g. multi serui ‘many slaves’. When it 

follows its noun it is emphatic, e.g. seruds multos habed ‘I’ve got loads of 

slaves.’ 

Adjectives can be used on their own as nouns, when gender will indicate 

meaning, e.g. bonus (m.) ‘a good man’, bonum (n.) ‘a good thing’. 
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15 2nd declension neuter nouns: somni-um 7 2n. ‘dream’ 


S. pl. 
nominative somni-um ‘dream’ somni-a ‘dreams’ 
vocative somni-um ‘O dream’ somni-a ‘O dreams’ 
accusative somni-um ‘dream’ somni-a ‘dreams’ 
genitive somni or somni-1_ ‘of the dream’ somni-drum ‘of dreams’ 
dative soOmni-O ‘to/for the dream’ s6Omni-tIs ‘to/for dreams’ 
ablative somni-6 “by/with/from the — sOmni-is “‘by/with/from 
dream’ dreams’ 
Notes 


1 There is only one neuter noun type of the 2nd decl.; they all end in -vm in 
nominative s. Cf. aur-um ‘gold’, unguent-um ‘ointment’. 

2 As with other neuters, the nominative and accusative s. and pl. are the same (see 26). 

3 Do not confuse the neuter nominative s. forms with the accusative s. of 2nd 
decl. m. nouns like seru-us (seru-um) or genitive pl. of 3rd decl., nouns like 
aedis (aedium). Be sure that you learn nouns like somnium as type 2 neuter. 

4 As with all neuters, there is a danger of confusing the pl. forms in -a with Ist 
decl. f. nouns like serua. 

5 Note the genitive s. somni or somnii. Nouns of the 2nd decl. ending in -ius (e.g. 
filius ‘son’) usually have genitive s. in -7 (e.g. fi/z) and nominative pl. always in 
-it (e.g. filii). 

6 2nd decl. neuter nouns share the same endings as the 2nd decl. m. nouns in the 
genitive, dative and ablative, both s. and pl. (cf. seruus 9). 


EXERCISES 


1 Here to learn is a list of 2nd decl. n. nouns like somnium: 
exiti-um 1 2n. ‘death’, ‘destruction’ 
ingeni-um 7 2n. ‘talent’, ‘ability’ 
pericul-um 1 2n. ‘danger’ 
2 Pick out the genitive pls. from the following list. Say what nouns they come 
from, with what meaning (e.g. periculorum = genitive pl. of pertcul-um 1 
‘danger’): hondrum, ingenium, aedibus, ftirum, exitid, seruum, unguentorum, 
aurum, senum, thésauris. 
3 Pick out, and give the meanings of, the pl. nouns in the following list: scaena, 
serua, ingenia, familia, cra, unguentis, filia, somnia, cordna, pericula. 
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16 2nd declension noun (irregular): de-us i 2m. ‘god’ 
Ss. pl. 
nominative dé-us di 
vocative dé-us di 
accusative dé-um  déods 
genitive dé-i de-drum (dé-um) 
dative dé-0 dis 
ablative dé-0 dis 
17A Vocatives 


The vocative case (uocod ‘I call’) is used when addressing a person. Its form 
is the same as the nominative in all nouns, except 2nd decl. m., where -us of 
nominative s. becomes -e (e.g. O Démaenete ‘Demaenetus!’, serue ‘O slave’) 
and the -ius of nominative s. becomes -i (e.g. filius ‘son’; fili ‘O son’). 


NB The vocative s. of meus ‘my’ is not mee (!) but mi, e.g. mi fili ‘O my son’. 


17B Apposition 
Consider this sentence: 


sum Démaenetus, Euclidnis auus ‘1 am Demaenetus, Euclio’s 
grandfather.’ 


The phrase Euclidnis auus gives more information about Demaenetus. It is said 
to be ‘in apposition’ to Démaenetus (from adpositus ‘placed near’). Note that 
auus, the main piece of information, is the same case as Démaenetus. 


Note 


Appositional phrases may be added to a noun in any case, e.g. sum seruus 
Démaeneti senis ‘1 am the slave of Demaenetus the old man’. senis (genitive) is 
in apposition to Démaeneti (genitive). 


EXERCISES 


1 Attach the correct form of multus to these nouns (in ambiguous cases, give all 
possible alternatives): ctras, aurum, ftirés, senem, honoris, aedem, serudrum, 
senum, aedis, coronae (optional: seruum, unguenta, aedis, familiam, aedium, 
honor, aedés). 


2 Pair the given form of multus with the nouns with which it can agree: 


multus: senex, cura, Larem, familiae, seruus 


multi: honor, aedés, Laris, senés, serut 
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multis: honoribus, aedis, curam, seruum, deum, senibus, aurum 
multas: senis, honorés, aedis, curam, familias 

multae: seruae, aedi, ciram, senés, dt 

multa: aedés, unguenta, senem, ciira, coronarum 

(optional: 

multOs: aedis, unguentum, ctiras, seru6s, furés 

multo: aurum, Larem, ctiram, honori, aedem 


multorum: aedium, unguentorum, seruum, senum, dedrum, 
coronarum 


multarum: firum, aurum, hondrem, seruarum, aedium) 
Translate into Latin: many slave-girls (nominative); of much respect; of many 


garlands; much gold; many an old man (accusative); of many thieves; many old 
men (accusative). 


Optional exercises 


Identify the case (or cases, where ambiguities exist) of the following words, 
say what they mean, and then turn s. into pl. and pl. into s.: seruae, honori, 
thésauris, familia, deum, filia, dis, corona, senum. 


Give the declension and case of each of the following words: thésaurum, 
honorum, dedrum, seruarum, aedium. 


Case work 
(a) Group the following words by case (i.e. list all nominatives, accusatives, 
genitives etc.). When you have done that, identify s. and pl. within each 
group: Euclidnem, sent, thésaur6, filiae, familia, det, corona, scaenas, dt, 
aedés, honoribus, seruarum, multis. 
(b) Identify the following noun forms by showing: 
what case they are 
whether s. or pl. 
their nominative s. form, genitive s. form and gender 
their meaning 


e.g. senem is accusative s. of senex sen-is, m. ‘old man’. Remember 
ambiguities! 
(i) 3rd decl.: aedés, patris, senibus, hondrum, senem, aedibus, honort, 
sene, aedium, honoris, senés, aedis 
(ii) /st decl. f: Phaedrae, aularum, coronas, scaena, curs, frliarum, famil- 
iae, Staphylam, seruis, aulam, corOnae, scaenas 
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(iii) 2nd decl. m.: serut, coquus, thésaurum, seruls, coqui, seru6, deds, 
thésauris, coqu6, dei 


(iv) Various declensions: sene, seruis, patris, coquis, honor, aedis, 
aularum, hondrum, deum, seruarum 


Reading exercise 


In each of these sentences, the verb comes first or second. Say in each case 
whether the subject is s. or pl., then, moving on, say in order as they come 
whether the following words are subjects or objects of the verb. Next, translate 
into English. Finally read out the sentences in Latin with the correct phrasing. 


(a) clamant serul, senex, seruae. 

(b) dat igitur honodrem multum Phaedra. 

(c) nunc possidet Lar aedis. 

(d) amant di multum hondrem. 

(e) dat aurum multas ctras. 

(f) habitant quoque in aedibus serut. 

(g) est aurum in aula multum. 

(h) timent autem ftrés multi senés. 

(1) quaré intrant senex et seruus in scaenam? 


(j) tandem explicat Lar ciiras senis. 


Quotations 

Translate these sentences with the help of the appended vocabulary: 
(a) nulla potentia longa est. (Ovid) 

(b) uita nec bonum nec malum est. (Seneca: see 14.7) 

(c) nobilitas sola est atque tnica uirtiis. (Juvenal) 

(d) longa est uita si pléna est. (Seneca) 


(e) fortuna caeca est. (Cicero) 


potenti-a ae \f. power sol-us a um only 

long-us a um long, long-lived atque and 

uit-a ae lf. life tinic-us a um unique, unparalleled 
nec ... nec neither ... nor uirtis uirtit-is 3f. goodness 
bon-us a um good fortin-a ae \f. fortune 

mal-us a um bad caec-us a um blind 


nobilitas nobilitat-is 3f. nobility 
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EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read through this passage, as for Reading exercise no. 3 in IA, p. 15. For an 
adjective, say (i) what it belongs with (if it follows its noun), and (ii) what sort 
of noun you will expect with it (if it precedes). Use the running vocabulary of 1B 
for any words you do not know. At the end, after translating the passage, read it 
out in Latin, correctly phrased. 


Lar in scaenam intrat. deus est Euclionis familiae. seruat Lar sub terra thésaurum 
Démaeneti. multus in aula thésaurus est. ignorat autem dé thésaurd Euclid, quod 
Larem non cirat. nam nillum dat unguentum, nullas coronas, hondrem nillum. 
Phaedram autem, senis auari filiam, Lar amat. dat enim Euclidnis filia multum 
unguentum, multas coronas, multum honodrem. Lar igitur Démaeneti aulam, 
quod bona est Euclionis filia, Eucliont dat. Euclid autem aulam, quod auarus est, 
sub terra iterum collocat. nam ftirés ualdé timet Euclio! curas habet multas! uexat 
thésaurus senem auarum et anxium. plénae enim ftrum sunt dtuitum hominum 
aedés. 


OR 
English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 


into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 


(a) Lar igitur Euclionem, quod honorem non dat, non amat. 
The gods therefore care for Phaedra, my son, because she cares for 
the Lar. 


(b) senex autem ctras habet multas, quod aurum habet multum. 
The slaves however are carrying many garlands, because they are 
bestowing much respect. 


(c) Euclionis aedés frum sunt plénae, quod aulam auri plénam habet 
senex. 
The temple of the gods is full of gold, because the daughters of the rich 
give pots full of gold. 

(d) ego multum unguentum, coronas multas, multum hondrem habeo. 
You (s.) have much worry and much treasure. 

(e) té, Démaenete, non amo. 
I’m not carrying gold, my son. 

(f) clamant serui, supplicant seruae, timet senex. 
The daughter is praying, the old men shouting and the slave-girls are 
afraid. 
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Déliciae Latinae 


These sections, which will occur at the end of Grammar and Exercise sections, 
will consist of a mixture of hints on word-building, word exercises and Latin 
words and phrases in everyday use. The title means ‘Latin delights’. Extra 
reading in the form of short passages of (mostly) real Latin, accompanied by 
notes and glossary, is appended, section by section, in Part Four of the Text and 
Vocabulary volume. 


Derivations 


The Roman Empire extended over modern Italy, Spain, Portugal and France, 
all of the languages of which are descended directly from Latin. Britain was 
part of the Roman Empire, but it was overrun by Anglo-Saxons in the years 
following the end of Roman rule, so that there was no major Latin influence on 
the language at this stage — Anglo-Saxon was the predominant tongue. Latin was, 
however, still the language of the Church in Britain, so all interaction was not 
wholly lost. (Bede (Baeda), the eighth-century monk from Jarrow near Newcastle 
upon Tyne, wrote his history of the English church in Latin.) The turning point 
for the English language came in 1066 when the Norman Duke William (the 

Conqueror) took England. French-speaking kings ruled England for some 300 

years (till Agincourt, 1415), when English again became the official language 

of royalty. The Latin-based French language became incorporated into Middle 

English, adding enormous richness to it, e.g. Middle English gives us ‘kingly’, 

French/Latin adds ‘regal’, ‘royal’, ‘sovereign’. It is largely through French that 

English has the Latin component that it does. (On all this, see pp. 397-408.) 

Consequently, Latin is very useful to anyone who wants to learn the Romance 
languages (i.e. languages descended from the language of the Romans), and 
vice versa knowledge of Romance languages can help you to understand Latin. 

Five hints: 

(a) Identify the stem of the Latin word as well as its nominative s. form, e.g. 
senex gives us ‘senile’ (from the Latin adjective senilis, formed from sen-, 
the stem of senex). 

(b) Many English words ending in -ion come from Latin via French. 

(c) Many English words ending in -ate, -ance, -ent, -ence come from Latin, 
again via French. 

(d) English derivatives have ‘j’ and ‘v’ where the Latin words from which 
they come have i and u used as consonants (i.e. before or between vowels). 
So /anuarius produces ‘January’ and uided produces ‘video’. The reverse 
process will help you to see whether a word has a Latin root, e.g. ‘juvenile’ 
comes from Latin iuuenilis. 

(e) When Latin was written entirely in capitals, it used V to represent the 
sounds that we know as the vowel u, either long as in FVR ‘thief? or short 
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as in BONVS ‘good’; and the ‘glide’ or semi-vowel w as in VOCO 

‘I call’. Thus classical and late Latin had only one sign for the vowel 

and semi-vowel, and that sign was V. When minuscules (lower-case letters) 
were introduced (c. fourth century AD), V in both its pronunciations 
became uw. But many writers (and, much later, printers) of ‘standard’ Latin 
then decided to distinguish between the vowel and semi-vowel, and chose 
u for the vowel and v for the semi-vowel, thus distinguishing between e.g. 
bonus and voco — and v at that time was pronounced as in English ‘vein’. 
That was how the unclassical lower-case intruder v slipped into the Latin 
alphabet, bringing with it a non-classical sound as well. This explains why 
we use u throughout. As a matter of interest, the letter indicating pure ‘w’ 
does appear in Latin around the first century AD as VV (e.g. the German 
name VVITILDES). 


It is worth noting that these are letters relevant only to the writing of Latin. 
At this early stage the Latin alphabet had no relevance to the writing of 
Anglo-Saxon (the basis of English), which used a runic alphabet till about 
the eighth century AD. Anglo-Saxon then gradually adopted the Latin 
alphabet, the source of the English alphabet we have today, even more so 
after the Norman invasion of 1066. The Church, of course, was writing in 
Latin throughout this period! 


Note 


English has taken some of its Latin-based words direct from Latin rather than 
through an intermediary language such as French, e.g. ‘wine’ from uinum, ‘wall’ 
from uallum (see Appendix p. 406). Other English words look similar to Latin 
not because they have been taken from Latin, but because both English and 
Latin share a common linguistic ancestor, Indo-European, the vocabulary of 
which is preserved in different ways in the various derivative tongues. Thus the 
Indo-European word for ‘two’, which can be reconstructed as *dud, emerges in 
English as two, German zwei, Sanskrit dvau and Latin duo (whence French deux, 
Italian due, Spanish dos). 


Word-building 

(a) Stems 

The stem of one word gives the clue to the meaning of many other words, e.g. 
seru- in the form seru-us or seru-a means ‘slave’; as a verb, with a verb-ending, 
seruio, it means ‘I am a slave to’. 


coqu- in the noun form coquus = ‘a/the cook’; in the verb form 
coquo = ‘I cook’ 


aed- in the form aedés = ‘a/the house’; with the suffix -ficd (= ‘make’): 
aedificé = ‘T build’; in the form aedilis, it means ‘aedile’, a Roman state 
official originally with a particular responsibility for building 
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(b) Prefixes 

A ‘prefix’ (prae ‘in front of, fixus ‘fixed’, cf. ‘preposition’, p. 12) is a word 
fixed in front of another. Most prepositions (see 10), e.g. in ‘into’, ‘in’, ‘on’, ad 
‘towards’ etc., can also be used as prefixes, and as such slightly alter the meaning 
of the ‘root’ word to which they are fixed, e.g.: 


root word sum ‘I am’: adsum ‘I am near’; insum ‘Tam in’ 
root word porto ‘I carry’: importo ‘I carry in’; apporto ‘I carry to’ 
(observe that inp- becomes imp- and adp- becomes app-) 
Note the following prepositions which are commonly used as prefixes: 
cum (con-) ‘with’ 
prae ‘before, in front of, at the head of” 


post ‘after’ 


EXERCISE 


Split the following Latin words up into prefix and root, and say what they might 
mean: conuoco, inhabit6, inuocd, praeuided, comportd, praesum, posthabeo. 


(c) Verb-stems different from the present stem 


As you will soon discover, Latin verbs have a number of different “stems’. So 
far you have learnt the present stem, e.g. woc-6 ‘I call’. But most Ist conjugation 
verbs have another stem in -df- 1.e. uoc-at- (which you will come to later). This 
stem was very fruitful in forming other Latin words, and so French words, and so 
English words, particularly those in -ate or -ation. Thus vocation, convocation, 
invocation, invocate etc. 


EXERCISE 


Give an English word in -ate or -ation from the following Latin words, and say 
what it means: supplico, explic6, importo, do, habito. 

uideo has another stem, uis-, and possided has possess-, giving us what 
English nouns, by the addition of what letters? 


Word exercises 


Give English words connected with the following Latin words: familia, corona, 
scaena, timeo, deus, multus, uideo. 

With what Latin words are the following connected? pecuniary, honorific, 
amatory, thesaurus, porter, clamorous, filial, edifice (Latin ae becomes e), 
unguent, furtive, servile, nullify. 
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Everyday Latin 


We use Latin words and phrases every day of our lives: 
a.m. = ante meridiem. What does ante mean? 


p.m. = post meridiem. What does post mean? What is a 
post mortem? What is a post scriptum? 


ianua = ‘door’. Janus (Janus) was a Roman god who had two faces, 
so that he could look out and in like a door and, like the month 
January, forward to the new year and back to the old 


tandem = ‘at length’, just like the bicycle made for two (introduced 
originally as a learned joke; the Latin word was never used of 
space) 


uox (= ‘voice’) populi, udx dei — meaning? Cf. agnus (‘lamb’) dei 


Frequently in English we give Latin words their correct Latin plurals, e.g. we 
talk of termini, pl. of the Latin terminus. What would you say of someone who 
gave the plural of ‘ignoramus’ as ‘ignorami’ (igndr-d 1)? 

Consider the following plurals: data (‘given things’), agenda (‘things to be 
done’), media (‘things in the middle’). They are neuter plurals, declining like 
multus, directly from Latin. What are their singular forms? Those who know 
Latin gain much pleasure, and suffer much pain, in noticing the inconsistency 
with which English speakers treat Latin plurals, e.g. ‘the data is significant’. But 
should Latin rules control the English language? (Do not write on both sides of 
the paper at once.) 


NOTE: From now on the cases will be shown in their shortened form, nom., voc., 
acc., gen., dat., abl. 
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Grammar and exercises for 1C 


Present imperative active, Ist and 2nd conjugation 


Ist conj. 2nd conj. 
2nds. ama ‘love!’ habé ‘have!’ 
2nd pl. ama-te ‘love!’ habé-te = ‘have!’ 


Notes 


These forms express a command/order (‘imperative’) in Latin. 


2 The understood subject is ‘you’ (s. or pl.). 


3 The s. form is the bare stem of the verb; the pl. adds -/e. 
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EXERCISES 


Construct and translate the s. and pl. imperatives of these verbs: timed, rogo, 
taced, cOgit6, moned, curd, possided (optional: habeo, sto, explicd, célo, amo, 
uided, mane6). 

Translate into English: da coronam!; porta aquam!; in aedibus manéte!; tacé!; 
thésaurum serua!; monéte filiam! 

Translate into Latin: see! (pl.); ask Euclio! (s.); be quiet! (p/.); hide the pot! 
(pL). 


ed ‘I go’, ‘I come’ (irregular): present indicative active 


Ists. 6-0 ‘I go’, ‘I come’, ‘I am going/coming’, ‘I do go/come’ 
2nds. 1-s “you (s.) go’, ‘you (s.) come’, “you (s.) are going/coming’ 
3rds. i-t ‘he/she/it goes/comes/is going/coming’ 


Ist pl. 1-mus ‘we go’, ‘we come’, ‘we are going/coming’ 
2nd pl. 1-tis ‘you (pl.) go’, “you (p/.) come’, ‘you (p/.) are going/ 
coming’ 
3rd pl. é-u-nt ‘they go’, ‘they come’, ‘they are going/coming’ 


Imperatives 
2nds. 1 ‘go!’ etc. 
2nd pl. i-te ‘go!’ ete. 
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Notes 
The stem of the verb is simply i- (as shown by the imperative s.). 


There are many compound words based on 0, e.g. aded ‘I approach’, ‘I go up 
to’ (cf. ad ‘towards’, ‘near’); see Learning Vocabulary for 1C. 


EXERCISES 


Translate into English and then turn s. into pl. and vice versa: 1, eunt, Ttis, e6, 
it, Imus, exitis, abimus, abitis, redeunt, reditis, Ite, redeo, exeunt. 


Translate into Latin: we are going away; they return; go away! (s.); you (p/.) 
are approaching; she is coming out; I am going; go back! (p/.); you (s.) go. 


1st and 2nd declension adjectives: meus, tuus 


me-us a um ‘my’, ‘mine’, and tu-us a um ‘your(s)’ decline exactly like mult-us 
a um, and agree with their nouns in the same way. Observe that tu-us means 
“‘your(s)’ when you are one person. 


NB The vocative of meus is mi (cf. 17A), e.g. mi fili ‘O my son’. 


Ist and 2nd declension adjectives: miser miser-a miser-um 


S 
mM. f n. 
nom. miser miser-a miser-um 
voc. miser miser-a miser-um 
acc.  miser-um miser-am miser-um 
gen. miser-1 miser-ae miser-1 
dat. miser-6 miser-ae miser-6 
abl. — miser-6 miser-a miser-6 
pl. 
m. f n. 
nom. — miser-T miser-ae miser-a 
voc. miser-1 miser-ae miser-a 
acc. miser-0s miser-as miser-a 
gen. miser-Orum  miser-arum _miser-orum 


dat. 
abl. 


< miser-Is > 
< miser-Is > 
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Notes 


All the endings of miser are the same as those of mul/t-us, on the stem miser-, 
except for the nom. and voc. m. s. 


Arrows indicate that the form shown is the same for all genders. For learning 
purposes, say ‘miser-is throughout’ or repeat the word three times. 


EXERCISES 


Add the appropriate forms of meus and tuus to the following nouns (see 20) 
and say what case they are: igne, aedis, honoris, familia, oculorum, domino, 
aquae, Euclidnem, senex. 


Optional. Add the appropriate form of miser to the following nouns and say 
what case they are: Eucliont, Phaedra, deus, ftliam, aedibus, domint, seruarum, 
coquis, senum. 


Personal pronouns: ego ‘I’ and tu ‘you’ 


nom. €g0 TO ti ‘you’ 
acc. mé te 
gen. méi tut 
dat. mihi (m1) tibi 
abl. mé té 
Notes 


1 ti is used when one person is being referred to (cf. tuus). 


When ‘I’ or ‘you’ are subject of a verb, we have seen that Latin does not need to 
express them separately, since the verb itself indicates the person by its personal 
endings -0, -s, -t etc. But Latin does use ego, tt when the speaker wants to 
stress the identity of the person talking or draw a specific contrast between one 
person and another. E.g.: 


> 


(a) ego Euclionem amo, ti Phaedram ‘I like Euclio, whereas you like Phaedra. 


(b) ego deum ciro ‘Iam the person who cares for the god.’ 


It is a matter of emphasis, especially when a contrast is involved. 

mei and tui are ‘objective’ genitives, i.e. ‘of me’, ‘of you’ means ‘directed at 
me/you’. For example, amor tui means ‘love of/for you’ in the sense ‘love 
directed at you’. The idea ‘belonging to me/youw’ is performed by the adjectives 
meus, tuus, e.g. pater meus = ‘my father’, i.e. ‘the father belonging to me’. 
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EXERCISE 


In these sentences, most adjectives are not directly next to the noun they qualify. 
Read through each sentence, predicting the gender, number and case of the 
noun you await (where the adjective comes first) and indicating when the 
adjective is ‘solved’. Then translate, bringing out the force of the word-order. 


(a) malus igitur senex non multum habet hondrem. 
(b) mea est tuus ignis in aula. 

(c) meis tamen in aedibus multi habitant patrés. 
(d) malds enim senés Lar non amat meus. 


(e) meusne tuum seruat pater ignem? (-ne = ?) 


Prepositions 
Note that a, ab ‘(away) from’ and @, ex ‘out of’, ‘from’ take the ablative (cf. in 
+ abl. at 10). 
NB ab and ex are the forms used before following vowels, e.g. ab_auld, ex igne 
but @ scaend. 


EXERCISE 


Translate into Latin: out of the water; into the eye; away from the fire; towards 
the masters; away from the house; onto the stage (optional: out of the pot; to- 
wards the thieves; from the old men; into the house). 


Reading exercises 


Take the Latin as it comes and, as you translate, say what each word is doing 
in the sentence, taking care to ascribe adjectives to the correct nouns (if they 
follow them) or to predict the number, gender and case of the noun (if the 
adjective precedes). Then select a suitable verb in the correct person from the 
list below and translate into correct English. 
(a) ulciInum senex miser... 

(b) dominus enim meus tuum ignem... 

(c) neque ego meum neque ti tuum seruum... ! 
(d) deinde mé serul mali... 

(e) seruds malOs ulcinus meus... 

(f) aulam, mi domine, serua mala... 

(g) ftirem miserum ego quoque... 


(h) ignem ti, ego aquam... 7 
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(1) oculds meds serua tua semper... 
(j) quaré aurum et unguentum et coronas Euclid miser numquam ...? 
porto, célo, vex6, rogo, timed, mones, serud, habed, uerberd, uocd 


1. Verb 2nd s. 
2. Verb Ist s. 


2 Practice in English 


Analyse noun-functions, adjectives and verbs: 


(a) Close up the casement, draw the blind 
Shut out that stealing moon, 
She wears too much the guise she wore 
Before our lutes were strewn 
With years-deep dust, and names we read 
On a white stone were hewn. 
(Thomas Hardy) 


(b) Hail, native language, that by sinews weak 
Didst move my first endeavouring tongue to speak, 
And mad’st imperfect words with childish trips, 
Half unpronounced, slide through my infant lips ... 
(Milton) 


(c) Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of Mankind is Man. 


(Pope) 


3 Quotations 
Translate: 
(a) sola pectinia régnat. (Petronius) 
(b) uéritas numquam perit. (Seneca) 
(c) semper auarus eget. (Horace) 
(d) non déterret sapientem mors. (Cicero) 


(e) in fuga foeda mors est, in uictorid gloridsa. (Cicero) 


sol-us a um alone auar-us 1 2m. miser foed-us a um disgraceful 

peciini-a ae |f. money egeo 2 Tam in need fug-a ae If. rout, flight 

régno | I rule, am king déterreo 2 | frighten off, deter mors mort-is 3f. death 

uéritas uéritat-is 3f. truth sapiéns sapient-is 3m. wise  uictori-a ae 1f. victory 

pereo (conjugates like ed) man glorids-us a um glorious 
I die 
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Section 1 


EITHER 

Reading exercise / Test exercise 

Read the following passage carefully, translating each word as it comes and 
analysing its function. Identify word-groups and anticipate, as far as you can, 
what is to come. When you have done this, translate into correct English. Finally 
read out the passage in Latin with the correct phrasing, thinking out the meaning 
as you read. Use the running vocabulary of IC. 

EUCLIO (clamat) exi! exi ex aedibus, serua. 

(serua in scaenam intrat) 


SERVA quid est, m1 domine? quaré tu mé ex aedibus uocas? (Euclid seruam 
uerberat) 6 mé miseram. ut dominus meus mé uexat. nunc enim mé uerberat. 
sed ti, m1 domine, quaré mé uerberas? 

EUC. 6 mé miserum. tacé, ut mala es! ut mé miserum uexas! mané istic, Staphyla, 
mane! sta! moneo té. 

(in aedis intrat Euclid) 

SER. 6 mé miseram. ut miser dominus meus est! 

(Euclid ex aedibus in scaenam intrat) 

EUC. saluum est. ti tamen quaré istic stas? quaré in aedis nOn 1s? abt! intra in 
aedis! occltide ianuam! 

(serua in aedis intrat) 


nunc abeo ad praetdrem, quod pauper sum. ut inuitus ed! sed s1 hic mane, ulctnt 
mei ‘hem’ inquiunt “senex miser multum habet aurum.’ 


OR 
English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 
into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 
(a) Staphyla, abi et aquam porta! 
Slave-women, go out and ask for fire! 
(b) ti autem, mi domine, quaré ctiras malas habés? 
But why do you, my Euclio, love a wretched slave-woman? 
(c) ut aurum multum senés uexat miserds! 
How the evil old man beats his unhappy slaves! 


(d) 6 mé miseram! ut ocull met mé uexant! 
O dear me! How wretched an old man I am! 
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(e) malos dominos miser’ serul habent. 
(It is) a wretched old man the unhappy daughter loves. 


(f) malorum serudrum oculi domini miseri ctiras non uident. 
The eyes of a bad slave-woman do not see the worry of the unhappy daughter. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
Prefixes 


in- can = ‘into’, ‘in’ (e.g. ined ‘I go in’, insum ‘I am in’), but it can equally well 
be a negative, e.g. insanus = in + sdnus ‘not sane’, ‘mad’ 

é-, ex- usually means ‘out of, ‘out’, e.g. exit ‘he goes out’, exstinguo ‘I put out’, 
expellé ‘I push out’ 

a-, ab- = ‘away (from)’, e.g. abed ‘I go away’ 

re- (only used as a prefix) = ‘back’, ‘again’, e.g. redit ‘he returns’. (Observe 
that re- becomes red- before vowels.) 


EXERCISES 


Give the Latin derivation (prefix and root) of the following English words: 
cogitate, excogitate, instate, reinstate, reverberate, export, revoke, abrogate, 
reserve, explicate (plicé ‘fold’). 


Give English words, with meanings, formed from the following stems: mans- 
(maned); monit- (moned). Use prefixes as necessary. 


Word exercises 


What do the following English words mean? vexatious, admonish, aquatic, 
dominant, impecunious, inexplicable. 


Give English words from: ignis, oculus, maned, malus, saluus. 


Everyday Latin 
nota bene (NB) ‘note well!’ What conjugation is noto? 
vidé' infra (or simply vidé, abbreviated v.) ‘see below’ 
adeste, fidélés ‘be present, faithful!’ ‘O come, all ye faithful’ 
exit ‘(s)he goes out’; exeunt ‘they go out’ 


1. Seen. 8 on p. xi 
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Grammar and exercises for 1D 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


2nd s. 
2nd pil. 


Notes 


— 


dic-6 
dic-i-s 
dic-i-t 
dic-i-mus 
dic-i-tis 
dic-u-nt 


Imperatives 
dic 
dic-i-te 


Present indicative active (3rd conjugation): dic-0 ‘I speak, ‘I say’ 


‘I say’ 

“you (s.) say’ 
‘he/she/it says’ 
“we say’ 

“you (pl.) say’ 
‘they say’ 


‘say!’ (irregular) 
‘say!’ 


Note the key vowel in the 3rd conj. — the short -i- throughout. This -i- is not 


part of the stem in the way that -e- in habed (stem habe-) was. 
2 Observe that the 3rd pl. is dic-u-nt. 


3 Asimilar verb to this is dicd ‘I lead’, ‘I take’. Imperative diic, dicite. 


4 Normal imperatives of 3rd conj. verbs end in -e, -ite (see 36). Note that the 
vowels in these endings are all short. Cf. imperatives of audio in 25. 


25 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


2nd s. 
2nd pl. 
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audi-6 
audi-s 
audi-t 
audi-mus 
audi-tis 
audi-u-nt 
Imperatives 
audi 
audi-te 


Present indicative active (4th conjugation): audio ‘I hear’, ‘I listen to’ 


‘T hear’ 

“you (s.) hear’ 
‘he/she/it hears’ 
“we hear’ 

“you (p/.) hear’ 
‘they hear’ 


‘listen!’ 
‘listen!’ 
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Notes 


The key vowel in the 4th conj. is -i- which follows the same pattern of long 
and short as the -e- of the 2nd conj., and is, like that, part of the stem. So -i- 
appears throughout (contrast the -i- in dico). 


Observe the 3rd pl. in -i-unt; cf. dic-unt. 


EXERCISES 


Translate into Latin: she says; they are leading; we hear; we say; you (p/.) 

hear; speak! (s.); listen! (p/.); lead! (pl.), you (s.) are saying; he hears; they are 
listening. 

Identify the conjugation (Ist, 2nd, 3rd or 4th) of the following verbs and 
translate them: curo, célat, habétis, diicunt, rogas, possidémus, audio (optional: 
iubétis, supplico, clamamus). 

Translate and turn s. into pl. and vice versa: dicitis, audiunt, supplicamus, 
audis, dico, diicimus, audimus, clamant, tacés (optional: rogat, dicit, cOgito, 
manétis, amatis, dtcunt, moneo, uocas, dicis). 


3rd declension nouns: nomen nomin-is 3n. ‘name’ 


S. pl. 
nom. nomen nomin-a 
voc. nomen nomin-a 
acc. nomen nomin-a 


gen. nomin-is nomin-um 
dat. nomin-1  ndmin-ibus 
abl. nomin-e nomin-ibus 


Notes 


All n. nouns have the same forms for the nom. and acc. in both s. and pl. (-a); 
cf. 15. Only the context will tell you whether they are subject or object. Note 
that if the verb is singular then a neuter pl. in -a must be the object; if the verb 
is plural, then neuter s. must be the object. 

All 3rd decl. nouns in -men are neuter, and follow the pattern of nomen. 
nomen is a consonant-stem noun. There are also 3rd decl. n. i-stems. You will 
meet these later. 
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Ist/2nd declension adjectives: pulcher pulchr-a pulchr-um ‘beautiful, 


ft. 

pulchr-a 
pulchr-a 
pulchr-am 
pulchr-ae 
pulchr-ae 
pulchr-a 


f 

pulchr-ae 
pulchr-ae 
pulchr-as 


Nn. 
pulchr-um 
pulchr-um 
pulchr-um 
pulchr-1 
pulchr-o 
pulchr-6 


n. 

pulchr-a 
pulchr-a 
pulchr-a 


pulchr-drum_ pulchr-arum_pulchr-drum 
< pulchr-is > 
< pulchr-is > 


‘handsome’ 

S. 

m. 
nom.  pulcher 
voc.  pulcher 
acc.  pulchr-um 
gen. pulchr-1 
dat.  pulchr-6 
abl. — pulchr-6 

pl. 

m. 
nom. — pulchr-1 
voc.  pulchr-1 
acc.  pulchr-ds 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 

Note 


We have already met miser, which, apart from the nom. s. m., declines like mu/tus on 
the stem miser- (21). pulcher is identical, except that it declines on the stem pulchr-. 


2nd declension nouns: puer puer-i 2m. ‘boy, uir uir-i 2m. ‘man’, culter 
cultr-i 2m. ‘knife’ 


puer puer-i 2m. ‘boy’! 


nom. 
voc. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


Ay 
puer 
puer 
puer-um 
puer-1T 
puer-6 
puer-6 


pl. 

puer-1 
puer-1 
puer-Os 
puer-orum 
puer-is 
puer-1s 


uir uir-i 2m. ‘man’ 


nom. 
voc. 
ace. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


1 


S. pl. 

uir uir-1 

uir uir-1 

uir-um —_uir-0s 

uir-i uir-drum (uir-um — see 16) 
uir-0 uir-1s 

uir-0 uir-1s 


1. These nouns decline exactly like seru-us on the stems puer- and uir-. Only nom. s. m. is 


different. Cf. miser (21). 
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nom. 


acc. 


gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


29 


culter cultr-i 2m. ‘knife?! 


S. pl. 
nom.  culter cultr-1 
voc.  culter cultr-1 
acc. cultr-um _ cultr-ds 
gen. cultr-T cultr-drum 


dat. cultr-6 cultr-1s 
abl.  cultr-6 cultr-is 


1 This noun declines exactly like seru-us on the stem cultr-. Only nom. s. m. is different. 
Cf. pulcher (27). 


EXERCISES 


Give the correct form of the adjectives magnus, miser, pulcher for these cases 
of ndOmen: nomen, nominis, nomine, noOmina, nOminum. 

Give the correct form of pulcher and miser to describe each of these nouns 
(e.g. senem acc. s. m., so senem pulchrum): uxOrum, sororibus, uird, uxdris, 
feminae, fratri, aedis, Larem, serua, aedés, feminis, domini, seruos. 


Optional exercise 


Add the appropriate form of miser, then of pulcher, to the following words and 
translate (e.g. Euclionem = acc. s. m. — miserum/pulchrum ‘unhappy/handsome 
Euclio’ ): sorore, dtuitis, uir, uxdri, feminae, puellis, fili, uiciIno, Larem, fratrum, serua. 


Interrogative pronoun/adjective: quis/qui, quis/quae, quid/quod ‘who?, 
‘which?’, ‘what?’ 


s pl. 

m. if n. m. f n. 
pron. quis quis quid qui quae quae 
adj. qui quae quod 
pron} quem quam quid quos quas quae 
adj. quod 

< cliius > quorum quarum quorum 
<— cul > < quibus (quis) — 

quo qua quo < quibus (quis) — 
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Notes 


‘Interrogative’ means ‘asking a question’. 


Observe that the endings are a mixture of 2nd and 3rd declension. You will 
meet this again (it is called the ‘pronominal’ declension). 


Adjective and pronoun are identical except for nom. s. and the acc. s. n. 


For the pronoun use, cf. ‘who is calling?’ guis uocat? ‘what do I see?’ quid 
uideo?; for the adjective ‘what man is it?’ gui (quis) uir est?, ‘what gold 
do I see?’ guod aurum uided? 


EXERCISES 


Translate into Latin the underlined words with the appropriate form of quis or 
qui + noun. You will need to ask whether the question word is a pronoun or an 
adjective, and then define its case. 


(a) Whose (s. m.) are these books? 

(b) Which women do we see? 

(c) What is this? 

(d) What name is this? 

(e) Whom (m. s.) do you hate most? 
(f) What woman’s are these? 

(g) Whom (f s.) should we persecute? 
(h) Which man is guilty? 


domus ‘house’, ‘home’ 


domus used with prepositions means ‘house’. But when it means ‘home’ it is 
used without the preposition in the following ways: domum ‘(to) home’; domi 
‘at home’; domo ‘from home’. Cf. aedés ‘house’: in aedis ‘into the house’, in 
aedibus ‘in the house’. 


satis ‘enough’, nimis ‘too much, ‘too many’ 

Both these words control nouns in the gen. case (the so-called ‘partitive’ genitive 
indicating part of a whole), e.g. satis pectiniae ‘enough (of) money’, nimis 
honoris ‘too much (of) respect’. satis and nimis are fixed in form. 


-que 

-que means ‘and’ and either (i) links the noun it is joined to with the previous 
word, e.g. seruum patremque ‘slave and father’, or (11) in poetry indicates that a 
list is coming, e.g. seruumgue patremque sororemque ‘both slave and father and 
sister’. 
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EXERCISES 


1 In each of these sentences, there is one adjective which precedes and does not 
stand next to the noun it qualifies. Read through each sentence, predicting the 
gender, number and case of the noun awaited, noting when the adjective is 
‘solved’. Then translate. 


(a) non multam possident pectiniam optimae ux6rés. 
(b) multi meas sororés amant filil. 

(c) seruds miserds optim non uexant senés. 

(d) malt fratrés pulchras uerberant sororés. 

(e) multi féminas pulchras domum dicunt senés. 


Before doing Exercises 2 and 3, revise carefully the ablative forms of nouns of 
the Ist, 2nd and 3rd declensions. 


2 Translate into English: in aedis; in aula; ad Larem; ab ignibus; in aquam; 
ex aults; in aedibus; in aqua; 4 domino; ex oculis (optional: ad dominum; in 
scaenam; in nOmine; 4 serua; in aulam; in scaena). 


3 Translate into Latin: in the house (use aedés); towards the girl; towards the 
brothers; away from the wife; onto the stage; in the house; out of water; away 
from the fires (optional: in the waters; from the stage; into the family; in the 
eye; towards the masters; out of the household). 


4 Translate: nimis coronarum; satis serudrum; nimis aquae; satis nominum; 
nimis sororum; satis ignis. 


Reading exercises 
1 Observe the following: 


ego té uxOrem habeo = J regard you as a wife. 


ego té pauperem facid = J make you poor /a poor man (NB facio 
conjugates like audio, but -i- is short throughout). 


Supply a part of habeo or facid which will make sense of the following 
combinations and translate. Then read out in Latin, phrasing correctly. 


(a) tandem uir mé filium ... 

(b) Euclid uicInum dtuitem ... 

(c) Euclionem pauperem ... 

(d) Megadorus filiam Euclidnis ux6rem ... 
(e) ego autem diuités miseros ... 


(f) dominus malOs seruGs miseros ... 
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2 Practice in English 


Analyse the following passage in terms of subject, object; genitive usages; 
adjectives; prepositions. 

Zeus, as he had promised, has Apollo remove the body of Sarpedon, ‘the 
breathless hero’, from the battlefield. 


Apollo bows, and from Mount Ida’s Height 

Swift to the Field precipitates his Flight; 

Thence, from the War, the breathless Hero bore, 

Veil’d in a Cloud, to silver Simois’ shore: 

There bath’d his honourable wounds, and drest 

His manly Members in th’ Immortal Vest, 

And with Perfumes of Sweet Ambrosial Dews, 

Restores his Freshness, and his Form renews. 

Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged Race, 

Of matchless swiftness, but of silent Pace, 

Received Sarpedon, at the Gods’ command, 

And in a Moment reach’d the Lycian land; 

The Corps amidst his weeping Friends they laid, 

Where endless Honours wait the Sacred Shade. 
(Pope, translation of Iliad XVI) 


Quotations 

Translate: 

(a) uir bonus est quis? (Horace) 

(b) quis non paupertatem extiméscit? (Cicero) 

(c) quis bene célat amorem? (Ovid) 

(d) quid est bedta uita? séciritas et perpetua tranquillitas. (Seneca) 
(e) mors quid est? aut finis aut trdnsitus. (Seneca) 

(f) immodica ira gignit insaniam. (Seneca) 


(g) uitam regit fortiina, non sapientia. (Cicero) 


bon-us a um good mors mort-is 3f. death 
paupertas paupertat-is 3f. poverty aut ... aut either ... or 
extimésco 3 | am greatly afraid of fin-is fin-is 3m. end 

bene well transit-us (nom.) transition 
amor amor-is 3m. love immodic-us a um immoderate 
bedt-us a um happy, blessed ir-a ae \f. anger 

uit-a ae 1f. life gigno 3 I beget, cause 
sécuritas sécuritat-is 3f. freedom insani-a ae \f. madness 

from worry rego 3 I rule, direct 


perpetu-us a um perpetual, continuous _fortiin-a ae 1f. fortune 
tranquillitas tranquillitat-is 3f. peace —_ sapienti-a ae \f. wisdom 
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EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read the following passage carefully, translating in order of the words and 
analysing the function of each one, defining word-groups, and anticipating, as 
far as you can, what is to come. Then translate into correct English. Finally, read 
the passage aloud with the correct phrasing, thinking through the meaning as 
you read. Use the running vocabulary of 1D. 


Megadorum, uirum diuitem et Euclidnis uicinum, soror Eunomia ex aedibus 
uocat. Eunomia enim anxia (worried) est, quod Megadorus uxdrem non habet. 
Megadorus autem uxOrem non uult (wants). nam uxOrés uirds diuités pauperés 
faciunt. habet satis aurI Megadorus et féminas pulchras non amat. ut enim 
pulchra fémina est, ita uirum uexat. ut uir diues est, ita uxor uirum pauperem 
facit. Eunomiam autem sordrem optimam Megadorus habet. ut igitur postulat 
(demands) soror, ita facit frater. Phaedram enim, Euclidnis filiam, puellam 
optimam habet. ut tamen pauper Euclio est, ita dotem habet Phaedra nitllam. 
Megadorus autem dotem non uult (wants). nam si diuités uxorés sunt magnamque 
habent dotem, magnus est post niptias simptus, nimis dant uiri pectiniae. 


OR 
English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 


into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 


(a) ut ego soror optima sum, ita tii frater optimus. 
Just as Phaedra is an excellent daughter, so Euclio is an excellent father. 


(b) dominus meus fratrem uirum optimum habet. 
I consider beautiful women (to be) bad wives. 


(c) quid ndmen uxOris est tuae? 
Who is the brother of my neighbour? 


(d) uir pauper uxOrem pauperem domum dicit. 
The best husbands marry beautiful wives. 


(e) féminae in aedibus stant. 
The girls are going into the water. 


(f) satis ego auri habe, satis pectiniae. 
The rich man has too much money and too much worry. 
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Déliciae Latinae 


Word exercises 


What do the following English words mean? sorority, uxorious, fraternal, virile, 
optimise, pauper, pulchritude, duke (also: il duce; duchy; duchess; doge; ducat 

[coin bearing the duke’s image]), audio-visual, magnify. 

Derive English words from the following Latin: nomen, domi, peciinia, fémina, 
ualé, satis. 


Everyday Latin 


Where would one write ex libris (liber, libr- “‘book’)? 

What sort of statement comes ex cathedra? (Cathedra is a special papal seat — 
originally the bishop’s seat in his church, hence ‘cathedral’.) 

Christ told the story of Dives and Lazarus. Who was Dives? (See Luke 16:1 9ff.) 


Often things seem to go on ad infinitum — explain. What is the force of the in- 
prefix? 


To ‘ad lib’ is to talk ad libitum, 1.e. to whatever extent you want (/ibet ‘it is 
pleasing, desirable’). 


ad nauseam — to what point? 
deus ex machina. Machina is a stage crane. Explain how the phrase comes to 
refer to a miraculous ending to an event. 


per ardua ad astra (Royal Air Force motto) ‘Through the heights / through dif- 
ficulties ...”— where? 


Word-building 


ducoé has another stem, duct-. Use the ‘pool’ of prefixes (pp. 27, 35) and your 
knowledge of common endings to produce at least ten English derivatives, with 
meanings. 

See how large a score you can make with audio, audit- and dico, dict- in the 
same way. 
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33 Present indicative active (3rd/4th conjugation): capio ‘I capture’ 
Ists.  capi-d ‘I capture’ 
2nd s.  capi-s “you (s.) capture’ 
3rds._— capi-t ‘he/she/it captures’ 


Istpl.  capi-mus ‘we capture’ 
2nd pl. capi-tis ‘you (p/.) capture’ 
3rd pl. capi-u-nt ‘they capture’ 


Notes 


1 There are a number of verbs which draw their forms from both 3rd and 4th 
conjugations. You have met facid, ‘I make, do’. 


2 capio appears to be straight 4th conjugation in the pres. ind. act., but observe a 
difference. True, it keeps the -i- all the way through, but the -i- remains short 
as in the 3rd conj. 


34 uolo ‘I wish, ‘I want’ (irregular): present indicative active 
Ists. udl-6 ‘T wish’, ‘I want’ 

2nds. ul-s “you (s.) wish’, “you (s.) want’ 
3rds._wul-t (uol-t) ‘he/she/it wishes/wants’ 

Ist pl. udl-u-mus ‘we wish/want’ 

2nd pl. _ wiul-tis (udl-tis) ‘you (p/.) wish/want’ 

3rd pl. —_udl-u-nt “they wish/want’ 

Note 


The stem of wo/d is irregular but observe that the personal endings are regular, 
1.€. -o, -S, -t etc. 


35 fero ‘| bear’, ‘I carry, ‘I lead’ (irregular): present indicative active 
Ists.  fér-d ‘T bear’ 
2nds. — fer-s “you (s.) bear’ 
3rds.  fer-t ‘he/she/it bears’ 
Ist pl. fer-i-mus ‘we bear’ 
2nd pl. _ fér-tis “you (pl/.) bear’ 


3rd pl. fér-u-nt ‘they bear’ 
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Note 


It is the absence of -i- between stem and ending in 2nd, 3rd s. and 2nd pl. that 
makes this irregular. 


Present imperatives active (all conjugations) 


1 2 3 4 3/4 
ama ‘love!’ habé ‘have!’ pdsc-e ‘ask!’ audi ‘hear!’ cap-e ‘take!’ 
ama-te habé -te posc-ite audi-te capi-te 
Notes 
1 We use posco for 3rd conj. as dico has an irregular imperative. capio ‘I take’, ‘I 


— 


— 


capture’ should be learnt now, as it will exemplify 3rd/4th conj. throughout. 


Note the similarity of 3rd and 3rd/4th conj. imperative forms. Despite the 
presence of the -i- in capio, the imperative form in the s. is still cap-e. 


Irregular imperatives 


Sum eo dico diico fero facio 
es ‘be!’ T‘go!’ dic‘say!’ dic ‘lead!’ fer ‘bring!’ fac ‘do!’, ‘make!’ 
és-te I-te dic-i-te diic-i-te fér-te faci-te 


Notes 


Herewith a mnemonic to help you remember four of the irregular imperatives: 
‘dic had a diic with fer on its back, and that’s a fac’. Purists will prefer to 
emphasise the long vowels. 


Observe the lack of -i- in ferte (cf. fertis at 35). 


EXERCISES 


Translate into Latin: you (s.) make; hear! (p/.); they carry; bring! (s., two 
verbs); she wishes; we do; he bears; go! (p/.); you (s.) want; demand! (s.); I do; 
take (s.) the dowry! (optional: we make; you (s.) endure; you (p/.) bring; you 
(pl.) wish; love (s.) your father!). 

Translate the following, then change s. to pl. and vice versa: facimus; fert; 
uult; ferunt; dic; ferte; uolumus; est; eunt; facis; diicite; Ite; capite (optional: 
fac; uls; es; habent; dicit; audite; faciunt; fers). 
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38 3rd declension nouns: onus oner-is 3n. ‘load’, ‘burden’ 


S. pl. 
nom. onus Oner-a 
voc.  Onus Oner-a 
acc. onus Oner-a 


gen. Oner-is Oner-um 
dat. Oner-I —onér-ibus 
abl. oner-e — onér-ibus 


Note 


All 3rd decl. nouns in -us, -eris are n. (cf. nomen 26). Observe that, as usual, the 
nom. and acc. forms are the same; and that, like nomen, the nom. and acc. pl. end 
in -a. It is vital to know the full categorisation (i.e. onus oner-is 3n.) of nouns 
like onus; otherwise you might mistake onus for a m. noun or onera for af. noun. 
onus is a consonant-stem noun. 


EXERCISES 


1 Give the correct form of multus for these cases of onus: onus, oneris, onere, 
onera, oneribus. 


2 Find the words which agree with the given form of pulcher: 


pulchro: oneris, scelere, domini, facinus, det, di 

pulchra: fémina, facinora, scelera, seruae, senex 

pulchrum: opus, seruum, féminam, senés, Larem, scelus, facinoris 
pulchrorum: nominum, seruarum, dedrum, senum, scelerum 


39 Questions in -ne? 


-ne attached to the FIRST word of a sentence turns a statement into a question, 
e.g. puerum amas “you love the boy’ — amasne puerum? ‘do you love the boy?’ 


NB Emphasis is placed on the first word in such questions. puerumne amas? 
means ‘is it the boy you love?’ 


EXERCISE 


Read out these sentences in Latin, correctly phrased. Then translate. Next turn 
each into a question, putting the word to be questioned first, and adding -ne to it. 
Translate and read out the Latin again. 


(a) est bona puella. 
(b) tmus ad aedis Euclionis. 
(c) fert bene onus serua. 
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(d) optimum consilium habent. 

(e) Euclio filiam statim promittit. 
(f) Megadorus satis pectiniae habet. 
(g) soror fratrem bene audit. 

(h) scaenam uidétis. 

(1) Euclio honorem numquam dat. 


(j) uxOrés nimis aurl semper habent. 


quid + genitive 

We have already met satis + gen. ‘enough (of)’, and nimis + gen. ‘too much (of)’; 
quid + gen. = ‘what (of)?’, e.g. quid consili est? ‘what (of) plan is there?’ quid 
negoti est? ‘what (of) trouble is there?’ ‘what’s the problem?’ This is another 
example of the so-called ‘partitive’ genitive (cf. 31). 


EXERCISES 


Translate: in aedis; € dote; in anim6; ad hominés; ab aqua; ex ignibus; domi; & 
pericul6; in exittum; ad aquas; in periculum. 

Translate these sentences: 

(a) ubi est Megadorus? quid consilt habet? 

(b) uxdremne pulchram uult uir dtues? quid negott est? 

(c) té igitur bonum habeo. 

(d) serul in aedibus nimis faciunt scelerum, nimis facinorum malorum. 


(e) quid oneris fers? quo 1s? 


Reading exercises 


Read through each of these pairs of sentences. In each case (1) say whether the 
subject of the second sentence is m., f- or n., (2) say to what or whom the 
second sentence refers, (3) translate the sentences, (4) read aloud in Latin, 
correctly phrased. 


(a) Megadorus filiam Euclidnis sine dote domum diicit. optimus igitur homo est. 
(b) Megadorus domi hodié neque niiptias parat neque coquos uocat. malum est. 
(c) Eunomia soror Megador' est. bona fémina est. 

(d) Eunomia fratrem habet. non dubium est. 


(e) Euclio filiam amat. malus non est. 
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(f) Euclid timet. non dubium est. 
(g) Staphyla consilium Euclidnis audit. malum est. 


(h) Staphyla in aedis redit. ctirae enim pléna est. 


2 Practice in English 


Analyse the following piece, stating, as you read, subject, verb, object, adjective. 


But anxious Cares the pensive Nymph oppress’d, 

And secret Passions labour’d in her Breast. 

Not youthful Kings in Battle seiz’d alive, 

Not scornful Virgins who their Charms survive, 

Not ardent Lovers robb’d of all their Bliss, 5 

Not ancient Ladies when refused a Kiss, 

Not Tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her Mantle’s pinned awry, 

E’er felt such Rage, Resentment and Despair, 

As thou, sad Virgin! for thy ravish’d Hair. 10 
(Pope, Rape of the Lock) 


Quotations 


Translate: 
(a) festina lenté. (Suetonius) 


(b) uirtus sola uitam efficit beatam. (Cicero) 
(c) nihil inuitus facit sapiéns. (Seneca) 

(d) auctor opus laudat. (Ovid) 

(e) nihil in uulgd modicum. (Tacitus) 


(f) neque bonum est uoluptas neque malum. (Aulus Gellius) 


festino | T hurry, hasten inuit-us a um unwilling(ly) 
lenté slowly sapiens sapient-is 3m. wise man 
uirtus uirtut-is 3f. goodness auctor auctor-is 3m. author 
sol-us a um alone, only opus oper-is 3n. work 

uit-a ae If. life laudo \ I praise 

efficid 3/4 I make X (acc.) Y (acc.) uulg-us i 2n. crowd, mob 
beat-us a um happy, blessed modic-us a um moderate 

nihil nothing uoluptas uoluptat-is 3f. pleasure 
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EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read carefully through this passage, translating in the order of the words, 
analysing the function of each and the groupings of the words, and anticipating 
the direction of the sentences. Translate into correct English. Then read aloud 
the passage with correct phrasing, thinking through the meaning as you read. 
Use the running vocabulary of LE. 


Megadorus Euclidnem uicinum uidet. a foro abit Euclid. anxius est. nam animus 
Euclidnis, quod aurum non uidet, domi est, Euclid ipse (himself) forts (outside). 
Euclidnem blandé salitat Megadorus, homo dtues pauperem. timet autem Euclid, 
quod Megadorus uir diues est. perspicuum est. Megadorus thésaurum Euclionis 
uult. non dubium est. Euclid in aedis it, uidet aurum, saluum est. ex aedibus igitur 5 
exit. Megadorus filiam Euclidnis uxorem poscit. filiam promittit Euclid, sed sine 
dote. pauper enim est. dOtem igitur habet nillam. Megadorus dotem uult nillam. 
bonus est et diues satis. niiptiae hodié sunt. coquum igitur uocat Megadorus in 
aedis. timet autem Staphyla, quod Phaedra é Lyconidé grauida est. Megadorus 
uxdrem domum diicit grauidam. malum est. 10 


OR 

English-Latin 

Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences into 
Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order correctly. 


(a) irridésne mé, homo malus uirum optimum? 
Is he, a rich man, pouring scorn on Euclio, a poor man? 


(b) malum est. Megadorus enim filiam EucliOnis uxdrem facit. 
There’s no doubt. The old man considers the girl his daughter. 


(c) redite ad Larem, serut! coronas ferte multas! 
Go into the house, slave-woman! Bring your burdens! 


(d) quid consilt est? Megadorusne dotem uult? malum est. 
What’s up? Do you want money? There’s no doubt (of that). 

(e) quo abis? isne in aedis? nuiptiasne paras hodié? optimum est. 
What do they want? Are they going home? Are they carrying loads? 
They’re good lads. 


(f) bonum habé animum, Megadore! nam consilium bonum est. 
Cheer up, master. The deed’s a very good one. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 


trans means ‘across’. Sometimes it appears as trd-, e.g. trado ‘I hand over’, ‘I 
hand across (the ages)’ — whence ‘tradition’. 
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pro means ‘in front of, ‘on behalf of’, ‘for’. 

Learn three important stems: 

mitt has another stem miss- (thus pro + mitto ‘send ahead’, ‘send in advance’ 
gives ‘promise’ ). 

facio has another stem fact-. When facio has a prefix, it becomes -ficid, stem 
fect-, e.g. prae + facid becomes praeficid, stem praefect-. Add -ant/-ent to 
your list of suffixes, e.g. efficient. 


feré has another stem /at-. 


EXERCISE 


Using the pool of prefixes and suffixes you have built up so far (pp. 27, 35, 44), 
construct English words from the stems of mittd (miss-), facid (fact-), ferd (1at-) 
and dico (duct-). Say how the English word gets its meaning. The final list 
should be on the long side. 


Word exercise 

Give the meaning and Latin connection of these English words: nuptial, 
animate, hominid (-id = ‘son of’), voluntary, onus, fact. 

Observe how fruitful the fer- stem is in English. Give the meanings of: 
igniferous, auriferous. 


3 What sort of people are those who are asinine and bovine? 


Note that ae- in Latin becomes e- in medieval Latin and so, often, in English, 
e.g. aequus — ‘equal’. 


Everyday Latin 

Cf. = confer ‘compare!’ (cum + ferd ‘bring together’). 

A ‘recipe’ in English is an imperative — recipe! ‘take!’, from recipid. This is a 
useful way of remembering 3/4 imperatives. 

A common neuter noun in -us in Latin is corpus. Remember it is neuter; and 
remember the stem is corpor- with the help of this quotation: méns sana in 
corpore sano ‘a healthy mind in a healthy body’ (Juvenal c. AD 100, Roman 
satirist, telling us what all men should pray for). Cf. corporeal, incorporate, 
corporation. Equally helpful may be the important legal principle habeas corpus 
“you must have the body’, i.e. the accuser must present the defendant in person 
for examination in court (see 157 for the grammar of habeas). 
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Present infinitive active ‘to —’ (= second principal part): all conjugations 


1 2 3 4 3/4 

‘tolove’ ‘tohave’ ‘tosay ‘tohear’ ‘to capture’ 

ama-re habé-re  dic-e-re_—_audi-re cap-e-re 
Notes 


The infinitive commonly means ‘to —’, e.g. amare ‘to love’. It is, in fact, 

an indeclinable noun based on a verb (derivation = in ‘no’, finis ‘ending’). 
Consider how ‘I like a run’ (‘run’, noun, object) means virtually the same as ‘I 
like to run’ (‘to run’ noun, object). It completes verbs such as vold ‘I wish to’, 
e.g. amare volo ‘I wish to love’. 


2 Note the long vowel in conjs. 1, 2 and 4, and the loss of -i- in the 3rd/4th con). 


infinitive. 

The infinitive is known as the second principal part (the first principal part 
being the dictionary form, i.e. amd, habed, dicd, audid, capio). At the moment 
it is important to learn because, in conjunction with the first principal part, it 
tells you infallibly what conjugation the verb is. Thus: 


Istp.p. 2ndp.p. 


-0 -are = Ist conjugation 

-e0 -ere = 2nd conjugation 

-0 -ere = 3rd conjugation 

-10 -ire = 4th conjugation 

-i0 -ere = 3rd/4th conjugation 


Irregular infinitives: sum, ed, uolo, ferd 
Learn the following irregular infinitives: 
sum — és-se ‘to be’ 
e6 — i-re ‘to go’ 
uold — uél-le ‘to wish’ 


fero —fer-re ‘to bear’ 
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44 
EXERCISE 


Give the infinitive of these verbs and translate: habe, explico, cél6, inuenio, 
maneo, redeo, diico, dic, posco, std, rogo, fugid, amittd, auferd, facio, sum 
(optional: uerberd, coqu6, dormi6, serud, uold). 


Personal pronouns: ego ‘I’, nos ‘we’; tu ‘you’ (s.), uds you (pl.) 


nom. 6go ‘TY nos ‘we’ ti ‘you’ uds ‘you’ 
acc. me nos te uds 
gen. mel nostrum tu uéstrum 
nostri uéstrT 
dat. mihi (mi) nobis tibi uodbis 
abl. mé nobis té udbis 
Notes 


You have already met the s. forms ego, tii (22). Here are their plurals, 70s, wos. 
Note the gen. pl. forms. 


nostrum, uestrum are the so-called ‘partitive’ genitives (31), e.g. multi nostrum 
‘many of us’, nostri, uestri are ‘objective’ genitives (see 223), e.g. memor nostri 
“mindful of us’, i.e. X remembers us (direct object, hence ‘objective’ genitive). 


3rd declension adjectives: omn-is e ‘all’, ‘every’ 


S. pl. 
nom. oOmni-s omn-e omn-és omn-ia 
voc. oOmmni-s omn-e omn-és omn-ia 
acc. Omn-em Oomn-e o6mn-is (omn-és) Omn-ia 
gen. < omn-is > < omn-ium — 
dat. <— omn-I > < omn-ibus > 
abl. <— omn-I > < omn-ibus > 


Notes 


Just as with 2nd decl. adjectives like mult-us a um, 3rd decl. adjectives must 
agree in gender, number and case with the nouns they describe (14). 


M. and f. forms are the same as each other in s. and pl. —a useful saving of 
labour for the learner. 
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3 Generally, 3rd decl. adjectives are i-stems (cf. 12) and have: 


abl. s. in -7, acc. pl. in -is, n. pl. in -ia, gen. pl. in -ium 


Contrast 3rd decl. consonant-stem nouns, which have: 


abl. s. in -e, acc. pl. in -és, n. pl. in -a, gen. pl. in -um 


4 Similar to omnis: trist-is e ‘sad’; facil-is e ‘easy’; difficil-is e ‘difficult’. 


3rd declension adjectives: ingéns ingéns (ingent-) ‘huge’ 


nom. 
voc. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


Note 


S. 
ingéns ingéns 
ingéns ingéns 


ingént-em ingéns 
< ingént-is > 
< ingént-I > 
< ingént-I > 


pl. 

m./f- n. 
ingént-és ingént-ia 
ingént-és ingént-ia 


ingént-is (ingént-és) ingént-ia 
< ingént-ium —> 
< ingént-ibus — 
< ingént-ibus > 


Observe the stem change of this common type of adjective in -éns and note that 
its n. s. form is the same as the m./f. form in the nom. Otherwise, its endings are 
identical to those of omnis. 


3rd declension adjectives: audax audax (audac-) ‘bold’, ‘courageous’ 


nom. 
voc. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


Note 


S. 

m/f. Nn. 
audax audax 
audax audax 


audac-em atidax 
<— audac-is > 
<~audac-i — 
<— audac-I > 


pl. 
audac-és audac-ia 
audac-és audac-ia 


audac-is (audac-és) audac-ia 
< audac-ium > 
< audac-ibus > 
< audac-ibus > 


This very common 3rd decl. adjective type ends in -x in the nom., and has its 
stem in -c-. audax follows the pattern of ingéns in the relationship between the 
nom. s. m. and n. forms. Other endings identical with omnis, ingéns. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Decline in full: puer audax; omnis aqua; ingéns periculum. 
2 Construct a grid consisting of 7 columns with headings as follows: 


NOUN CASE NUMBER GENDER omnis’ ingéns — audax 


Under the heading NOUN write the following list of nouns down the column: 
seruae, thésaurl, oculos, dominus, nominibus, consilium, céna, turbarum, ciut, 
pectnias, puella, periculd, ignis, animis. 

Leave plenty of space between each noun. In the next three columns, define 
exactly the case, number and gender of each of the nouns. In the last three 
columns make omnis, ingéns and audax agree with the noun. Where the form of 
the noun indicates different possible cases, write down all the possibilities. E.g. 


NOUN CASE NUMBER GENDER omnis _ ingéns audax 


filiae gen. S. if omnis ingentis audacis 
dat. S. f. omni ingenti audaci 
nom. pi. f. omnés ingentés audacés 


3. Determine which of the nouns is in agreement with the given adjective (the 
answer may be one or more than one): 
ingentem — noOminum, cOnsilium, deum, seruarum 
audax — puella, consilium, homo, dominus, ingenia 
omnium — oculum, coquérum, periculum, hondrem 
tristés — animOos, domint, filiae, familiam, aedis 
facilia — aqua, serua, puella, familia, scelera 
difficill — coqu6, frater, sororis, dominus, filia, turba, exitid 


47 diues diuit-is ‘wealthy’, ‘a wealthy man’; pauper pauper-is ‘poor’, 
‘a poor man’ 


S. pl. 
nom.  dtues diues diuit-és  diuit-a 
voc. diues diues diuit-és  diuit-a 
acc. diuit-em diues diuit-és  diuit-a 
gen. <— diuit-is > <— diuit-um > 
dat. <— diuit-I > < diuit-ibus > 
abl. < dtuit-e > < dtuit-ibus — 
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S. pl. 
nom. patper pauper pauper-€s pauper-a 
voc. pauper pauper pauper-€s pauper-a 
acc. pauper-em pauper pauiper-€s pauper-a 
gen. <— pauper-is > <— pauiper-um — 
dat. <— pauper-I > < paupér-ibus > 
abl. <— patiper-e > < paupér-ibus > 


These decline like 3rd decl. consonant-stem nouns (abl. in -e, gen. pl. in -u7) but 
the same forms are also used as adjectives. Contrast the i-stem omnis, ingéns, 
audax 44-6. 

When used as adjectives these mean ‘wealthy’ or ‘poor’. But they can be 
used on their own, when they act as nouns, and mean ‘a wealthy person’, ‘a poor 
person’, e.g. Euclid diuités amat ‘Euclio adores the rich/rich people’ (noun); but 
Euclid homo pauper est ‘Euclio is a poor man’ (adjective). 

The same principle applies to all adjectives in Latin. When used on their own, 
they can stand as nouns. In such circumstances, it is very important to pay close 
attention to the gender of the adjective, e.g. multi (pl.) on its own would mean 
‘many men’; multae ‘many women’; multa ‘many things’, omnés could mean 
‘all men’ or ‘all women’; but omnia would mean ‘all things’, ‘everything’. 


EXERCISE 


Translate into English: 

(a) multae neque dormiunt neque cénam coquunt. 
(b) bona aufert. 

(c) omnia scire uultis. 

(d) pulchri pulchras amant. 

(e) omnés peciiniam habére uolunt. 

(f) multi fugiunt, multi autem stant. 

(g) pauperem diues non amat. 

(h) omnés boni ciuis ciirant. 

(i) mali mala cogitant. 


(j) pectinia omnis uexat. 
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Reading exercises 


1 Say, as you translate in the order of the words, what the functions of the words 
and the word-groups are in these incomplete sentences. Complete them (with 
a form of uold) and translate into correct English. Then read them aloud, 
phrasing them correctly. 


(a) ubi pauper cénam ingentem habére ...? 

(b) quo ti intre ...? 

(c) cliras dtuitis ferre omnis pauper ... 

(d) amare puellas pulchras et aurum domini auferre nOs serul ... 
(ce) facile ferre onus clués omnés ... 


(f) uds apud Euclionem cénam coquere numquam ... 


2 Practice in English 


Analyse these examples, in the order of the words, determining subject, object, 
verb, infinitive. 


(a) The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work. (Yeats) 


(b) To err is human, to forgive divine. (Pope) 

(c) And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. (Shakespeare) 

(d) We'll teach you to drink deep. (Shakespeare) 

(e) To make dictionaries is dull work. (Johnson) 


(f) Love looks not with the eyes but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind. (Shakespeare) 


3 Quotations 


Translate: 
(a) aeuum omne et breue et fragile est. (Pliny) 


(b) senectis insanabilis morbus est. (Seneca) 

(c) ira furor breuis est. (Horace) 

(d) rationale animal est homo. (Seneca) 

(e) facilis est ad beatam uitam uia. (Seneca) 

(f) difficile est saturam non scribere. (Juvenal) 

(g) difficile est longum subito déponere amorem. (Catullus) 
(h) naturam quidem mutare difficile est. (Seneca) 

(i) uarium et miutabile semper / femina. (Virgil) 


(j) turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor. (Ovid) 
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aeu-um 7 2n. age 

breu-is e short 

fragil-is e brittle, frail 
senectis senectiit-is 3f. old age 
insanabil-is e incurable 
morb-us 1 2m. disease 

ir-a ae \f. anger 

furor furor-is 3m. madness 
rational-is e possessing reason 
animal animal-is 3n. animal 
bedat-us a um happy, blessed 
uit-a ae If. life 


Section 1 


scribé 3 I write 

long-us a um long, long-lasting 

subito suddenly 

dépono 3 | lay aside 

amor amor-is 3m. love 

natur-a ae \f. nature 

quidem indeed (emphasises preceding 
word) 

muito | I change, alter 

uari-us a um variable 

mutabil-is e changeable 

turp-is e disgraceful 


ui-a ae \f. road, way miles milit-is 3m. soldier 


difficil-is e difficult 
satur-a ae If. satire 


senil-is e in an old man 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read this passage, translating in word-order, defining the function of each word 
and anticipating the construction. Translate into correct English. Then read the 
passage aloud in Latin, phrasing correctly, thinking through the meaning as you 
read. Use the running vocabulary of IF. 


Megadorus niuptias facere uult. coquds igitur uocat multds ad aedis. coquorum 
opus est cénam coquere ingentem. uxdrem domum diicit Megadorus Phaedram, 
Euclionis filiam. sed coqut Euclidnem uirum pauperem habent et tristem. nam 
nil amittere uult. follem enim ingentem, ubi dormire uult, in Os imponit. ita 
animam, dum dormit, noOn amittit. apud tonsoOrem praesegmina, quod nihil uult 
amittere, colligit omnia et domum fert. aquam dare non uult. ignem dare, quod 
amittere timet, non uult. uir tristis est. coqui igitur in aedis inire Megadori, uirt 
diuitis et facilis, uolunt. periculum autem in aedibus Megadori multum est, uasa 
argentea ingentia, uestés multae, multum aurum. si quid serui amittunt, coquds 
ftirés putant (think) et comprehendere uolunt. apud Euclidnem autem coqui salut 
sunt. uasa enim argentea ex aedibus auferre Euclidnis facile non est, quod uasa 
nilla habet! 


OR 
English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 


into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 
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(a) quaré in aedis Megador\, uiri diuitis, onus ferre uultis? 

Do you want to cook dinner in a poor man’s, Euclio’s, house? 
(b) ciués omnés é periculd exire uolunt. 

Resolute slaves want to escape from the house. 
(c) ingentem enim Amittere pectiniam quis uult? 

What woman doesn’t want to find a bold slave? 
(d) diuités ubi ntiptias faciunt, coquos in aedis uocant. 

When they want a large dinner, masters ask for a good cook. 
(e) omnés coqui cultrds portant ingentis. 

A beautiful woman draws (ferd) a big crowd. 
(f) apud tamen pauperem céna tristis est. 

At arich man’s house dinners are excellent. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 

G/ab appears as au as a prefix to ferd, i.e. auferd ‘I take away’. 
in means ‘into’, ‘upon’ in inuenid ‘I come upon’, ‘I find’. 

Observe the interesting combination of elements in negdtium ‘business’. The 
word is built up of nec(g)- ‘not’ + dtium ‘leisure’. 


EXERCISES 


Give the meaning and Latin connection of: civilised, nihilistic, cook, 
dormitory, fugitive, negotiate, initial, invention, science, emit. 

Give English words from the Latin: facilis, audax, omnis (dat. pl.), aridus, 
lapis (VB stem), tonsor. 


Word study 


uestis means ‘clothes’ (uestid ‘I dress’), so English ‘vest’. uestidrium ‘dressing 
room’ emerges in English as ‘vestry’, inuestire ‘to put clothes on’, ‘surround’ 
gives ‘investiture’ and ‘invest’ (clothing one’s money with yet more?), trans 
‘across’ + uest- yields ‘transvestite’, one who crosses over to the clothes of the 
opposite sex, or simply one who disguises him/herself: hence ‘travesty’. di- 
(indicating separation) + uest- gives ‘divest’, ‘take clothes off’. 

Do not confuse with ‘vestige’, from uwestigium ‘footprint’, ‘trace’: hence e.g. 
‘investigate’, which means “following on someone’s tracks’. 
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The dative case: usage and meaning 


Summary of dative forms 


Ist/2nd decl. 3rd decl. 
m fi on. m./f/n. 

Ss. -O -ae -0 -I 

pl. -is -Is -is -ibus 


The dative is in one sense only the ‘giving’ case (the word derives from do ‘I 
give’, which has another stem dat-). That is, if I give something fo a person, 
the person who receives it is in the dative case, e.g. mihi aulam dat ‘he gives 
me the pot / the pot to me’ (known as the indirect object). But equally, it is the 
‘losing’ case too, since if I take something from a person, the person goes into 
the dative case, e.g. homini aulam aufero ‘1 take the pot from the man’. So 
one can say that the dative is the case defining the gainer or the loser, the one 
advantaged or disadvantaged. 


2 Another ‘advantage’ sense is that of possession, expressed by sum + dative, e.g. 


est mihi peciinia ‘there is money to me’, ‘I have money’. 


Another common usage of the dative is to denote the person spoken to (also, 
in some sense, a gainer — a gainer of the words you have spoken), e.g. feminae 
dicit multa ‘he says many things to the woman’ (indirect object again). 


“To’ (i.e. ‘to the advantage of’) and ‘from’ (i.e. ‘to the disadvantage of), 
and sometimes ‘for’, will translate the dative best for the time being. But you 
should note that the usages and meanings of the dative are very wide, and that 
when they are all gathered together the common idea behind them all seems to 
be that the person in the dative is somehow involved or interested in the action 
of the verb: that action has some consequences for the person, sometimes 
specific, sometimes quite vague. So when you come across a dative, ask first 
“How is the person in the dative case affected by the verb, or other word, that 
controls it?’ 

Distinguish between ‘to’ and ‘from’ indicating primarily motion (when 
Latin uses ad, ex, ab) and the dative usages (indicating gain or loss) outlined 
above. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Form the dative s. and pl. of these noun + adjective phrases: senex miser; 
puella audax; puer ingéns; onus multum; consilium audax (optional: soror 
optima; nOmen meum; culter tuus; seruus omnis). 

2 Pick out the datives in this list: ciram, animo, fana, uirtuti, audaciae, hominis, 
anim6s, dtuitibus, uxor, onerl, pectiniam, filiis, aquae, domino, ignibus, 
uicinum, dis, honorés, féminis, coronae, consilid. 

3 Give the Latin for: to the huge slaves; for me; to the unhappy old man’s 
disadvantage; to the wicked wives; for us; belonging to you (s.) (optional: to 
the advantage of the best citizen; belonging to the bold slave-girl; to the good 
father’s disadvantage; for every boy). 


4 Translate these sentences: 
(a) deinde Lar familiae aulam Euclioni dat aurt plénam. 
(b) senex miser tamen aurum omne fano crédit. 
(c) sed seruus audax seni miser6 aurum auferre uult. 


(d) Euclid autem ita seru6 clamat malo: ‘quid tibi negoti est in fano? quid mihi 
aufers?’ 


(e) seruus igitur timet et Eucliont aurum non aufert. 


(f) Euclid autem 4 fano aulam aufert, quod nunc ded aurum crédere non uult. 


Ablative of description 


The ablative is used to describe the qualities people or things have which enable 
them to act as they do. This is the ablative of description, e.g. uir summa uirttite 
‘a man with/of great courage’, iuuwenis nulla continentid ‘a young man with/of 
no self-control’. Translate such ablatives as ‘with’ first time round, then adjust to 
produce a smooth English version. 


EXERCISES 


1 Form the ablative s. and pl. of these noun + adjective phrases: senex miser; 
puella audax; puer ingéns; onus multum; consilium audax (optional: soror 
optima; nOmen meum; culter tuus; seruus omnis). 

2. Pick out the ablatives in this list: cura, animo, fanum, uirtiitis, audaciis, homine, 
animi, dtuiti, uxdre, pectinia, filiis, aquam, domino, ignibus, utctnés, deus, 
honOribus, fémina, coronis, consilid, scelere. 

3 Give the Latin for: in the shrine; away from the woman; out of the waters; in a 
crime; out of the mind; in the plans; out of the fires (optional: away from worry; 
out of the pots; in the household; away from a brother; out of the names). 
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4 Translate these sentences: 


(a) Euclid uir est summa continentia. 

(a) Lyconidés iuuenis summa pulchritidine est, nulla continentia. 

(b) anim6 aequo es, mi filt. 

(c) ti serua es summa audacia, summa pulchritidine, continentia nulla. 


(d) anim6 bond sum, quod filiam meam summa uirtiite puellam habeo. 


Reading exercise 


Read through these sentences carefully. As you translate, in the order of 

the words, define the function of each word (making certain that you 

phrase the words correctly). When you meet a dative, if you have not yet 

had any clue to help define its function closely (e.g. a verb like crédo, reddo), 
register dative as ‘affecting X’ and proceed until the precise meaning 
emerges, @.g.: 


crédo (‘J entrust’ — you expect an object + a dative) tibi (dative — ‘to 
you’, solved by créd6) aurum (object — ‘the gold’, already 
anticipated) 


aurum (‘gold’ — subject or object) tibi (dative — with some effect on 
you; not solved yet — we expect a verb) aufero (‘I take away’ — 
aurum object, tibi ‘from you’, solved by meaning of aufero). 


(a) seni misero seruus audax multa dicit mala. 

(b) unguentum et coronas et aurum mihi ostende. 

(c) uxOdrl meae domi nimis curarum est. 

(d) quaré td mihi meum aurum non reddis? 

(e) ego tibi, quod utcinus es bonus, meam filiam promitto. 


(f) ux6rés pulchrae diuitibus, quod coquis pectiniam multam dare uolunt, 
aurum semper auferunt. 


(g) tibi multds seruds pectiniamque multam do. 
(h) seruo audact et seruae pulchrae numquam crédo. 
(i) uird diuitt, quod mihi dés nilla est, filiam meam promittere uol6d. 


(j) nobis corona, unguentum udbis domi est. 


Quotations 


Translate: 
(a) fortis fortina iuuat. (Terence) 


(b) némo est in amore fidélis. (Propertius) 
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(c) omnis ars natirae imitatio est. (Seneca) 

(d) patet omnibus uéritas. (Seneca) 

(e) omni aetati mors est commiinis. (Cicero) 
(f) magna di cirant, parua neglegunt. (Cicero) 


(g) Britanni capillé sunt promisso, atque omni parte corporis rasa, praeter 
caput et labrum superius. (Caesar) 


fort-is e brave paru-us a um small 

fortin-a ae 1f. fortune neglego 3 I neglect, do not bother 
iuud | [help with 

némo (nom.) no one Britann-i drum 2m. pl. Britons 
amor amor-is 3m. love capill-us 1 2m. hair 

fidél-is e faithful promiss-us a um long 

ars art-is 3f. art atque and 

natur-a ae \f. nature pars part-is 3f. part 

imitatio imitation-is 3f. imitation corpus corpor-is 3n. body 
pated 2 J lie open ras-us aum shaved 

uéritas uéritat-is 3f. truth praeter (+ acc.) except 

aetds aetat-is 3f. age caput capit-is 3n. head 

mors mort-is 3f. death labr-um 7 2n. lip 

commiun-is e common (to: + dat.) superius upper (n. s.) 
EITHER 


Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read the following passage carefully, defining, as you translate, in word-order, 
the functions of the words and word-groups, and anticipating the following 
parts of the sentence. When you have done this, translate. Finally, read out the 
passage, phrasing correctly, thinking through the meaning as you read. Use the 
running vocabulary of 1G. 


est Euclioni aula aurt pléna. Euclid aulam ex aedibus portat. timet enim ualdé. 
omnibus enim bonis furés omne aurum auferre semper uolunt. uult igitur in fano 
aulam célare. ubi aurum in fano célat Euclio, Strobilus uidet. ¢ fano exit Euclio. 
bond animo est, quod nunc furem timet nullum. Strobilus autem ut lumbricus 
in fanum inrépit. nam aulam Euclioni miser6 auferre uult. sed seruum audacem 5 
uidet Euclid. serud audaci mala multa dicit et aurum poscit. seruus autem seni 
aurum reddere non uult, quod aurum non habet. Euclidni manum dextram seruus 
ostendit. deinde seni misero ostendit laeuam. Euclid autem manum tertiam rogat. 
seruus Euclidnem tnsanum habet et exit; aulam Euclio a fano aufert et alteri (dat. 
s. m.) loco clam crédit. 10 
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OR 
English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 


into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 


(a) Euclio uir summa uirtiité est. 
Phaedra is an extremely beautiful girl. 
(b) bond animé es et da mihi peciiniam. 
Be calm (s.) and take the gold from the slave. 


(c) senex miser homini malo aulam auri plénam crédit. 

All the old men are returning the pots full of money to the good citizens. 
(d) uds autem quaré sent aurum non redditis? 

But why are you taking the young man’s garland from him? 
(e) quid tibi negoti est in aedibus senis miserT? 

What business have you (p/.) in the shrine of my household god? 


(f) est mihi pater optimus, uir summa continentia. 
I’ve an excellent son, a young man of the highest qualities. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
(a) Prefixes 
sub- (sometimes appears as su-, sus-) ‘under’, ‘from under’ 


dé- ‘down from’ 


per- ‘through’, ‘thoroughly’, ‘very’ 


EXERCISE 


Divide each of the following words into its compound parts and suggest a mean- 
ing for each: uocd, circumdiico, perfacilis, transmitto, reded, prouided, efferd, 
praeficid, amittd, redd6, subdiicd, édticd, subed, permultus, anteferd, trado, 
perficio, circumdo, dédiico, referd, déuocd, summitto, persto. 


(b) Noun formation 


Many nouns are formed from verbs or adjectives. This is often done by placing a 
suffix (sub-fixus ‘fixed on under’, i.e. at the end) onto the verb or adjective stem. 
This suffix frequently gives a clue to the meaning of the noun, e.g. 
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-sor or -tor (gen. s. -dris m.) means “the person who’, e.g. amdtor 
‘lover’ 


-or (gen. s. -Oris m.) means ‘activity’, ‘state’ or ‘condition’, e.g. 
amor ‘the state of loving’, ‘love’ 


-10, -tid, -sid (gen. s. -idnis f.) means ‘action or result of an action’, 
e.g. cogitatio ‘the act of thinking’, ‘thought’ 

-ium Nn. means ‘action or result of an action’, e.g. aedificium ‘the 
result of making a house’, ‘a building’ 


-men (gen. Ss. -minis n.) means ‘means, or result of an action’, e.g. 
nomen ‘means of knowing’, ‘name’ 


EXERCISES 


1 Give the meaning of the following nouns: auditor, ctirator, uexatio, inuentid, 
consilium, dictid, turbator, promissio, maleficium, beneficium, habitatis. 


2 Form the genitive singular of: uexatio, dictid, habitatio, inuentio, auditor, 
turbator. 
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Future indicative active: ‘I shall —’ (all conjugations) 


1 2 3 
‘T shall love’ ‘T shall have’ ‘T shall say’ 
Ists. ama-b-6 habé-b-6 dic-a-m 
2nds. ama-bi-s habé-bi-s dic-é-s 
3rds. ama-bi-t habé-bi-t dic-e-t 
Ist pl. ama-bi-mus habé-bi-mus dic-é-mus 
2nd pl. ama-bi-tis habé-bi-tis dic-é-tis 
3rd pl. ama-bu-nt habé-bu-nt dic-e-nt 
4 3/4 
‘T shall hear’ ‘T shall capture’ 
Ist s. atdi-a-m capi-a-m 
2nds.  audi-é-s capi-é-s 
3rds. audi-e-t capi-e-t 
Ist pl. audi-é-mus capi-é-mus 
2nd pl. audi-é-tis capi-é-tis 
3rd pl. audi-e-nt capi-e-nt 
Notes 


— 


The following rhythmic chant may help you to memorise future forms: ‘-bd 
-bis -bit in | and 2, and -am -és -et in 3 and 4’. 

2 Note that in lst and 2nd conjs., the endings -bé -bis -bit etc. follow the pattern 
of 3rd conj. present, i.e. diic-6 -is -it etc. In 3rd and 4th conjs. the new Ist s. 
ending in -am needs to be learned. 
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51 Irregular futures: sum — erd; ed > 1bo 
‘I shall be’ etc. ‘I shall go’ etc. 
Ists.  ér-6 1-b-6 
2nds.  &-i-s i-bi-s 
3rds. ér-i-t 1-bi-t 
Ist pl. ér-i-mus i-bi-mus 
2nd pl.  ér-i-tis i-bi-tis 
3rd pl. ér-u-nt 1-bu-nt 
Notes 
1 The future of sum was originally es-d. The s became 7 between vowels, hence 
ero. 


2 fero is regular in the future — fer-am -és -et etc. 


EXERCISES 


1 Translate these futures, change s. to pl. and vice versa, and say to what 
conjugation each regular verb belongs: ibis, erunt, célabunt, perget, amittés, 
habébimus, décipient, iubébit, crédet, capiétis, facient, uinciétis (optional: 
dormiet, fugiés, habitabitis, clamabit, timébis, uidébimus, poscémus, 
promittam, ostendent, tacébitis, amabunt). 

2 Give the corresponding future form of each of these presents, then translate: 
crédunt, salutat, fers, estis, it, rogo, cirant, pergis (optional: uincis, capio, sunt, 
décipimus, scitis, possidés, exe6, porto, tangunt, reddis, irridémus, dat). 

3. Form and translate 3rd s. and 3rd pl. of the future of the following verbs: do, 
clam6, maned, taced, diicd, poscd, dormi6, uincid, capid, fugio, sum, reded 
(optional: uocd, moned, habed, promittd, dicd, scid, inuenio, décipis, facis). 

4 Translate into Latin: they will be; you (p/.) will return; you (s.) will hear; they 
will call; I shall make; we will speak; you (p/.) will be silent; he will lead; we 
will capture (optional: they will deceive; you (s.) will continue; I shall keep; 
you (p/.) will cook; she will see). 


5 Pick out the futures in this list and translate: eritis, eunt, ferunt, dtcent, uident, 
dicis, possidés, diicés, amabunt, capiétis, facimus, fugiémus, timémus, mittés, 
manés, pergitis, décipiés. 
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Three irregular verbs: possum, nolo, malo 
Present indicative 
‘Tcan’, ‘Iam able’ ‘Tam unwilling’, ‘I do ‘I prefer’ 
not want’, ‘I refuse’ 
Ists. pdos-sum nol-6 mal-6 
2nd s.  pot-es non uls ma-uis 
3rd s.  pot-est non uult ma-uult 
Ist pl. pos-sumus nol-u-mus mal-u-mus 
2nd pl.  pot-éstis non uultis ma-uultis 
3rd pl. pos-sunt nol-u-nt mal-u-nt 
Infinitive pos-se nol-le mal-le 
Notes 


possum is a combination of the stem pot- meaning ‘power’, ‘capacity’ + sum. 
Where ¢ and s meet, the result is -ss, e.g. potsum—possum. 


nolo, malo are based on uold. ndld is a combination of né + uold. malo is a 
combination of magis (ma-) ‘more’ + uold ‘I want (to do X) more (than Y)’. 


All three verbs control an infinitive, as they do in English, e.g. ‘I am unwilling 
to’, ‘Iam able fo’, ‘I prefer to’. Note that ma/6 often controls two infinitives, 
separated by quam ‘than’, e.g. malo amare quam pugnare ‘I prefer to have 

love affairs rather than to fight’. The construction often has acc. nouns rather 
than infinitives, e.g. malo pectiniam quam uirtiitem ‘I prefer money rather than 
courage’. 

The futures of nd16, malo, uold are quite regular — interestingly, note that 
nolam, malam, malés are not actually found in surviving classical literature; the 
future of possum is again a combination of pot + the future of sum: 


Future indicative 


‘ITshallbe — ‘Ishall ‘T shall ‘I shall prefer’ 
able’ wish’ refuse’ 
Ists. pot-erd udl-a-m (ndl-a-m)  (mal-a-m) 
2nd s.  pot-eris udl-é-s nol-é-s (mal-é-s) 
3rd s.  pot-erit udl-e-t nol-e-t mal-e-t 
Ist pl. pot-érimus  uol-é-mus_ndl-é-mus__mal-é-mus 
2nd pl. pot-éritis —_uol-é-tis — ndl-é-tis_ ~— mail-é-tis 
3rd pl. pot-erunt —_udl-e-nt nol-e-nt mal-e-nt 
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EXERCISES 


1 Translate into Latin: you (s.) wish; we prefer; they refuse; he can; we will 


prefer; you (p/.) do not wish; you (s.) are able; they will refuse (optional: he 
will wish; they can; we will be able; you (s.) prefer; we can; I shall be able). 


Translate and convert presents into futures, futures into presents: est, possunt, 
uolés, malent, non uis, erimus, nolumus (optional: erunt, uult, poterit, nolet, 
mauultis, us, potes). 


Adjectives in -er: noster, uester; celer; dcer 
Ist/2nd declension adjectives: noster, uester 


noster ‘our(s)’ and uester ‘your(s)’ decline like pulcher pulchr-a um (27). The 
difference between wester and tuus is that wester means ‘your(s)’ when ‘you’ are 
more than one person (cf. 20). 


3rd declension adjectives ending in -er (e.g. celer celer-is celer-e 
‘swift’, ‘fast’) 


S. pl. 
nom.  céler céler-is céler-e __céler-és celér-ia 
voc. céler céler-is céler-e _—_céler-és celér-ia 
acc. céler-em céler-em_ céler-e _céler-is (-é€s) _celér-ia 
gen. < céler-is > < celér-ium — 
dat. < céler-I > <— celér-ibus — 
abl. <— céler-I > <— celér-ibus — 


Notes 


1 3rd decl. adjectives ending in -er decline virtually identically with omnis, but 


do show a difference between the nom. s. m. (ce/er) and f. (celeris). They are 
i-stems (cf. 12). It is easy to confuse these with 2nd decl. adjectives like miser, 
pulcher. Advice: learn the declension of -er adjectives! 


2 Note that, while celer keeps the -er throughout the declension (cf. miser of the 


Ist/2nd decl.), some -er adjectives drop the ‘e’ (cf. pulcher of the Ist/2nd decl.), 
e.g. dcer: 
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acer acris acre ‘keen’, ‘sharp’ 


nom. 
VOC. 


ace. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


S. 
m. f. 

acer acr-is 
acer act-is 


acr-em acr-em 
< acr-is > 
< acr-I > 


< acr-I > 


pl. 
n m/f. 
acr-e  acr-és acr-ia 
acr-e  acr-és acr-ia 


acr-e acr-Is(-és) cr-ia 
< acr-ium > 
< acr-ibus > 
< acr-ibus > 


Cardinal numerals 1-10, 100-1,000 


I nom. iin-us 
acc. iin-um 
gen. 
dat. 


abl. tn-d 


f n. 
tin-a tn-um 
tin-am tn-um 
<—iin-tus—> 

<iin-I- 

tin-a tn-3 


Plural tn-1 tin-ae iin-a (like pl. of multus) 


SCS CON AMA 


10 


I nom. 
acc. 
gen. 

dat./abl. 

Ill nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 

IV/I quattuor 

Vv quinque 

VI sex 

VII séptem 

VI octd 

IX/VUII = =ndouem 

xX décem 


du-o du-ae 
du-6s (du-o) du-as 
du-drum du-arum 
du-dbus du-abus 
tr-és tr-ia 
tr-Es (tr-is) tr-ia 


<— tr-ium — 
<— tr-ibus > 
<— tr-ibus > 


Section 2 


Section 2A 


100 C céntum 
200 CC ducént-1 ae a (like pl. of multus) 
300 CCC trecént-T ae a 
400 CD quadringént-1 ae a 
500 D quingént-i ae a 
1,000 M mille (indecl. adj.), pl. milia gen. milium dat./abl 


milibus (see Note) 


Note 


Normally, mille is used as an adjective and milia as a noun, e.g. 
mille milités = one thousand soldiers 
duo milia militum = two thousand(s) (of) soldiers 
tria milia militum = three thousand(s) (of) soldiers etc. 


55 4th declension nouns: manus man-uis 4f. ‘hand’ 


is: pl. 
nom. manu-s mant-s 


voc. manu-s mani-s 
acc. manu-m mani-s 
gen. mani-s manu-um 
dat. manu-t  mani-bus 
abl. mani mani-bus 


Notes 
1 1 Most 4th decl. nouns are m. (manus is one of the few exceptions). 


2 Itis obviously very easy to confuse these with 2nd decl. nouns such as 
thésaurus, so it is vital to learn the nom. and gen. s. together. 


3 Care is needed with the -iis ending, which might be gen. s., nom. or acc. pl. 
Note that the form manus can only be nom. (or voc.) s. 


56 4th declension noun (irregular): domus dom-is ‘house’ 4f. 
S. pl. 
nom. domu-s domi-s 
voc. domu-s domi-s 
acc. domu-m domu-s (dom6-s) 


gen. domi-s(dom-1) dom-drum (dému-um) 
dat. domu-1(dom-5) dom-ibus 
abl. dom-6 dom-ibus 
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Section 2 


Notes 


See 30 above for domum, domi and domé meanings. 


2 domus has a mixture of 2nd and 4th decl. forms. 


1 


EXERCISES 


Give the Latin for: beautiful hand; large hand; my hand; swift hand. Now 
decline noun and adjective together in all cases, s. and pl. 


2 Pick out datives and ablatives from this list (note where the form is ambiguous): 


1 


ula, mendacés, oppida, linam, nocte, manul, celeri exerciti, officio difficilt, 
scelere audaci, régés bon6s, solt, ducentis, continentiae tuae, uictOriam meam, 
Toul magno. 

Translate into Latin: (i) in the genitive: one road, three victories, eight armies; 
(ii) in the dative: a thousand armies, three thousand towns, seven moons (iii) in 
the accusative: one word, three nights, two hands. 


3rd declension monosyllables 
If a 3rd decl. noun is a monosyllable with two consonants at the end of the stem, 
it is an i-stem noun, with gen. pl. in -ium, e.g. 

nox noct-is, gen. pl. noctium 


Contrast dos dot-is, gen. pl. dotum 


Cf. the normal rule for consonant stems at 11. 


EXERCISES 


Translate these sentences: 


(a) dum Amphitru6, uir fortis, cum exercitii manet, Iuppiter, deus mendax, hic 
cum Alcuména clam dormiet. 


(b) ecce! quid uls mé facere? mal6 enim seruum décipere. 
(c) quia longa atque nigra erit nox, exercitus nihil facere poterit. 


(d) seruus meus, uir audax et acer, officium in oppido faciet; uds uestrum 
facere malam. 


(e) da mihi manum tuam; ecce, ego tibi meam dabo. bene. 

(f) dum tacet nox, Iuppiter, réx deorum, Alcuménae domum clam intrabit ac 
iterum iterumque amabit. 

(g) quid negoti est? cir sic mé tangis? cur sic mantis meas uincis? abi! té mé 
capere nolo. 
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(h) st Amphitrud mox cum exercitibus in oppidum redibit, uictoriam omnibus 
nuntiare uolet. 


(1) uictoria autem non difficilis sed celeris erit, s1 exercitum nostrum 
Amphitruo diicet; uir enim magna sapientia est ac uirtiite. 

(j) Alcuména, femina summa continentia, out, deo mendaci, crédet, quia 
Amphitrudnis similis erit. 


Reading exercises 


Infinitives may add a simple idea to verbs like possum, uold, nolo, malo etc.; e.g. 
uidére possum = I can see; ire uold = | want to go. 

They may also introduce more complex ideas, since vold commands an object 
(e.g. I want X [direct obj.] e.g. my wife to go), in which case ‘my wife’ will be in 
the acc. E.g. uxorem meam iterum uidére uold = | want to see my wife again; in 
aedis inire possum = I can go into the house. The limits of the infinitive phrase are 
marked by the underlining. 

In the case of uold, nolo, malo, iubed, the verb itself may also have an object, 
which becomes attached to the infinitive phrase: e.g. té (obj.) uxdrem meam iterum 
uidére uold = | want you (obj.) to see my wife again. 

malo is more complex still, since it often outlines a preference between two 
things, which are compared by quam = ‘than’, e.g. linam uidére quam sdlem 
malo = I prefer to see the moon than [to see] the sun. 


1 In the following sentences, translate in word-order and make explicit the 


2 


boundaries of the infinitive phrase. Mark which word in the phrase is the object 
of the introductory verb, not of the infinitive. 


(a) Alcuména Amphitrudnem domi manére quam exercitum diicere malet. 
(b) seruum hominem esse magna sapientia nolo. 

(c) té tuum offictum quam mé facere meum réx malet. 

(d) régem quam seruum in oppido nuntiare uictoriam cTués malent. 

(e) uxOres uirds amare iubeo. 


Now read out the sentences above in Latin, phrasing so as to avoid any possible 
ambiguities. How would you read sentence (e) in response to these two questions? 


(a) What do you tell husbands to do? 
(b) What do you tell wives to do? 


Here are some disembodied infinitive phrases. Translate in word-order, then 
add a part of uold, nolo, malo or iubed to complete the sense. Translate into 
correct English. Finally, read out the Latin correctly phrased. 


(a) té mihi crédere ... 
(b) noctem longam ac nigram esse ... 


(c) oppidum capere atque uictoriam nintiare ... 
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(d) uxOrem mé amare meam ... 


(e) té exercitum dicere ... 


(f) hominés ex oppid6 exire audacis ... 


Section 2 


(g) Iouem iterum décipere Alcuménam ... 


(h) filium té in oppidum diicere, domum filiam ... 


In English, the following is normal: ‘I want to have the gold. Give it to me.’ 
But in Latin this would be: aurum habére uols. da mihi (no equivalent of “it’). 
Say in each of the following pairs of sentences which pronoun English inserts 


and Latin omits. 


(a) uidérene oppidum potestis? capite! 


(b) seruus dom6 iterum exit. décipe! 


(c) Alcuména domi manébit. ama! 


(d) uds offictum uestrum facere iubeo. facite! 


5 Quotations 


Translate: 


(a) usus magister est optimus. (Cicero) 


(b) sed quis custodiet ipsds custodés? (Juvenal) 


(c) dGcta deds numquam mortalia fallunt. (Ovid) 


(d) tracundia lednés adiuuat, pauor ceruds, accipitrem impetus, columbam 


fuga. (Seneca) 


(e) potest ex casa uir magnus exire, potest ex déformi humilique corpusculd 
formosus animus et magnus. (Seneca) 


(f) bedtus esse sine uirtiite némo potest. (Cicero) 


(g) sine imperio nec domus illa nec ciuitas stare potest. (Cicero) 


uis-us us 4m. experience 

magister magistr-1 2m. teacher 

optim-us aum best 

custodio 4 1 guard 

ipsos (acc. pl. m.) themselves 

custos custod-is 3m. guard (Juvenal is 
saying that wives are so sex-mad 
that if you put a guard over them, 
they will seduce the guards.) 

act-um 7 2n. deed 

mortal-is e of human beings 

falld 31 deceive, escape the notice of 

iracundi-a ae (f. rage 

led ledn-is 3m. lion 

pauor pauor-is 3m. panic, fear 


ceru-us i 2m. stag 

accipiter accipitr-is 3m. hawk 
impet-us us 4m. vehemence; attack 
columb-a ae 1f. dove 

fug-a ae Vf. flight 

cas-a ae 1f. cottage, hovel 
déform-is e ugly, misshapen 
humil-is e humble, lowly 
corpuscul-um 7 2n. little body 
formos-us a um beautiful 

bedt-us a um happy, blessed 
némo (nom.) no one 

imperi-um T 2n. control, authority 
ull-us aum any 

ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. state 
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EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read carefully this passage, translating in the order of the words and defining 
the function of each word and phrase and anticipating the direction of the 
sense. Then translate into correct English. Finally, read aloud the passage, 
phrasing correctly, thinking out the meaning as you read. If you have learned the 
vocabulary, you should be able to do this without further help. 


Mercurius, deus mendax, domum Alcuménae cum patre Ioue, rége et hominum 

et dedrum, adibit. amat enim Iuppiter Alcuménam, féminam pulchram, uxdrem 
Amphitru6nis, uirt fortis. Iuppiter igitur cum Alcuména per noctem longam 
dormire uolet. Alcuména tamen uxor est summa continentia, atque AmphitruOnem 
bene amat. si consilia Iouis sciet, dom6 régem dedrum exire iubébit. difficileigitur 5 
Ioui opus erit. sed Mercurius, deus summa audacia, semper multa cOnsilia scit. 
imaginem igitur Sdsiae Mercurius capiet, Amphitruonis Iouem capere iubébit. sic 
domum Alcuménae intrabunt duo det, alter Sosiae similis, alter Amphitruonis. et 
Iuppiter noctem faciet longam et nigram. mox in oppidum reueniet Sdsia, seruus 
acer sed stultus. uolet uictoriam exercitiis Amphitrudnis Alcuménae niintiare, sed 10 
non poterit. Mercurius enim seruum domum intrare nolet. 


OR 
English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 
into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 
(a) Alcuménam Iouem domum dicere nolle iubébo. 

Jupiter will want Mercury to deceive the stupid slave again. 


(b) uictoriam celerem domini seruus nuntiare uolet. 
I shall refuse to make love to the wife of a brave king. 
(c) manum meam tibi dabo, st ti dabis tuam mihi. 
We will lead our army into your city if you refuse to lead your army out of 
ours. 
(d) uir summa uirtiite est, uxor summa continentia. 
The slave is not a fellow of much wisdom but of great boldness. 
(e) régem décipere difficile erit, sed non seruum. 
It is stupid to want to lead the army but not capture the town. 
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Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
dé + abl. = ‘about’, ‘concerning’, ‘down from’. 


dé- as a prefix to verbs = ‘away’, ‘down’, e.g. déscendé ‘I go down’ (see above 
p. 64), cf. spérd ‘[hope’, déspérd ‘I lose hope’. Sometimes it intensifies the word, 
e.g. capi ‘I catch’, décipid ‘I catch out’ (from which comes our ‘deceive’). 
If the simple verb has a short d or é as its first vowel, e.g. capid, that vowel 
will usually change to an / after a prefix, e.g. 
capid —— décipid 
facid —— perficid 


Word exercise 


Give the meaning and Latin connection of: lunatic, official, difficult, nocturnal, 
solar, manual, mendacious, credible, a posse, beneficial, reiterate, viaduct, 
accelerate, acrid. 


Everyday Latin 


What does it mean to go to one place via another? 
What is one’s alter ego? 


Word study 
alter 


alter means ‘one, or the other, of two people’; so alterno ‘I change’, so ‘alter’. ad 
+ alter + 6 gives us ‘adultery’, i.e. moving from one state to another, so changing 
a lot, so corrupting. The word ‘adult’ derives from adultus, past participle of 
adoléscé ‘1 grow up’. An ‘adolescent’ is ‘one growing up’, and ‘adult’ is ‘one 
having grown up’. 


possum 


As we saw, this word is a combination of pot + sum. The pot- root means ‘ability’, 
‘power’, so possum means ‘I am able’, ‘I can’, the infinitive of which is posse ‘to 
be able’. Hence ‘possibility’, ‘possible’, ‘impossible’ etc. 

A sheriff’s posse derives from medieval Latin posse comitattis ‘the power of 
the county’, i.e. a force with legal authority. The pot- root yields Latin potentia 
‘power’, hence ‘potential’, ‘potency’ and the negative ‘impotence’. With omni- 
‘all’, we have ‘omnipotence’. 
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domus 


aedés, one Latin word for ‘house’, is in fact a plural form, the s. aedis meaning 
‘room’. domus gives us Latin dominus ‘master of the house’ and our ‘dome’, 
‘domestic’, ‘domicile’, ‘dominie’ (‘schoolmaster’, a Scottish usage no longer 
common) and ‘dominate’ (= be master over), ‘domineer’ and ‘dominion’. By 
another route, dominus became the Spanish don (whence university dons); and 
domina became Italian donna, whence Madonna ‘my lady’. There is also a 
connection with dominoes, but it is not all clear how this came about. See what 
your dictionary makes of it. 

But what does the phrase dulce domum mean? dulcis means ‘sweet, delightful, 
welcome’. But can it agree with domum to mean ‘home [is] welcome’, or perhaps 
‘home, sweet home’? No: dulce is neuter, domum is acc. s. f. But the motto was 
made up by a schoolboy c. 1800 at Winchester, an ancient boarding school, so he 
may have thought it did. On the other hand, he may have got it right: dulce is also 
the adverb form, ‘sweetly’, and domum means ‘to home’ — ‘sweetly homewards’, 
the cry of boarders down the centuries. 
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58 Present deponent (all conjugations): indicative, imperative, infinitive 
1 2 3 
‘T threaten’ ‘T promise’ ‘T speak’ 
Indicative 
Ists. min-o-r pollice-o-r loqu-o-r 
2nd s. mina-ris (-re) pollicé-ris (-re) léqu-e-ris (-re) 
3rds.  mina-tur pollicé-tur l6qu-i-tur 
Ist pl. mina-mur pollicé-mur loqu-i-mur 
2nd pl. mina-mini pollicé-mint loqu-i-mint 
3rd pl. mina-ntur pollicé-ntur loqu-t-ntur 
Imperative 
2nd s. mina-re pollicé-re léqu-e-re 
2nd pl. mina-mini pollicé-mint loqu-i-mini 
Infinitive — mina-1 pollicé-17 l6qu-i 
zi 3/4 
‘Tlie’ ‘T advance’ 
Indicative 
Ists. ménti-o-r progrédi-o-r 
2nd s. menti-ris (-re) progréd-e-ris (-re) 
3rds. menti-tur progrédi-tur 
Ist pl. menti-mur progrédi-mur 
2nd pl. menti-mini progredi-mint 
3rd pl. menti--ntur progredi-u-ntur 
Imperative 
2nd. menti-re progréd-e-re 
2nd pl. menti-mint progredi-mini 
Infinitive menti-ri progred-1 
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Notes 


So far you have met verbs only in their ‘active’ forms. But there is another 
class of verb, called ‘deponent’. It is this class you are now meeting for the first 
time. Deponents are identified by the different personal endings they take. 


The personal endings of active verbs are, as we know, -0, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt. 
The personal endings of deponent verbs are -r, -ris (-re), -tur, -mur, -mini, 
-ntur. These new personal endings are of the highest importance as they are 
more widely used than just with deponents (as you will see). Consequently, if 
you learn them now, you will be saving yourself a great deal of learning in the 
future. 


Given the new personal endings, deponent verbs are constructed exactly as 
active verbs are, i.e. stem with its key vowel + personal endings, e.g. 


Ist conj.: mina- + endings (cf. amo). 
2nd conj.: pollice- + endings (cf. habe). 


3rd conj.: Jogu- + -i- + endings. (cf. dicd; loquuntur, cf. dicunt. The 
really difficult one here is the 2nd s.: /oqueris, cf. dicis. It will 
help to remember that the vowel in the ending is always short in 
both dicé and loquor.) 


4th conj.: menti- + endings (cf. audio) 


3rd/4th conj.: progredi- + endings, except for 2nd s., where the -i- 
of the stem alters to -e- (as in 3rd conj.). Note that the -i- remains 
short (contrast 4th conj. mentiris, mentitur etc.). 


Imperatives present a problem, in that the s. and pl. imperatives can be identical 
in form with the indicatives. For example, mindmini may mean ‘you threaten’ 
or ‘threaten!’ (pl.), and mindre could mean ‘you threaten’ or ‘threaten!’ (s.). The 
context will tell you which is right. 

Do not confuse s. deponent forms in -Gre, -ere, -ére and -ire with active 
infinitives such as amare etc. 


The most difficult infinitive is the 3rd and 3rd/4th conj. infinitive, which ends 
in plain -i, e.g. loqu-i, progred-i. All the rest end in stem + key vowel + -77. 


EXERCISES 


Translate and convert s. to pl. and vice versa (be sure to give both versions 
of the 2nd s.): precatur, mentiris, pollicémur, sequuntur, minaris, loquimini, 
mentior, opmnare, progredimini, loqueris, pollicére, minamur (optional: 
recordor, égreditur, oblTuiscuntur, sequeris, precare, opinamur, adgrederis, 
loquitur, mentiuntur, progrediuntur, minamur). 

Give the Latin for (two versions of the 2nd s.): we threaten; he promises; they 
forget; you (p/.) remember; you (s.) speak; I am following; advance! (s.); beg! 
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(s.); talk! (pl.); promise! (s.) (optional: we are thinking; they advance; he 
comes out; she threatens; remember! (p/.); we are lying; they speak; you (p/.) 
promise; talk! (s.); you (s.) follow). 

Say whether each of the following is an infinitive or an imperative and 
translate: amare, minare, pollicére, sequere, uocare, habére, loqut, audt, 
inuentre, progredi, dorm1, mentiri, precare, opinari, inuent, ducere, loquere, 
intre, iubére, progredere. 

Give the meaning, infinitive and s. imperative of the following verbs: ago, 
pugno, minor, loquor, audio, diicd, mittd, precor, fugio, cogndscé (optional: 
opinor, progredior, caued, sequor, maned, polliceor). 


nol + infinitive 
noli (pl. ndlite), the imperative of nd/6, means in Latin ‘don’t!’, and is followed 


by the infinitive (lit. ‘do not wish to!’, ‘refuse to!’). E.g. ndli/nélite clamdare 
‘don’t shout!’, nd/i/ndlite loqui ‘don’t speak!” 


EXERCISE 


Translate into Latin: don’t (s.) follow; don’t (p/.) threaten me; don’t (s.) complete 
the task; don’t (p/.) send the ambassador; don’t (s.) reply; don’t (p/.) lead the 
army (optional: don’t (s.) advance; don’t (p/.) mention; don’t (s.) do the business 
today; don’t (p/.) fight). 


5th declension nouns: rés re-7 5f. ‘thing’, ‘matter’, ‘business; ‘affair’ 


S. pl. 
nom. f@-S ré-s 


voc. fYe-S_ re-s 
acc. fre-m_ ré-s 
gen. réI  ré-rum 
dat. ré-1I  ré-bus 
abl. 1&8 ré-bus 


Note 


Most 5th decl. nouns are f. But diés ‘day’ is normally m. (it is f. when it denotes 
a specific day, e.g. a birthday, date of a letter). 
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nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 
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EXERCISE 


Decline in full: omnis rés; pulcher diés; mea rés; tristis diés. 


3rd declension n. noun: caput capit-is ‘head’ 


S. pl. 
nom. caput capit-a 
voc. caput capit-a 
acc. caput capit-a 


gen. capit-is capit-um 
dat. capit-I capit-ibus 
abl. capit-e — capit-ibus 


Note 
Given the gen. s. capit-is, this noun follows the normal pattern of 3rd decl. n. 
nouns like e.g. ndmen (26). 


Special Ist/2nd declension adjectives: nafl-us a um ‘no(ne); ‘not any’; alter 
alter-a um ‘one’ (of two), ‘the one ... the other’ 


Ss: pl. 
ae F i a F, 
null-us null-a null-um —_null-1 null-ae null-a 
null-um nill-am = niill-um ___niill-ds null-as null-a 
<— fill 1g: —_—-y nall-drum = nall-drum —nall-Grum 
< null-i > «<———_niill-is ____» 
null-d null-a null-d <——— _niill-is ____, 
S. pl. 
alter alter-a alter-um  alter-1 alter-ae alter-a 
alter-um lter-am alter-um  lter-0s alter-as alter-a 
«<———-alter-tus ———_» _alter-Grum_alter-arum_—_alter-drum 
«—— Alter-1 —_____,, «—_—— Alter-Is —______» 
alter-6 alter-a alter-6 «—__—__Alter-Is —______, 
Note 


Both these adjectives are entirely regular except that the gen. s. ends in -ius, e.g. 
nullius, altertus, and the dat. s. in -i; cf. quis gen. s. cuius dat. s. cui, inus gen. s. 
unius dat. s. uni. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Translate into English: 


(a) Mercurius: noli mihi minari, serue stulte. SOsia: at, ut rés est, sic tibi 
loquor. 


(b) seruus, nilltus sapientiae plénus, ntl nisi capita rérum recordatur. 


(c) légatt hostis adloquuntur; deinde ad castra regrediuntur atque uerba 
hostium duci nostr6 nintiant. 


(d) hostés nostrorum é proelid in oppidum fugiunt; at nostrt sequuntur et 
pugnant. 


(e) dux exercitum adloquitur et praedam ingentem uiris omnibus 
pollicétur. 

(f) opus in agro hostium perficite, uiri! uds progredt iubed et hostis sequt; 
pergite, et multam praedam é proelid adipiscimini! 

(g) rés omnis cognosce; té enim recordarl quam obliutsci malam. 

(h) ut pollicéris, sic rem esse uol6. 

(i) caué, serue. nulltus ret obliuiscere; at recordare omnia ac loquere nulli. 

G) quid opinamint, légati? ecce, légatus hostium, uir saeuus, mihi minatur, 
deinde mentitur, tum décipit. 


Reading exercises 


When a sentence contains more than one clause, there are, in the conjunctions 
and other small words within previous clauses, signposts marking the direction 
of the sense. You have met ita ... leading up to ut (or vice versa) and in 2B 
(Text) vou saw tam ... quam = ‘as ... as’ and tanti ... quanti = ‘worth as much 
... as’. Ambiguities in the conjunction are often resolved in advance by markers, 
e.g. tum, ubi ... shows ubi to mean ‘when’ rather than ‘where’. More generally, 
you will know from seeing si, that the sentence is conditional (‘if X, then Y’) 
and quod/quia give the reason for something in another clause. 


Translate only the ‘signposts’ (markers like tum, tam etc. and conjunctions 
like si, quod etc.: these are in bold below) and say what the basic structure of 
each of these sentences is. When you have done this, translate (in word-order 
first, then into correct English). Finally read aloud, phrasing correctly, thinking 
through the meaning as you read. 

(a) tum, ut opinor, rem omnem, légate, cognOscés, si scire uolés, ubi hostés & 
proelid fugient. 

(b) ut tu mihi rem dicis, sic ego, quia tibi créd6, opinor. 

(c) quod té rés omnis scire uol6, ita iubeo té é castris in hostium agrum 
progredi et uidére, st oculds habés, omnem praedam. 
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(d) sic proelium Alcuménae nuintiabo ut rem diel omnem recordor, si audire 
uolet. 


2 Quotations 

Translate: 

(a) crédula rés amor est. (Ovid) 

(b) rés est magna tacére. (Martial) 

(c) uitia erunt donec hominés. (Tacitus) 

(d) rés himdnae fragilés cadiicaeque sunt. (Cicero) 
(e) dulce et decorum est pro patria mort. (Horace) 


(f) et facere et pati fortia Romanum est. (Livy) 


crédul-us aum confiding, decor-us aum fitting, seemly, 
unsuspecting honourable 

amor amor-is 3m. love pro (+ abl.) for, on behalf of 
uiti-um 7 2n. fault, crime patri-a ae 1f. native land 
donec while, as long as (sc. there are) morior 3/4 dep. I die 
hiuman-us a um human patior 3/4 dep. I suffer, endure 
fragil-is e brittle, frail fort-is e brave 

caduc-us aum perishable Roman-us aum Roman 


dulc-is e sweet 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read this passage carefully, translating in word-order. Define the function of 
each word as you go, grouping them into the correct phrases and anticipating the 
direction of the sense. Then translate into correct English. Finally, read aloud, 
with the correct phrasing, thinking out the meaning as you read. You should be 
able to do this unseen. 


quia hostés praedam ingentem terra in nostra capiunt, Amphitru6 ulcisct uult. 
cum exercitii igitur & castris in hostium agrum profictscitur. Amphitruo, uir 
summa uirtiite, per légatos hostis praedam reddere iubet; at hostés, uirT saeut, 
multa exercitul nostrO minantur: ‘cauéte! nolite manére in terra nostra! nOlite 
nos adloqui! ndlite pugnare! malétis enim statim abire quam in agro manére, 
quia capiémus uds omnis et seruds faciémus! ntillam uictoriam ctuibus uestris 
nuntiare poteritis, hominés miser?! abite! nolite redtre!’ Amphitruo deos precatur 
ac exercitum hortatur et in proelium diicit. longum est proelium exercitul atque 
saeuum. tandem uictoriam magnam adipiscuntur nostri uit. 1égati hostium misert 
ex oppido proficiscuntur et in castra nostra cum praeda multa et multa pecunia 
ineunt. rés omnis nobis dant et redeunt. 
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OR 
English-Latin 
Translate the Latin sentences into English. Then translate the English sentences 
into Latin, using the pattern of the Latin ones to help you arrange the word-order 
correctly. 
(a) nolite mé adloqui, hominés. 
Don’t threaten the army, ambassador. 
(b) ubi dicere uls, rem in animo habé; uerba mox sequuntur. 
As you recall the matter, remember one thing: do not lie. 


(c) ego tibi non minor, sed ita loquor ut rés est. 
We are not lying, but telling you how the matter stands. 

(d) sequimini mé, uiri, in proelium, atque omnia obliuiscimini. 
Follow me, my son, into the field and pray to the gods. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 


sub + abl./acc. = ‘under’, ‘close up to’. 

sub- as a prefix (sometimes appearing as su- or sus-) attaches the same 
meaning to the verb, e.g. sub + capid = suscipio ‘undertake’; sub + sequor = 
subsequor ‘follow closely’. Cf. submarine, subcutaneous etc. See above p. 64. 


Word exercise 


Give the meanings and Latin connection of: perfect, capital, opinion, loquacious, 
progressive, stultify, oblivious, record (cor cordis heart), hostile, pugnacious, 
response, action, cognition, aggression, nullify. 


Everyday Latin 


In logic, what does a non sequitur not do? 

secundus ‘second’ is connected with sequor. It is, after all, what follows the 
first. Since a following wind was favourable to sailors, secundus also means 
‘favourable’. 

Letters often say ‘re your bill for drinks now outstanding at ...’ This, the abl. 
of rés , means ‘in the matter of’. Something ad rem is ‘to the point’, ‘relevant to 
the matter in hand’ (also a motto of the Wright family). 

If you see (sic), it indicates that what has just been written is intentionally 
written (sic) like that. Often used de haut en bas, to suggest the bottomless 
ignorance of the riter (sic). 
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Word study 
ambulo 


ambulo means ‘I walk’, ‘take a turn’. Hence ‘amble’, and ‘preamble’, 
the introductory stroll round a subject (prae ‘in front of). The French had 
an hépital ambulant, i.e. ‘touring hospital’, ‘field hospital’, whence our 
‘ambulance’. ‘Perambulate’ means ‘walk through or over’ (per ‘through’); 
hence the English derivation ‘perambulator’, which should mean ‘one who 
walks over’. It is tempting to think that ‘ramble’ comes from re + ambulo, but 
this is disputed. 


diés 
The Latin adjective dius means ‘divine’, ‘of the sky’ and ‘luminous’. It connects 
with deus ‘god’ (cf. Greek ‘Zeus’), whence diuus, diuinus, the goddess Didna, 
English ‘divine’. It also connects with diés ‘day’ — so ‘light’ and ‘god’ appear 
to be closely connected semantically. (Cf. John 1:4: ‘In Him was life and the 
life was the light of men’; | John 1:5: ‘God is light and in Him there is no 
darkness at all.’) Juppiter is cognate with Greek Zeu pater ‘O Zeus father’. 
Observe that Jupiter also appears in Latin as diéspiter (connected with diés + 
pater ‘father of day’), and that the gen. s. of Juppiter is Jouis, in primitive Latin 
Diouis. Both diéspiter and Diouis bring us back to the di- root again. Jou- gives 
us ‘jovial’ (from the astrological influence of the planet Jupiter). There is also 
a connection between Zeus, deus and the Old English god of war Ttw, whence 
Tuesday! 

diés helps to give us ‘dismal’ (diés mali ‘unlucky days’), and ‘diary’ (didrium 
‘ration for the day’). From diés Latin got the adjective diurnus ‘daily’, giving 
English ‘diurnal’ and (through French) ‘journal’. Note that in France and Italy, 
Thursday is named after Jupiter (Fr. jeudi, It. gidvedi). 
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63 hic haec hoc ‘this, ‘this person, ‘this thing;, ‘the latter’, pl. ‘these’ 
S. pl. 

nom. hic haec hoc h-1I h-ae haec 

acc. hune hance _ hoc h-ds h-as haec 

gen. «——htius—> h-drum = =h-arum_—h-drum 
dat. «—— huic ——_> < h-iIs > 

abl. hoc hac hoc « h-is > 

Notes 


1 Describing a noun, hic means ‘this’ (pl. ‘these’); on its own, it will mean ‘this 
man’, ‘this woman’, ‘this thing’, depending on gender and context. Often ‘he’, 
‘she’, ‘it’ will suffice. 

2 Its forms seem to be irregular, but note the -ius of the gen. s. (cf. nillus, alter 
62 and quis 29), and the pl., except for haec, is just like mu/tus on the stem h-. 

3 NB hinc ‘from here’; hic ‘(at) here’; hiic ‘(to) here’. 


64 iMe ila illud ‘that’, ‘that person’, ‘that thing’, ‘the former’, pl. ‘those’ 
S. pl. 
nom. _ ill-e ill-a ill-ud ill-1 ill-ae ill-a 
acc. illum ill-am _— ill-ud ill-ds ill-as ill-a 
gen. <— ill-tus — ill-drum = ill-arum __ill-Grum 
dat. «<—_ ill-1 —__, < ill-Is > 
abl. ill-6 ill-a ill-o <—_——_ ill-Is —_—_. 
Notes 


1 On its own, i//e means ‘that man’, ‘that woman’, ‘that thing’, depending on 
gender and context; describing a noun, it means ‘that’, ‘those’. Often it best 
translates as ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’. 
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2 The forms at first glance seem irregular, but on closer inspection you will see 
that, apart from ille, illud, illius, illt (cf. nillius, nulli; cuius, cui; alterius, alteri) 
they are simply the stem i//- with 2nd decl. adjective endings like multus. 

3 From ille came French /e, /a and Italian il, Ja. 

4 NB illinc ‘from there’; illic ‘(at) there’; illic ‘(to) there’. Cf. 63°. 

5 ille ... hic are often used in contrast to mean ‘the former’ (i.e. the first 
mentioned, that one over there, further away) and ‘the latter’ (i.e. the second 
item just mentioned, this one right here). 


6 Ambiguities: note that i//7 can be dat. s. m. f. or n. or nom. pl. m. But i//ae can 
be only nom. pl. f., because gen. and dat. s. are illius, illt. 


EXERCISES 


1 Decline in all cases: hic seruus; ille miles; haec serua; illud pertculum; hoc 
uerbum; illa mulier. 


2 Give the case or cases of the following phrases: huius patris; hac filia; hae 
uxOrés; huic animo; hoc onus; his cenis (optional: hunc diem; harum noctium; 
hos seruds; haec consilia; hoc capite; huius pertcult); illo uerbo; illud opus; illos 
diés; illis sceleribus; illT manul (optional: illam turbam; illa soror; illtus ignis; 
illt familiae; ill6s honorés; illtus réi; illa domus; ila ré). 

3 Give the Latin for: this soldier (acc.); to that old man; this girl’s; those plans 
(nom./acc.); these dangers (nom./acc.); that woman’s. 


4 Give the case of the following phrases, where the noun could be ambiguous, 
but where the form of hic or ille solves the problem: hi thésauri; illus thésauri; 
illas sororés; hae sororés; illa rés; has rés; illae rés; huius manis; illae manis; 
hae mantis; illas mulierés; hae mulierés; illT puerd; hoc puero; illae feminae; 
huic féminae; illtus feminae; hic diés; illOs diés; hi diés. 

5 Join hic or ille to the word(s) with which it agrees, and translate: 

huius: seruus, amici, mulierés, liinae 

illum: cOnsilium, opus, puerum, diérum, fratrem, rem 
illa: uxOre, nox, mani, officia 

hoc: miles, officium, nOmen, cluem, aurum 

haec: aedés, cor6na, opera, manus, negotia, rés 

illds: cluts, senem, facinus, deos, domus 

6 Translate: cum his mulieribus; in ill6 capite; ad hanc rem; per illam turbam; ex 
illd periculd. 
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7 Give the Latin for: onto this stage; with that woman; through these fires; with 
those brothers; in this eye; into that town; through these dangers. 


Reading exercises 


1 Translate in word-order, defining which is subject (if one is quoted), which is 
object etc. in these incomplete sentences, then supply a verb to complete them 
and translate into correct English. Finally read out the sentences in Latin with 
correct phrasing, thinking through the meaning as you read. 

(a) ille miles hanc mulierem huic iuueni crédere ... 
(b) illum huius senis seruum ... 

(c) hoc aurum illt militi hic seruus ... 

(d) cum hac muliere illum iuuenem hic miles mox ... 


(e) huic ille feminae hanc pectiniam omnem dare ... 


2 Quotations 

(a) una salus uictis niillam spérare saliitem. (Virgil) 

(b) praeterita miitare non possumus. (Cicero) 

(c) nitimur in uetitum semper cupimusque negata. (Ovid) 


(d) semel émissum uolat irreuocabile uerbum. (Horace) 


salus salut-is 3f. salvation, source cupid 3/4 I yearn for 
of safety negat-a orum 2n. pl. things (we 
uict-t drum 2m. pl. the conquered have been) denied 
spero | Thope for semel once 
praeterit-a Orum 2n. pl. the past émiss-us aum spoken, sent forth 
muto 1 I change uold 1 I fly 
nitor 3 dep. I strive towards irreuocabil-is e beyond recall, 
(in + acc.) irrevocable 


uetit-um 1 2n. the forbidden 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read this passage carefully, translating in word-order as usual. Translate into 
correct English; then, finally, read the passage aloud in Latin, phrasing correctly, 
thinking through the meaning as you read. 
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mé€ pater meus, réx dedrum, officium magnum perficere iubet. quando patrem 
meum ctird, omnia faciam ut iubet. dum enim hic Alcuménam, Amphitrudnis 
mulierem, décipit, ego hunc seruum illtus domum intrare non sinam. mea enim 
audacia seruum stultum tratum faciam, et forma mea décipiam. nam mihi homo 
ille nulla sapientia uidétur esse. mé igitur similem formae illtus faciam, et illum 5 
domum adgredi non sinam. Sdsia haud mihi crédet, quando ill? dicam ‘plané 
non tui Sdsia es, sed ego!’ Iratus erit homo ille stultus et ‘mentiris’ dicet. ‘forma 
tua similis mei est, ut arbitror, at ego SOsia sum, non ti. abr, homo sceleste!’ 
ego tamen ‘quam nesclus est hic seruus, st mé scelestum arbitratur. nam sT ego 
scelestus sum, Sdsia ille scelestus est — nam ego Sosia, at tt homo nihilt!’ 10 


OR 

English-Latin 

Translate these sentences into Latin, taking care to choose a word-order which 
gives the correct emphasis (see Reference Grammar W): 

(a) This soldier loves that man’s daughter. 

(b) This young man’s father seems to be ignorant. 

(c) Those women I consider as enemies. 

(d) This is a great duty for good citizens. 

(e) That soldier wants to defend this woman. 

(f) It’s the character of these women I consider wicked. 


(Remember ‘it’s the’ is just a way English has of emphasising something; Latin 
puts the emphatic words early in the sentence.) 


OR 


Translate this passage (after rereading the text of 2C): 


Clearly, this slave will achieve nothing. He wants to enter into [his] master’s 
house, and to announce that man’s victory. But none of these things (=‘none 
these things’) will that ignorant and stupid man be able to do. For I shall make 
my shape seem similar to that man’s, and my character similar as well. In this 
way (use abl.) I shall defend this house, while my master makes love to the 
wife of that Amphitruo. That man’s slave will clearly be angry, but I shall not 
allow that man to enter or even approach [his] master’s house. How bold and 
lying and wicked am I! How unhappy that stupid slave will be! 
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Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
Suffixes 


Verbs often receive a change in their meaning from a suffix (or ‘infix’) which 
becomes part of their stem, e.g.: 


-sc- indicates the beginning of an action. So cogndéscd means T 
begin to know’,‘I get to know’; paciscor ‘I begin/attempt to 
make a treaty’. All -sc6é verbs are 3rd conjugation. 

-it- denotes repetition. So c/amitd =‘I keep on shouting’. All verbs 
in -itd are Ist conjugation. 


EXERCISE 


Give the meaning of these words and their connections with Latin: military; 
(French) le, la; (Italian) 11, la; conative; arbitrate; morals. 


Everyday Latin 


ad hoc ‘for, directed at, this one occasion’, i.e. unplanned. 


post hoc, ergo propter hoc ‘after this, therefore because of this’. 
A famous logical trap into which it is only too easy for politicians 
and others to fall. After you learned Latin you became a drunken 
layabout; therefore it was because you learned Latin that ... etc. 


Word study 
planus 
This means ‘flat’, ‘level’, so ‘clear’, ‘obvious’ in Latin. This becomes English 
‘plane’, a level surface, and the tool which makes a surface level. Through 
French, we have English ‘plain’, a level surface, and plainsong (as opposed to 
measured music, i.e. Gregorian chant as opposed to polyphony). In Italian planus 
emerges as piano, ‘flat’, hence in music ‘softly’. Combined with Italian forte 
‘loud’ (cf. Latin fortis ‘brave’, ‘strong’), it yields ‘pianoforte’, which can play 
both soft and loud. ‘Explain’ comes from expldno ‘flatten’, “spread out’, literally 
and before the mind. 

Do not confuse with the ‘-plain’ of e.g. ‘complain’, which derives (again 
through French) from Latin plango, ‘mourn’, ‘lament’ (cf. ‘plangent’, ‘plaintiff’). 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


— 


Perfect indicative active: ‘I —ed’, ‘I have —ed’ 


1 2 3 
‘T loved’, ‘Thad’, ‘T said’, 
‘T have loved’ ‘T have had’ ‘T have said’ 
ama-u-1 hab-u-1 dix-i 
ama-u-isti (amast?) hab-u-isti dix-isti (dixtt) 
ama-u-i-t hab-u-i-t dix-i-t 
ama-u-i-mus hab-t-i-mus dix-i-mus 
ama-u-is-tis (amastis) hab-u-is-tis dix-is-tis 
ama-u-éru-nt hab-u-éru-nt (habuére) — dix-éru-nt (dixére) 
(amauére/amarunt) 
4 3/4 
‘T heard’, ‘I have heard’ ‘I captured’, ‘I have captured’ 
audi-u-i cép-T 
audi-u-isti (audiisti/audistt) cép-isti 
audi-u-i-t cép-i-t 
audi-u-i-mus cép-i-mus 
audi-u-is-tis (audistis) cép-is-tis 
audi-u-éru-nt (audiuére/audiérunt/audiére) cé@p-éru-nt (cépére) 
Notes 
The perfect tense (perfectus ‘completed’, finished’) has three basic meanings: 


(a) (by far the most common): completed action in past time, e.g. amaui ‘I 
loved’. 

(b) action in the past seen from the point of view of the present, e.g. amdui ‘I 
have loved’. 

(c) present state arising from past action, e.g. perii ‘I am done for’ (i.e. ‘I have 
perished and therefore am (now) done for’). 

Cf. Cicero’s announcement that the conspirators involved with Catiline had been 

executed — uixérunt ‘they have lived’, i.e. ‘they are dead’. Generally speaking, 

the choice will be between (a) and (b), according to context. 
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2 Formation of the perfect tense: 


1S) 


(a) The key to perfect active in conjugations 1, 2 and 4 is the -u- + endings. 
The perfect active for Ist and 4th conj. is formed by adding -wi to the stem, 
e.g. amd-ui, audi-ui. 2nd conj. verbs, e.g. habed, often drop the -e of the 
stem and replace it with -wi, thus habui. They can also add wi to the stem, 
e.g. déled délére déléui; and there are several other irregular types (see 66 
below, under 2nd conj.). 


Third conj. verbs are unpredictable (see Note 4). 


(b) Note, however, that in 1st and 4th conjugations, -wi-/-ue-/-u- is sometimes 
dropped giving e.g. amasti for amdauisti, audiit for audiuit etc. See the 
bracketed forms in the chart. 


BUT: all perfect actives have personal endings in: 


-imus 

-istis 

-erunt (-ére) 
Note that, apart from Ist and 2nd s., the personal endings (-t, -mus, -tis, -nt) are 
the normal active ones. Note variations on -érunt: it can be -ére, e.g. amauérunt 
or amdueére (do not confuse with infinitives, e.g. habére — which would be 
habuérunt or habuére in the perfect — and 2nd s. deponents, e.g. pollicére). 


The perfect active stems of 3rd and 3rd/4th conjugation verbs, and some 
irregular Ist, 2nd and 3rd conj. verbs, are not as neatly predictable as those of 
the other conjugations, but certain patterns do emerge, e.g. 


(a) adding -s7 to the stem, like: 
maneo 2 mansi ‘I stayed’ 
irrided 2 irrisi ‘I laughed at’ 
iubed 2 iussi ‘I ordered’ 
mitto misi ‘I sent’ 

Note the effect on e.g.: 
diico diixi ‘I led’ 
dico dixi ‘I said’ 
uincid 4 uinxi ‘T bound’ 

(b) doubling up (‘reduplicating’) the initial consonant and adding a vowel, like: 
do | dedi ‘I gave’ 
tango tetigi ‘I touched’ 


posco poposci ‘I demanded’ 
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(c) lengthening the vowel in the stem: 


inuenio 4 inuéni ‘I found’ 

fugio fugi ‘I fled’ 
Contrast, therefore, inuénit (perf.) and inuenit (pres.). It is important to learn 
the correct vowel length. One does this best by reading out loud. 


(d) changing the vowel in the stem: 
facio féci ‘T made’, ‘I did’ 
ago égi ‘I did’, ‘I drove’ 
capio cépi ‘I took’ 
(e) no change in the stem at all. (In these cases e.g. défendit could be present 
or perfect. Only the context will tell you which.) 


défendo défendi ‘1 defended’ 
compounds of -cend6 -cendi 


verbs in -u0 -ui, e.g. solud solut ‘I released’ 
(f) stems ending in /, m, n, r (‘liquids’, ‘nasals’) add -w7, e.g. 


uol6 uolui ‘I wished’ 


aperio 4 aperui ‘I opened’ 


Irregular verbs 


Irregular verbs learned to date are: 
do dare dedi ‘I give’ 
sto stare steti ‘T stand’ 
caueod cauére caui ‘1 am wary’, ‘I look out’ 
déled délére déléui ‘1 destroy’ 
irrideo irridére irrist ‘1 laugh at’ 
iubeo iubére iussi ‘I order’ 
maneo manére mansi ‘1 remain’ 
possideo possidére possédi ‘I possess’ 
responded respondeére respondi ‘J reply’ 
uided uidére uidi ‘I see’ 
ago agere égi ‘I do’, ‘I act’ 
amitto see mitto 
cognosco cognoscere cognoui ‘I get to know’ 
coquo coquere coxi ‘I cook’ 
crédo crédere crédidi ‘I believe’, ‘I trust’ 
défendo défendere défendi ‘1 defend’ 
dicé dicere dixi ‘I say’ 
diico dicere dixi ‘1 lead’ 
gero gerere gessi ‘I do’, ‘I act’ (‘I wage’) 
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mitto mittere misi ‘I send’; d- ‘I lose’ 
opprimo opprimere oppressi ‘I surprise’; ‘I catch’; ‘I crush’ 
ostendo ostendere ostendi ‘1 show’ 
pergo pergere perrexi ‘I carry on’ 
posco poscere poposci ‘1 demand’ 
reddo reddere reddidi ‘1 give back’ 
solud soluere solui ‘I release’ 
tango tangere tetigi “I touch’ 
uinco uincere uici ‘I conquer’ 
inuenio inuenire inuéni ‘I find’ 
uincio uincire uinxi ‘1 bind’ 
capio capere cépi ‘I capture’ 
décipio décipere décépi ‘I deceive’ 
facio facere féci ‘I do’, ‘I make’ 
fugio fugere figi ‘I flee’ 
perficio perficere perféci ‘I complete’ 
Note in particular: 
adsum ‘Tam present’: see sum 
aufero auferre abstuli ‘I take away’, ‘I remove’ 
e0 ire ii or tui ‘I go’ (not really irregular, as the stem is -/) 
malo malle malui ‘T prefer’ 
nolo nolle nélui ‘1 do not want’ 
sum esse fut ‘Tam’ 


uolé uelle uolui ‘1 wish’ 


EXERCISES 


Form and then conjugate the perfect of these verbs: clam6, uided, uinco, 
uincio, abeo, sum, do, capid, ferd, facid (optional: castig6, saluto, défends, 
sind, malo, nolo, dormi6, reded). 

Translate each of these perfects. Change s. to pl. and vice versa: déléuisti, 
gessérunt, uicit, adfuistis, solui, pugnauimus, abiistis (optional: amauit, 
habuérunt, défendisti, necauérunt, audtul, cépistis). 

What verbs are these perfects from? Translate them: dedisti, crédidit, fuit, 
débuistis, manst, oppressimus, tetigit, amisisti, diximus, exiit (optional: uidit, 
misi, habitauimus, timuisti, possédistis, rogauérunt, steti, monuit, inuénérunt, 
iniisti, abstulimus, reddid1, potuit, uolut, maluérunt, cauistis, perfécimus, égit). 
Give the Latin for: I have given; we fought; you (s.) destroyed; he has loved; 
they were present; you (p/.) conquered; I went out; they have killed; he replied; 
you (s.) have acted; we completed; you (p/.) carried. 
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5 Give present, future and perfect 3rd s. and pl. of these verbs: dormio, pugno, 
déled, gerd, sum, aufero, reded, décipio. 

6 Translate the following verbs, saying which tense, or tenses, each is: stabit, 
dedérunt, crédet, aderis, uicistt, pugnabunt, soluunt, délent, gerent, manst, 
inuénistis, perficiés, habés, monuistis, défendit, fugit, soluit. 


67 Ablatives: phrases of time 


We have met two uses of the ablative to date: with prepositions (esp. of place, 
e.g. ‘in’, ‘at’, “from’), and descriptive (‘a man of great arrogance’) (cf. 10, 23, 
49). 

The ablative case is also used to show the time at which or within which 
something took place (cf. locational use), e.g. i//6 tempore ‘at that time’; prima 


hora ‘at the first hour’; decem diébus ‘(with)in ten days’. 


EXERCISE 


Translate these sentences: 

(a) Amphitruo, sine dubio Tratus, uerba uxOris audtuit et illam iterum 
castigauit; illa ergo tacita non fuit, sed subitd respondit. 

(b) Alcuména domi uirum, ut débuit, saltitauit; post, gratias multas égit, quod 
aulam auream possédit. 

(c) ante licem Amphitruo domum rediit et uxdri ‘domi iam adsum’ inquit. 
“nam hostés hac nocte exercitus meus déléuit.’ 


(d) hdc tempore noctis omnés dormire débent; uerum Alcuména cum Ioue 
uoluptatem habuit. 


(e) ila hora in urbem rediit Sdsia et omnia dé Mercurio mendact dixit. 

(f) ‘immo’ inquit Amphitruo ‘tibi illa nocte pateram auream non dedi; quaré 
ti non mihi crédidisti? nolo té mendacem esse suspicari; uérum si iam 
mentiris, ego té castigabo.’ 


Reading exercises 


1 Recognising the function of an ablative phrase is not always easy. So far you 
have met three types: (a) descriptive, e.g. uir summ6 ingenio ‘a very intelligent 
man’, (b) prepositional, e.g. cum illa muliere ‘with that woman’, (c) time when 
or within which, e.g. hoc tempore ‘at this time’, ina hora ‘(with)in one hour’. 
Translate the following phrases and say to which category they belong: uir 
summa audacia; illo tempore; hac nocte; dé tuo pericul6; tacita nocte; 4 senibus 
miseris; seruus multa audacia; mécum; horis multis; magnd post tempore; 
fémina summa uirtite; é castris; illo noctis tempore; cum mea uxOre; diébus 
decem. 
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Quotations 

Translate these sentences: 

(a) défensor culpae dicit mihi ‘fécimus et nds/haec iuuenés.’ (Juvenal) 
(b) dic mihi, quid féci, nisi nén sapienter amdui? (Ovid) 

(c) fuimus Troes: fuit Ilium. (Virgil) 

(d) lisisti satis, édisti satis atque bibisti;/tempus abire tibi est. (Horace) 


(e) natura sémina nobis scientiae dedit; scientiam non dedit. (Seneca) 


défensor defensor-is 3m. defender liido 3 lust 1 play, have fun 
culp-a ae lf. fault édo ésse édi I eat 

nisi except that bibé 3 bib I drink 
sapienter wisely natur-a ae 1f. nature 

Tros Tro-is 3m. Trojan semen sémin-is 3n. seed 
Tli-um i 2n. Troy scienti-a ae 1f. knowledge 
EITHER 


Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read this passage carefully, translating in word-order. You will need to stop 
to group the ablative phrases and decide their function. Often the words in the 
Dhrase will not be next to one another. Attempt as you read to classify ablative 
adjectives and hold them in your mind without attempting to translate fully until 
the noun solves them. Translate into correct English, then read aloud in Latin, 
phrasing correctly, thinking through the meaning as you read. 


Atridae longo post tempore Ilium cépérunt. decimd enim annd urbem Troiam 
tandem expugnauérunt. nam ill6 tempore régés in urbem equum misérunt 
ligneum. Epéus, uir sapientia magna, equum illum aedificauit. milités in equo 
fuérunt armati, summa audacia uirl. hi ex equo illa exiérunt nocte et urbem mox 
déléuérunt. sic illo dié Troia urbs tina periit hora. 

OR 

English-Latin 

Translate into Latin. Consult Reference Grammar W on word-order. 


(a) At this time of day the young man went away, silently, into the house. 


(b) Why are you suspecting me? You did not believe me when I said ‘You 
gave me that golden pot.’ 


(c) Truly I was not present afterwards, when your army waged war against the 
city and conquered it. 
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(d) On that night therefore we suddenly destroyed the camp of the enemy and 
captured the town. 


(e) At this hour you ought not to have feared* the angry soldiers. 


(f) The army has seen the signal and departed from the camp; soon, without 
doubt, it will wage war against the enemy. 


*put ‘ought’ in the perfect and use the present infinitive of ‘fear’ 


OR 
2 Translate this passage (after rereading the text of 2D): 


AMPHITRUO: Why do you stand there silent, my wife? What have I said? 


ALCUMENA: You have rebuked me, husband; but in truth I have done nothing. 
Tell me: am I a woman of no self-control? 


AMPH.: But you said “This night you were [present] at home with me.’ So I say: 
are you lying? Did you see me that night? 


ALC.: You suspect me to be lying, but without doubt I did see you. Why were 
you not able to believe me? 


AMPH: Because at that hour I was not [present] at home with you, but waged 
war against the enemy. 
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Word-building 
Further suffixes 


The following suffixes commonly form abstract nouns, ‘the quality of’, ‘the 
condition of”: 
-ia (gen. s. -iae f.), e.g. audacia ‘boldness’ 


-tas (gen. Ss. -tdtis f.), e.g. uoluptas ‘agreeable experience, pleasure’ 

-tuis (gen. Ss. -titis f.), e.g. seruitis ‘slavery’ 

-tuido (gen. s. -tidinis f.), e.g. multitudd ‘manyness’, ‘crowd’, 
‘plenty’ 


EXERCISES 
1 Derive and give the meaning of the following nouns: tuuentis, scientia, timor, 


uirttis, pulchritiidd, paupertas, praedictio, facilitas, malefactor, clamor, ctuitas. 


2 Form the gen. s. of: uirttis, pulchritidd, paupertas, facilitas, timor. 
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3 What are the nominatives of the following nouns, none of which you have met? 


Scipionis, Ciceronis, longitiidinem, uictorés, cupiditati, éruptione, iuuentitis, 
libertatem, exploratorum. 


Can you guess the meaning of any of the nouns in 3? 


Adjective formation 
Here is a list of common suffixes which form adjectives: 
-ilis 
-bilis 
-idus ‘in a condition of’, e.g. timidus ‘being in a condition of fear’, 
‘afraid’ 


-osus ‘full of’, e.g. periculdsus ‘full of danger’, ‘dangerous’ 


‘able to be’, e.g. ductilis ‘leadable’, mdbilis ‘mobile’ 


-eus ‘made of’, e.g. aureus ‘made of gold’, ‘golden’ 
The following list of suffixes may best be covered by the meaning ‘pertaining 
to’: -dlis, -dnus, -aris, -drius, -icus, -ilis, -inus, -tuus, -ius, e.g. ROm-anus 
’ 
‘pertaining to Rome’, Lat-inus ‘pertaining to Latium’, seru-ilis ‘pertaining to 
slaves’, ‘servile’, patr-ius ‘pertaining to one’s father’, ‘paternal’, ‘ancestral’ etc. 
> »~P 


EXERCISE 


Analyse the following adjectives etymologically, and reach a conclusion about 
their meaning: familiaris, facilis, audibilis, incrédibilis, fertilis, scaenicus, 
firtruus, senilis, honorabilis, oculeus (used of monsters), aquarius, pectiniosus, 
uirtlis, uxOrius, domesticus, nominatiuus, dotalis, animOsus, ctuilis, iuuentlis. 


Everyday Latin 


Remember three important perfects with reference to Julius Caesar’s famous 
words that he wrote on a placard at a huge triumph in Rome in 46 celebrating one 
of his quickest victories (at Zela in Asia Minor in 47): 


ueni, uidt, uici ‘I came, I saw, I conquered’ 


On tombstones fl. = floruit ‘(s)he flourished’ and ob. = obiit ‘(s)he died’ (cf. 
‘obituary’) — both perfect tense. 


Word exercise 


Give the Latin connection of the following words: predatory, temporary, urbane, 
tacit, pugnacious, delete, debt, solve, ante-chamber, grateful, signal, voluptuous. 
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Word study 

sinecure (cura, ciiro) 

This derives from sine + ciira, ‘without the care’, and ciira, through French, 
came to mean ‘cure’ in Middle English. In ecclesiastical language, cura became 
the ‘cure of souls’, whence ‘curate’, one who cures souls (cf. French curé). So a 
“sinecure’ was a church office which paid a salary but did not involve the cure of 
souls. ‘Secure’ comes from sé- (‘without’) + cara, ‘without anxiety or care’; and 
sécurus became sezir in Old French, whence English ‘sure’. Late Latin excard 
‘I clean off’ (classical Latin ‘I take great care’) becomes, by a circuitous route, 
‘scour’! ‘Curious’ comes from cura too. Latin curidsus means ‘full of cares’, 
‘anxious about’, and so also ‘inquisitive’: hence ‘curiosity’, and in abbreviated 
form ‘curio’. ‘Accurate’ comes from ad + ciiré ‘give care to’. 


aequus and equus 


Since classical ae- became e- in medieval Latin, the derivations of these two 
words are easily confused! aequus ‘even’, ‘equal’ gives all the ‘equality’ words 
(and through French ‘egalitarian’). ‘Equations’, of course, are supposed to 
balance and the ‘equator’ equates, 1.e. makes equal, the two halves of the earth. 
‘Equitable’ means ‘fair’, and its negative gives ‘iniquity’; adaequdare means ‘I 
make truly level’ (i.e. ‘at a suitable level’), so ‘adequate’. ‘Equilibrium’ is ‘even 
balance’ (/ibra ‘scales’), ‘equanimity’ is the state of a balanced animus or ‘mind’, 
and an ‘equinox’ occurs when night equals day. 

Do not confuse with equus ‘horse’ (cf. eques ‘cavalryman’), giving us 
‘equine’, ‘equestrianism’ etc. 


exercitus 


An exercitus 1s a trained, controlled force. Latin arced (-erced in compounds) 
means ‘keep close, confine; control, govern’, and ex-erced ‘govern/train by 
practice’, hence ‘exercise’. co-erced (= cum + arced) means ‘restrain within 
bounds’, whence ‘coerce’. arca, ‘box’, ‘coffer’, comes from the same root as 
arceo; arcanus means ‘boxed in’, ‘closed in’, whence ‘arcane’, meaning ‘secret’. 
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Ist s. 
2nd Ss. 


3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 


3rd pl. 


— 


Future indicative deponent (all conjugations) 


Fi 2 5 
‘I shall threaten’ ‘T shall ‘T shall speak’ 
promise’ 

mina-bo-r pollicé-bo-r l6qu-a-r 

mina-be-ris (mina-be-re) _pollicé-be-ris loqu-é-ris (loqu-é-re) 
(pollicé-be-re) 

mina-bi-tur pollicé-bi-tur loqu-é-tur 

mina-bi-mur pollicé-bi-mur — loqu-é-mur 

mina-bi-mini pollicé-bi-mint — loqu-é-mini 

mina-bi-ntur pollicé-bu-ntur — loqu-é-ntur 

4 3/4 

‘T shall lie’ ‘I shall advance’ 

ménti-a-r progrédi-a-r 

menti-é-ris (menti-é-re) progredi-é-ris (progredi-é-re) 

menti-é-tur progredi-é-tur 

menti-é-mur progredi-é-mur 

menti-é-mini progredi-é-mini 

menti-é-ntur progredi-é-ntur 

Notes 


We noticed the close relationship between present deponent and present active 
forms at 58. There is an equally close relationship between future deponent and 
future active forms (for which see 50). 

While in the 3rd and 4th conjs. the -am, -és, -et of the active becomes regularly 
-ar, -é€ris (-ére), -€tur, in the Ist and 2nd conjs., the active -bd, bis, -bit becomes 
-bor, -beris (-bere), -bitur. Cf. 3rd con]. presents (loquor, loqu-eris, loqu-itur). 
Note in both the change of vowel -i- to -e- in 2nd s. 


Observe the vowel length of the 2nd s. future of /oquor — loquéris. Contrast the 
2nd s. present — /oqueris. 
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EXERCISES 


Conjugate the future of: optnor, conspicor, uideor, Trascor, oblTuiscor, 
mentior, égredior, patior (optional: minor, precor, recordor, sequor, 
ingredior, suspicor). 

Translate and turn s. to pl. and vice versa: opnabor, mentiéris, precabitur, 
uidébimint, loqu6éris, pollicébimur (optional: ingrediar, sequétur, uidéberis, 
conspicabuntur). 

Give the Latin for: you (s.) will pray; she will threaten; they will seem; 
you (pl.) will talk; I shall advance; we shall think; they will try; he will 
follow. 


Turn the following presents into their future equivalents and translate: minatur, 
precantur, optmnor, uidémint, conspicatur, sequitur, loquuntur (optional: trasceris, 
mentiris, égredior, progredimini, precamur, patimur). 

Turn these futures into their present equivalents and translate: arbitraberis, 
conabitur, patientur, loquémini, sequémur, adgrediéris, morabor, opmabimur, 
progrediémint, uidébitur, mentiar. 

Name the tenses of these verbs: dedit, conaberis, mentitur, uidébitur, fécérunt, 
amant, délent, dicent, loqu6ris, tulistt (optional: fert, erit, Trascar, fuistis, timet, 
ducet, potest, manst). 


Genitive of value 


The genitive case is used to express the value put on a person or thing, e.g. homo 
nihilt ‘a man of nothing’ i.e. ‘of no value’, ‘worth nothing’; tanti es quanti fungus 
“you are of such (value) as a mushroom’ (lit. “you are of such value as of what 
value (is) a mushroom’). 


EXERCISES 


Translate these sentences: 

(a) propter louem Amphitruodni Alcuména nil nisi mulier nihili esse uidébitur. 

(b) nisi mé iterum amplexaberis, té non amplexabor hac nocte. 

(c) quamquam Alcuména uxor magna fuit continentia, Amphitruo illT non 
crédidit. 

(d) si longa ufta tua erit, malum longum accipiés. 


(e) nihil cOnspicaberis nisi intrd ad uxdrem ingredi audébis. 
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(f) quamquam Tratus ful propter Iouis dolum, gratias uxOrl meae agere malam 
propter filids ambo, alterum met, Iouis alterum. 


(g) quid est? udcemne Jouis audire possum? o mé miserum! fugiam, quia mé 


conspicabitur et Irascétur. 


2 Quotations 


(a) humilés labérant, ubi potentés dissident. (Phaedrus) 


(b) diuina natura dedit agros, ars humana aedificauit urbis. (Varro) 


(c) memini enim, memini neque umquam obliuiscar noctis illius. (Cicero) 


(d) hic, ubi nunc Roma est, orbis caput, arbor et herbae 


et paucae pecudés et casa rara fuit. (Ovid) 


(e) religiO peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. (Lucretius) 


(f) némo repente fuit turpissimus. (Juvenal) 


humil-is humil-is 3m. lowly person 
laboro | J have a hard time 

poténs potent-is 3m. powerful man 
dissided 2 | disagree 

diuin-us a um divine 

natur-a ae \f. nature 

ager agr-i 2m. field 

ars, art-is 3f. art, skill 

hiiman-us a um human 

aedifico | I build 

memini I remember 

umquam ever 

obliuiscor 3 dep. (+ gen.) I forget 
Rom-a ae \f. Rome 

orb-is orb-is 3m. world 

arbor arbor-is 3f. tree 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


herb-a ae \f. grass 

pauc-i ae aa few 

pecus pecud-is 3f. cattle 

cas-a ae |f. cottage, hovel 

rarus a um few and far between, 
scattered 

réligio réligion-is 3f. religion 

parié 3/4 peperi | bring forth, cause 

scelerds-us a um wicked 

impi-us a um impious 

fact-um 7 2n. deed 

nemo no one 

repente suddenly 

turpissimus (nom. m.) an utter 
scoundrel 


Below are given a number of main clauses ((a) — (f)) and a pool containing an 
equal number of subordinate clauses or phrases to complete them ((1) — (vi)). 
Read and translate each main clause, then, on the basis of sense, choose the 
subordinate clause which best fulfils your expectations. 


(a) tibi haud crédam ... 


(b) similis mei non es ... 
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(c) hodie té hominem nihili arbitrabor ... 

(d) noli mihi trasc7 ... 

(e) malo tibi crédere ... 

(f) ultam mihi tristem faciés, m7 uxor ... 

(1) ... quaamquam mé sollicitas propter dolds tuds. 
(11) ... nisi gratias mihi agés. 

(111)... quamquam sine dubi6 uir summa uirtite es. 
(iv) ... nisi mé tibi TrascT uts. 

(v) ... nisi mé té amplexari patiéris. 


(vi) ... quamquam similis esse uidéris. 


OR 

English-Latin 

Translate into Latin: 

(a) If you do not believe me, I shall be angry. 

(b) Nothing bothers me except a lying wife. 

(c) That man will seem to me to be worth as much as a wicked slave. 


(d) I shall not embrace my wife, unless she dares [use future] to send that man 
from the house. 


(e) At this time I can hear no voice but [= nisi] yours. 


(f) Although death will not be bad [1.e. ‘a bad thing’ ], all men prefer to pass [use 
ago | a long life. 


OR 

Read the text of 2E again carefully, then translate this passage: 

AMPHITRUO: What shall I do? Although I love her and want to believe her, my 
wife is lying. She is a woman of no worth. 


ALCUMENA: You must believe me, Amphitruo. Do not rebuke or threaten me. 
A wife never ought to lie to [her] husband. 


AMPH.: Do not say that again! I shall grow angry; for this night, when I was not 
present with you, that man came to our house. Do you have two husbands? 
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ALC.: Be quiet! You are my husband and there is no other; and you came to our 
house! There can be no one like you! 


AMPH.: You be quiet too! If I find [use future] that other husband, I promise 
this: his [of him] life will not be long. On account of [his] crimes, I shall send 
him to death! 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word exercise 


Give the meaning and Latin connections of: vital, malicious, vociferous, castigate, 
solicitous, patience, mortal, accept, ingress. 


Word-building 
English suffixes 
Note the common anglicisation of Latin suffixes (via French): 


English Latin 


-ry -ris, -rius, -ria 
-an -anus 
-ious -ius “pertaining to’ 
-ic -1CUS 
-Ive -TUUs 
-able ~abilis ‘able to be’ 
-ible -ibilis 
-ion -i0 ‘action or result of action’ 
-ate, -ite -atus, -itus 
-ty -tas ; 7 
nce aie ‘quality, condition of” 
-tude -ttido 
EXERCISE 


Say what you can about the derivation and meaning of the following English 
words: 

Adjectives: inaudible, irrevocable, military, captive, laudable, urban, scenic, 
nuptial, impecunious, filial, visible. 

Nouns: fraternity, sorority, submission, nomination, audition, vicinity, 
admonition, station, visibility, vision, mission, longitude, instance (= instd I 
urge), arrogance (= adrogéd I claim), fugitive. 
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Word study 

forum 

The forum was the legal and business centre of a town. forum yields the adjective 
forénsis ‘connected with the legal and business centre’, hence English ‘forensic’, 
‘connected with the law’. forestis is a late Latin adjective often connected with 
silua ‘a wood out of doors’, whence ‘forest’. From fordneus through Middle 
English foreine and Old French forain we eventually get ‘foreign’. 
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is ea id: ‘that; ‘those’, ‘that person’, ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’ 


Ss pl. 
m. f n. m. f n. 
nom. is é-a id 6-1! é-ae é-a 
acc. ¢€-um é-am_ id é-0S é-as é-a 
gen. «— é-ius —> é-drum e-arum  e-orum 
dat. <—— ¢-I —_> < é-Is2 > 
abl. 66 €a@ 66 < é-Is” > 


1. é (nom. pl.) often becomes ii. 
2. éis often becomes iis. 


Notes 


This word works in the same way as hic, ille. On its own, it means ‘that man’, 
‘that woman’, “that thing’; ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’ depending on gender and context; 
describing a noun it means ‘that’. The difference between is and i//e is that is = 
‘the one mentioned’, while i//e = ‘that one over there I’m pointing to’ or “the 
former one as opposed to this one’. 


In summary: hic = ‘this one here’, i//e = ‘that one there’ and is = ‘the one 
mentioned’, cf. 64°. 


2 Apart from is, id, eius, ei (cf. illud huius, illius, illt), the word declines exactly 


like mult-us a um on the stem e-. This shows up most regularly in the pl. 


Accusative of time: ‘throughout; ‘for’, ‘during’ 


Time ‘for’ or ‘throughout’ is expressed either by per + acc., or the plain acc. 
without any preposition at all; e.g. per eam noctem or eam noctem ‘through that 
night’, ‘for that night’. Distinguish between the accusative and the plain ablative 
(67), which expresses time when or within which, e.g. ed nocte ‘within that 
night’, ‘in that night’. 

The accusative in time phrases may be graphically represented as a line : 
the ablative as a dot or as a point within a circle ©. 


EXERCISES 


1 Decline in all cases s. and pl.: id bellum; ea urbs; is pastor. 
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What case(s) and number are the following phrases in? eius régis; e7 exercitiis; 
el uxOr1; is bellis; eam uxOrem; eOrum nOminum; ea moenia; ea nox; eum 
annum; eds milités. 

Give the Latin (using is) for: (through) those days; that victory (acc. s.); of 


that war; for those kings; those shepherds (acc.); that war (nom./acc.); to that 
goddess; those customs (nom.); his; to them; hers; to him; to her; on that night. 


Say with which of the words in each line the given part of is agrees (where there 
is ambiguity, explain the alternatives): 


el: militem, uirl, féminae, exercitut, arbitrd, patrés 
eae: uxori, deae, noctis, uias, rés 

ea: bella, Italia, uirtiis, sl, urbs, capita, manus 
eius: operis, arbitri, rel, exercittis, mOrés, aedis 
els: milités, signis, gentibus, bellis, uirts, moribus 


Translate: in ed oppid6; propter eam uirtitem; apud eds; ed tempore; per eam 
uiam; cum ea; ea nocte; in eam urbem; eas horas; ad eds milités; eam noctem; 
multOs diés; ed anno; id tempus. 


Give the Latin for (using is): with those women; at that hour; at his house; onto 
that stage; in those cities; because of those dangers; on those nights; on account 
of that war; over those hours. 


Replace the English word in these sentences with the appropriate form of hic, 
ille or is, and translate: 


(a) (These) feminae pulchrae sunt. 
(b) uidésne (those) milités? 

(c) satis (of that) belli est. 

(d) (That man’s) caput ingéns est. 


(e) turba (of those) mulierum ingreditur. 


Comparative adjectives: asper-ior ius ‘harsher’ 


Comparative adjectives carry the meanings ‘more...’, ‘rather...’, ‘—er’, 
“quite ...’, ‘too...’; e.g. asperior ‘harsher’, ‘quite harsh’, ‘rather harsh’. 
Basic rule: look for the stem + -ior- and in the neuter s. + -ius. 


S. pl. 
m./f. n. m./f n. 
nom. asper-ior asper-ius asper-ior-es  asper-idr-a 
voc. asper-ior asper-ius asper-idr-es  asper-idr-a 
acc. asper-idr-em —_asper-ius asper-idr-es  asper-idr-a 
gen. < asper-idr-is—> < asper-idr-um — 
dat. < asper-idr-I— < asper-idr-ibus— 
abl. < asper-idr-e> < asper-idr-ibus— 
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Notes 


To form the comparative, take the gen. s. of the positive adjective, remove the 
ending (leaving you with the stem) and add the endings for the comparative 
as indicated above. E.g. Jongus long-i — longior; ingéns ingent-is — ingentior; 
audax audac-is — audacior; breuis breu-is — breuior. 

Comparatives have consonant stems. This accounts for abl. in -e, n. pl. in -a, 
gen. pl. in -uwm. Note -ius in nom. and acc. n. s. 


The original ending of the comparative was -ios (which became the neuter -ius). 
Then the s of ios became r between vowels: so /ongiorem, not longiosem. For 
the original ending of the comparative, cf. Reference Grammar E5 note 1 and 
H3(d) note. 


Note the Latin for ‘than’, used very frequently with comparatives — guam. The 
thing being compared in the guam clause adopts the same case as the thing it 
is being compared with, e.g. “Phaedra is more lovely than Euclio’ — Phaedra 


(nom.) pulchrior est quam Euclid (nom.); ‘I hold you more foolish than him’ — 
habeo té stultidrem quam illum, 


Superlative adjectives: jratissim-us a um ‘angriest’ 
Superlative adjectives carry the meanings ‘—est’, ‘most...’ ‘very...’, 


‘extremely ...’; e.g. irdtissimus ‘angriest’, “very angry’, ‘extremely angry’. Basic 
rule: look for -ZSSTM- or -ERRIM-. 


S. 


m. f n. 


nom. 
voc. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


nom. 
voc. 
ace. 
gen. 
dat. 


abl. 
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Trat-issim-us 
Trat-issim-e 
Trat-issim-um 
Trat-issim-1 
Trat-issim-6 
Trat-issim-6 


pl. 

m. 

Trat-issim-1 
Trat-issim-1 
Trat-issim-0s 
Trat-issim-orum 


Trat-issim-a 
Trat-issim-a 
Trat-issim-am 
Trat-issim-ae 
Trat-issim-ae 
Trat-issim-a 


Sf 

Trat-issim-ae 
Trat-issim-ae 
Trat-issim-as 
irat-issim-arum 


Trat-issim-um 
Trat-issim-um 
Trat-issim-um 
Trat-issim-1 
Trat-issim-6 
Trat-issim-6 


n. 

Trat-issim-a 
Trat-issim-a 
Trat-issim-a 
Trat-issim-Orum 


< Trat-issim-is > 


< Trat-issim-is > 
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1 These superlatives are again based on the gen. s. stem of the positive adjective, 
to which the endings -issimus a um (older spelling -issumus) are added, 
declining exactly like multus, e.g. ingéns ingent-is — ingentissim-us 


aum., 


2 Adjectives ending in -er like pulcher, celer, miser, asper form their 
comparatives regularly (based on the stem of the gen. s.) but have superlatives 
in -errimus a um, e.g. pulcher (pulchr-i) comp. pulchrior, sup. pulcherrimus; 
celer (celer-is) comp. celerior, sup. celerrimus; miser (miser-i) comp. miserior, 
sup. miserrimus; asper (asper-is) comp. asperior, sup. asperrimus. 


3 Two common irregular adjectives are facilis, similis (and their opposites 
difficilis, dissimilis). These have regular comparatives (facilior, similior), but 
irregular superlatives facillimus, simillimus. See Reference Grammar J3. 


EXERCISE 


Add the appropriate forms of both comparative and superlative degrees of the 
given adjective to the nouns: 


longus: diem, nocte 

celer: milités, oculo 

ingéns: aedés, familiam 

pulcher: manus, mulierum 
stultus: consilia, homini, operum 


asper: bellis, annorum, gentt 


74 Irregular comparatives and superlatives: bonus, malus, multus, 
magnus, paruus 


bon-us aum 


mal-us aum 


mult-us a um 


magn-us a um 


paru-us a um 


melior (melidr-is) optim-us a um 

p&ior (peior-is) pessim-us a um 
plis (plir-is) plirim-us a um 
maior (maior-is) | maxim-us a um 


minor (minor-is) | minim-us aum 


‘good’, ‘better’, ‘best’ 
(cf. ameliorate, optimise) 
‘bad’, ‘worse’, worst’ 
(cf. pejorative, pessimist) 
‘much’, ‘more’, ‘most’ 
(cf. plus (+)) 

‘big’, ‘bigger’, ‘biggest’ 
(cf. major, maximise) 
‘small’/‘few’, 
‘smaller’/‘fewer’/‘less’, 
‘smallest’/‘fewest’/‘least’ 
(cf. minor, minimise) 
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These decline quite regularly (see /ongior longissimus) except for plis: 


S: pl. 
(plus plur-is 3n., noun) (plir-és pliir-a, 3rd decl. adj.) 
nom.  plis plir-és plir-a 
acc. plus plir-is (plirés) plur-a 
gen. _plir-is <— plir-ium — 
dat. — < plir-ibus > 
abl. plur-e < plir-ibus > 


Notes 

1 Note: abl. s. in -e, n. pl. in -a; and then gen. pl. in -ium. pliis is consonant stem, 
but plirés is i-stem (cf. 12). 

2 To express ‘more of’, Romans used in the s. p/is (the noun) + gen., and in the 
pl. the adjective pliirés. So to express ‘more ...’ in the s., pliis + gen. ‘more of...’ 
is used (cf. satis, nimis, quid?), e.g. pliis pectiniae ‘more (of) money’. In the pl., 
plirés the adjective agrees with its noun, e.g. plarés hominés ‘more men’. 


EXERCISES 


Construct comparative and superlative of the following adjectives, giving their 
meanings when you have done so: acer, fortis, bonus, niger, similis, magnus, 
celer, paruus, scelestus, stultus, malus, tristis, facilis, multus, ingéns. 


Reading exercises 
1 Read (translating in word-order) each of these incomplete sentences (all 
containing a comparative idea) and choose from the pool below them the 
correct phrase to complete them. Then translate into correct English. 
(a) noctem numquam uidi longidrem... 
(b) hic pastor pulchrior est... 
(c) ef arbitro auri pliis dabo... 
(d) is uir mai6re uirtiite est... 
(e) seruum stultissimum malo... 
(f) numquam bellum maius gerere potero... 
(g) milités numquam fuérunt fortidrés ... 
(h) féminamne deae similidrem umquam uldistis...? 


(1) deasne pulchridres umquam conspicabor...? 
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quam hic; quam hoc; quam hanc; quam huic; quam eas; quam illt; quam ille; 
quam mendacem; quam illam. 


2 Quotations 

(a) posteridrés cogitationés, ut aiunt, sapientiorés solent esse. (Cicero) 
(b) non faciunt melidrem equum aurei fréni. (Seneca) 

(c) uided meliora proboque, déteriora sequor. (Ovid) 

(d) nila seruitiis turpior est quam uoluntaria. (Seneca) 


(e) ama ratiOnem: huius té amor contra diirissima armabit. (Seneca) 


poster-ior ius later seruitus seruitit-is 3f. slavery 
cogitatid cogitation-is 3f. thought turp-is e base, degrading 

aio | say uoluntari-us a um voluntary, willing 
sapiéns sapient-is wise ratio ration-is 3f. reason 

soled 2 Tam accustomed amor amor-is 3m. love 

frén-i orum 2m. pl. bridle contra (+ acc.) against 

probo | I approve dur-us a um hard, difficult 

déter-ior ius worse armo | Larm, equip 

EITHER 


Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read this passage carefully, translating in word-order, defining the functions of 
words and the groups to which they belong, and stating at each point what you 
anticipate on the basis of the information you already have. Then translate into 
correct English. Finally, read out in Latin, phrasing correctly, thinking through 
the meaning as you read. Use the running vocabulary of 3A. 


ubi deae Iino, Venus, Minerua itidicium Iouis dé pulchritiidine rogauérunt, 
Tuppiter id eis dare noluit. nam eI omnés pulcherrimae esse uidentur. ‘Venus’, 
dixit eis ‘pulchrior non est quam Minerua, nec Iino pulchrior quam Venus et 
Minerua. sed iuuenis est, Paris ndmine. is pulchritidinem uestram melius itidicare 
poterit quam ego.’ 5 

deae igitur cum Mercuri6 Ilium uénérunt, ubi Paris domum habuit. Mercurius 
pastort ef dixit ‘quis dearum harum pulcherrima est? quis earum polis 
pulchritidinis praestat?’ respondit pastor ‘noli mé rogare. omnés pulcherrimae 
esse uidentur. eam deam non pulchridrem habed quam hance aut illam.’ 

Paris, quamquam deas itidicare non uult, cum eis tamen loquitur. [tind ef ‘té 10 
maidrem faciam et pliis pectiniae tibi dabo.’ Minerua et “té fortidrem faciam et in 
omnibus rébus melidrem.’ Sed Venus et ‘tibi dabo uxdrem, Helenam, feminam 
pulchridrem quam omnis mulierés.’ 

tum Paris Venerem pulcherrimam dearum iidicauit et mox Helenam, uxdrem 
futtram, domo duxit. 15 
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OR 

English-Latin 

Translate into Latin: 

(a) This victory was greater than that (one). 

(b) In those years because of a rather stupid king, many very brave soldiers 
fought a very long war. 

(c) There is nothing better than the duty of the best citizens. 

(d) The wisdom of the gods is greater than (that) of men. (Miss out the second 
‘that’.) 

(e) My brother is more like my father than me. 

(f) Nothing is worse than this trouble. 


OR 

Read the text of 3A(ii) again, then translate this passage into Latin: 

Aeneas left Troy and came to Carthage. Carthage was a very rich city. But the 
gods wanted a better fate for him. He left Carthage and came to Italy, where 
he founded a city destined to be greater and more ferocious than Carthage. For 
many years he reigned in that city. Later his son put up the walls of a larger city. 
He reigned for thirty years. Then after three hundred years, Romulus founded the 
city of Rome, the greatest of all. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word exercise 


Give the Latin connections of: bellicose, judicial, regnal, pastoral, asperity, 
relinquish, equine, meditate, brevity. 


Everyday Latin 


The ego (and superego) and the id were terms used by Sigmund 
Freud to denote respectively the conscious and subconscious self 

i.e. = id est ‘that is’ 

An argument @ fortiori (alternative later form for the classical 
fortidre) is one ‘from a stronger case’, e.g. ‘Hercules cannot pick 
up this rock; a fortiori a baby will not be able to.’ 

Other useful comparatives are posterior (‘further behind’), superior 
(‘higher’), i#nior (‘younger’ from iuuenis, cf. English ‘junior’), 
senior (‘older’ from senex). 
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é pluribus tinum ‘from rather many, one’ — the motto on the Great 
Seal of the United States 


An important principle of law is dé minimis non curat léx — 
meaning? 


Preferring bad apples 


Nineteenth-century Latin textbooks often used mnemonics to help pupils learn 
difficult material. malo malé malo malo (‘I prefer [to be] in an apple-tree 
[than] a wicked person in trouble’) was used by Benjamin Britten in his opera 
The Turn of the Screw, for Miles’ song: ‘mald I would rather be, ma/o in an 
apple tree, malo than a naughty boy, malo in adversity’. The four words are all 
spelled the same way, but the first two both have two long first vowels, while 
the second two have short first vowels. By remembering this little verse, you 
can distinguish between the words for ‘I prefer’ (mda/o) and apple/apple-tree 
(malum/mdlus, both of which have ablative in -d) on the one side, and the words 
for ‘bad’ (malus) and ‘evil’ (malum) on the other. The ablatives used here are (1) 
malo ‘in an apple-tree’ and malo ‘in adversity’: locative ablative (see Reference 
Grammar 100A(2)); (2) malo ‘than a naughty boy’: ablative of comparison (see 
Reference Grammar 100B(1). 


Word study 


SUMMUS 


summus means “the top’, ‘highest point’ and gives us ‘to sum’, i.e. calculate the 
total of, since the Romans added columns of figures from the bottom up, till they 
reached the summa linea ‘the top line’. Hence a ‘sum’, especially of money. 
summarius 1s an accountant, one who does the sums, or sums up, whence English 
‘summary’. A ‘summit’ is the highest point of a hill. A ‘consummation’ is the 
complete (con-) summing up, so a completion or achievement. 

Do not confuse with ‘summon’ — from submoneod ‘warn secretly’ — or words 
like ‘consume’, ‘assume’ from samo ‘take up’, ‘take upon oneself’, ‘spend’. 


fortis 

fortis means ‘strong’ or ‘brave’. The English ‘force’ derives ultimately from the n. 
pl. of fortis, i.e. fortia. English derivatives include ‘fort’, ‘fortify’ and ‘fortitude’. 
They also include ‘comfort’ (‘strengthen together’ or ‘strengthen considerably’) 
and ‘effort’ (through Old French es/fors, ‘forcing oneself out’ (es- = Latin ex-)). 
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Grammar and exercises for 3B 


75 Perfect indicative deponent: ‘I —ed/, ‘I have —ed’ 
1 2 3 
‘I threatened’/‘I ‘I promised’ / ‘I ‘I spoke’ / ‘I have spoken’ 
have threatened’ have promised’ 

Ists. minat-usaumsum  pollicit-usaumsum __ lociit-us a um sum 
2nd s. minat-us a um es pollicit-us a um es loctit-us a um es 
3rds.  minat-us a um est pollicit-us a um est loctit-us a um est 
Ist pl. minat-laeasimus  pollicit-iaeasimus _ locit-i ae a simus 

2nd pl. minat-iae a éstis pollicit-1 ae a éstis loctt- ae a éstis 
3rd pl. minat-i ae a sunt pollicit-1 ae a sunt loctt-1 ae a sunt 
4 3/4 


‘T lied’ /‘I have lied’ ‘I advanced’ / ‘I have advanced’ 
Ists. mentit-us a um sum progréss-us a um sum 
2nd s. mentit-us a um es progréss-us a um es 
3rds. mentit-us a um est progréss-us a um est 
Ist pl. mentit-I ae astmus _ progréss-i ae a simus 


2nd pl. mentit-i ae a éstis progréss-i ae a éstis 
3rd pl. mentit-1 ae a sunt progréss-i ae a sunt 
Notes 


1 Formation of perfect stem 


(a) The perfect stem of the deponent is regularly formed by adding -t-us a um 
to the stem of the verb. Thus: 


Ist conj.: mind-t-us a um 
2nd conj.: pollici-t-us a um (note that -e changes to -i) 
4th conj.: menti-t-us a um 


Standing on its own, it forms the perfect participle and means ‘having —ed’ 
(see 77), e.g. mindtus ‘having threatened’ etc. 


(b) You have now met the three ‘principal parts’ of deponent verbs, i.e. the 
present indicative active (e.g. minor), the infinitive (e.g. minari) and the 
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perfect (e.g. mindtus). Of regular deponent verbs, the principal parts are 
formed as follows: 


1: minor minari mindatus 
2: polliceor pollicéri pollicitus 
4: mentior mentiri mentitus 


These are the bases for forming all parts of the deponent, and must be 
learned from now on. 


(c) As we found with non-deponent verbs, however, 3rd and 3rd/4th conj. 
deponent verbs are unpredictable in their formation of the perfect stem. 
Perfect stems of these verbs are formed in -t-us a um and -s-us a um. Here 
are the three ‘principal parts’ of the irregular deponents you have met so 
far (including one 2nd decl. verb): 


in -s-us a um 


2 uideor uidéri uisus “I seem’ 
3/4 (ad-) 
gredior gredi gressus ‘I go’, ‘I come’ 
in- 
(pro-) 


patior pati passus ‘I endure’, ‘I undergo’, ‘I suffer’ 
in -tus aum 
3 (ad-)loquor loqui lociitus ‘T speak (to)’ 
sequor sequi secutus ‘I follow’ 
obliutscor obliuisct oblitus ‘1 forget’ 
irascor irdsct tratus “1 get angry’ 
adipiscor adipisci adeptus ‘I gain’, ‘I get’ 
proficiscor proficisci profectus ‘I set out’ 
2 Formation of deponent perfect indicative 


To form the perfect indicative deponent, the perfect stem ending in -us -a -um 
(which means on its own ‘having —ed’) is combined with the appropriate part 
of sum es est sumus estis sunt, e.g. loctitus sum (lit.) ‘I am (in a state of) having 
spoken’, ‘I spoke’, ‘I have spoken’, ‘I did speak’. Since the perfect stem ending 
in -us a um acts as an adjective, it must agree with the subject, e.g.: 


‘I (=a woman) spoke’ /ociita sum 
‘they (= the men) promised’ polliciti sunt 
‘the boy lied’ puer mentitus est 


‘you (= the women) set out’ profectae estis 
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The perfect stem in -us a um will be in the nominative, since it is agreeing with 
the subject of the sentence. 


3 Meaning 
The meaning, literally ‘I am (in a state of) having —ed’, can be treated as 


identical with ‘I —ed’, ‘I have —ed’ and (in certain cases) ‘I am —’ — a present 
state which results from a past action. 


76 Semi-deponents: audeo and fi6 


A number of verbs, called ‘semi-deponents’, adopt active forms in some tenses, 
and deponent forms in others. Of the tenses you have met so far, present and 
future forms of such verbs are active in form; the perfects, however, are deponent 
in form. Thus: 


audeo ‘I dare’; audére ‘to dare’ (no perfect active stem); ausus 
‘having dared’ 


Present Future Perfect 
Ist s. aude-o ‘I dare’ audé-b-6 ‘I shall dare’ atis-us a um sum ‘I dared’ 
etc. 

2nd s. audé-s audé-bi-s alis-us a um es 

3rd s. auide-t audé-bi-t alis-us a um est 

Ist pl. audé-mus audé-bi-mus alis-I ae a simus 
2nd pl. audeé-tis audé-bi-tis als-I ae a éstis 
3rd pl. aude-nt audé-bu-nt aus-I ae a sunt 


fio ‘I become’, ‘I am made’, ‘I happen’; fieri ‘to become, be made’ 
(no perfect active stem); factus ‘having become’, ‘having been made’ 


Present Future Perfect 
Ist s. f1-3 ‘I become’ fi-a-m ‘I shall fact-us a um sum ‘I became’ 
etc. become’ etc. etc. 
2nd s. fi-s f1-é-s fact-us a um es 
3rd s. fi-t fi-e-t fact-us a um est 
Ist pl. —! fi-é-mus fact-i ae a simus 
2nd pl. = fi-é-tis fact-i ae a éstis 
3rd pl. fi-u-nt fI-e-nt fact-1 ae a sunt 


1. fimus and fitis are not found. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Form and conjugate the perfect of: meditor, conor, uideor, obliutscor, 
proficiscor, mentior, progredior, patior (optional: conspicor, adipiscor, polliceor, 
hortor, sequor, recordor, égredior, irascor). 


2 Translate each perfect then change s. to pl. and vice versa: loctitus sum; uisum 
est; recordata est; mentitI sumus; ingressae sunt, pollicita es; seciita sunt; 
adeptus est (optional: trata est; oblitus sum; passa es; profectus est; meditatt 
estis; arbitrati sunt; suspicatae sunt). 

3 Say what verbs these perfects come from and translate: ulsus est; adepta est; 
oblitus sum; ingressae sumus; locitt estis; profectt sunt; factum est. 


4 Give the Latin for: she has threatened; they (m.) set out; I (m.) have encouraged; 
you (s. f.) seemed; we (f-) forgot; he promised; it happened; you (pl. m.) have lied. 

5 Give 3rd s. and pl. present, future and perfect of these verbs and translate: 
jrascor, minor, polliceor, mentior, patior (optional: proficiscor, ingredior, 
uideor, fid, recordor). 


Perfect participles deponent: ‘having —ed’ 


A participle is an adjective which derives from a verb and shares the nature of 
both (‘participle’ derives from pars and capio ‘take a share/part in’). 

In English, it tends to be formed in ‘—ing’ or ‘having —ed’, e.g. ‘I saw the 
man running’, ‘the men, having departed, reached home’. 

The perfect stem of deponent verbs ending in -us a um is the perfect participle 
and means ‘having —ed’, e.g. mindtus ‘having threatened’, /ocitus ‘having 
spoken’, égressus ‘having gone out’. 

These perfect participles decline like mult-us a um and, like any adjectives, 
agree with the person described as ‘having —ed’, e.g. ‘Rhea Silvia, having 
spoken, goes out’ Rhea Siluia loctita égreditur, ‘Romulus and Remus, having 
spoken, go out’? Romulus Remusque locitt égrediuntur, ‘I see the boys 
having-gone-out / the boys when they have gone out’ puerds égressds uided. 

Participles are on the whole used predicatively, i.e. they say what people do 
rather than describe or define people. Thus Rhea locita égreditur should be 
translated ‘Rhea — after speaking / having spoken / when she has spoken / speaks 
and — goes out’. It is not accurate to translate it ‘the woman who has spoken goes 
out’. See ‘predicative’, p. xxii. See further Reference Grammar C4 note 2. 


EXERCISE 


Give the meaning of these words and say from what verb each comes: locitus, 
profectus, adeptus, Iratus, natus, cOnatus, precatus, ortus, suspicatus, pollicitus, 
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égressus, factus (optional: arbitratus, opmatus, mentitus, sectitus, passus, hortatus, 
uisus, adgressus). 


Translating participles 


Deponent participles can, of course, control their own little clauses (and sometimes 
not so little), in the same way that infinitives do. Observe how infinitives and 
some direct objects in the following sentences depend on the participle, not on 
the main verb: 
custodés fugere conatos necduimus ‘we killed the guards 
having-tried to escape’, ‘... the men after they had tried to 
escape’ (fugere depends on condatos) 
mulierés hoc locutas non amo ‘I do not like the women having-said / 
since they said this’ 
milités, multa mindati, €grediuntur ‘the soldiers, having threatened 
much, depart’ 


Observe the way in which the participles in such complex sentences gravitate 
towards the end of their clause, in the same way that main verbs and infinitives 
tend to. Often this results in a pleasing ‘bracketing’ effect rather like an equation, 
especially when the participle has a direct object, e.g. “The priest, seeing the 
horse galloping down the street, gave chase.’ A typical Latin order for this would 
be: ‘The priest (nom.), the horse (acc.) down the street galloping (acc.) seeing 
(nom.), gave chase.’ 


EXERCISES 


Translate these sentences: 

(a) Romulus régnum adeptus est. 

(b) Romulus et Remus, ctuis adlociti, deum Martem inuocauérunt. 
(c) uirgo grauida facta est. 

(d) uirginés, ad urbem adgressae, coniugés factae sunt. 

(e) spectaculum magnum in urbe factum est. 


(f) fundamenta urbis ROmae, custodem adepta, salua fuérunt. 


2 Translate these sentences: 


(a) Romulus, custodem adlocitus, fundamenta urbis seruare iussit. 
(b) frater ROmuli, mirds minimOs conspicatus, irrisit. 
(c) custos fratrem ROmuli fundamenta minima cOnspicatum secitus est. 


(d) is fratri mtirds cOnspicato hoc dixit: ‘noli fundamenta transtre.’ 
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(e) ille autem custddis hoc loctiti uerba irrisit et, ad fundamenta adgressus, 
transire stulté ausus est. 


(f) custOs igitur, uerba ROmult secitus, fratrem eius hoc stulté ausum, interfécit. 


Practice in English 
Select subject, verb, adjective and participle in these sentences: 
(a) She writhed about, convulsed with scarlet pain. (Keats) 
(b) Naked she lay, clasped in my longing arms. (Rochester) 
(c) I saw three ships go sailing by on Christmas day. (Do you place ‘on 
Christmas day’ with the ‘I saw’ clause or the ‘go sailing by’ clause?) 
(d) ... Know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day...? 
(Shakespeare) 
(e) See! from the Brake the whirring Pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant Wings: 
Short is his Joy; he feels the fiery Wound, 
Flutters in Blood, and panting beats the Ground. 
(Pope) 
Regular and irregular adverbs 
Acommon way of forming adverbs in English is to add ‘-ly’ to an adjective (e.g. 
‘slow-ly’,’quick-ly’, ‘passionate-ly’). In Latin, adverbs (which never change 
their form) are also regularly formed from adjectives, as follows: 
Adverbs based on Ist/2nd declension adjectives: add -é to the stem, e.g. stultus 
— stulté ‘foolishly’; miser — miseré ‘unhappily’; pulcher — pulchré ‘beautifully’. 
A very few end in -ter. 
Adverbs based on 3rd declension adjectives: add -(i)ter to the stem, e.g. fortis — 
fortiter ‘bravely’; audax — audacter ‘boldly’; celer — celeriter ‘swiftly’. But note 
an important exception: facile ‘easily’. 
Here are some irregularly formed adverbs: 
bonus — bene ‘well’ 
paruus — paulum ‘(a) little’, ‘slightly’ 
multus — multum ‘much’ 
magnus — magnopere ‘greatly’ (= magno + opere) 


NB Jongé (regularly formed from /ongus ‘long’) ‘far’. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Identify and translate the adverbs in this list: horum, uarié, audacter, mulier, 


malum, multae, male, liber1, bene, omne, laeté, magnopere, multum, scelere, 
pater, celeriter, pulchré, proelium, paulum, benigné. 


Form adverbs from these adjectives and translate: stultus, bonus, fortis, 
benignus, longus, similis, saeuus, laetus, magnus, celer, multus, miser, uarius. 
The Roman literary critic Quintilian here lists the sorts of styles an orator will 
need to develop to suit all occasions. Translate: 

dicet... grauiter, seuéré, acriter, uehementer, concitaté, copidsé, amaré, cOmiter, 
remissé, subtiliter, blandé, léniter, dulciter, breuiter, urbané. 


grauis serious remissus gentle 
seuérus stern subtilis precise 
concitdtus passionate blandus flattering 
amarus bitter lénis kind 

comis affable urbanus witty 


Sé; su-us qum 


So far you have met ego ‘T (pl. nds ‘we’), tu (pl. uds “you’) and their possessive 
forms meus ‘mine’, tuus ‘your(s)’, noster ‘our(s)’, uester ‘your(s)’. But we have 
not yet fully grappled with the reflexive forms for ‘him, her, it, them’ and their 
possessive forms ‘his, her(s), its, their(s)’. 

Latin makes an important distinction between reflexive usage of such words 
(which means that the ‘him, her’ etc. being referred to is the same person as the 
subject of the clause) and non-reflexive (when the ‘him, her’ etc. being referred 
to is not the same person as the subject of the clause). 

When Latin uses a form of sé, the ‘him, her, it, them’ being referred to is the 
same person as the subject of the verb of the particular clause. 

Likewise, when Latin uses a form of su-us a um, the person referred to in the 
‘his, her(s), their(s)’ is the same as the subject of the verb, e.g.: 


Siluia sé adloquitur ‘Silvia addresses (sé must = Silvia) herself.’ 

Siluia eam adloquitur ‘Silvia addresses (eam cannot be Silvia) her 
(i.e. someone else).’ 

Romulus légatos suds misit ‘Romulus sent (suds must refer to 
Romulus) his own (i.e. no one else’s) officials.’ 

Romulus légatos eius misit ‘Romulus sent (eius must refer to 
someone else) his [someone else’s] officials.’ 
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sé declined 


s./pl. 
nom. => 
acc. sé 
gen. sul 
dat.  sibi 
abl. sé 


NB The forms are the same for s. and pl. and all genders. Reference to the subject 
of the verb will tell you whether to translate s. or pl., m., f. or n. 


SU-US A UM 


This possessive adjective ‘his’, ‘hers’, ‘its’, ‘theirs’ declines like mult-us a um. 


EXERCISE 


Translate into English: 

(a) Romulus, sé adloctitus, ‘st ROmani’ inquit ‘coniugés sibi habére uolunt, 
consilium pro els capere débébimus.’ 

(b) is igitur in urbe sua spectaculum feécit. 

(c) ad eius spectaculum multae mulierés sé ferre uoluérunt. 

(d) Romulus sibi dixit: “nunc uirl ROmani coniugés sibi rapere poterunt.’ 


(ce) ubi tempus eius spectaculi uénit, Romani uirginés celeriter rapuérunt et eas 
coniugés suas fécérunt. 


Reading exercises 


1 As you translate in word-order, determine the limits of the participle phrase 
in each of these sentences and say what function it has in the sentence (i.e. 
agreeing with and describing subject, object, indirect object etc.) Then translate 
into correct English, finally returning to the Latin to read it out correctly 
phrased. E.g. hanc praedam adeptit domum regressi sunt. Participle phrase: 
hanc... adepti: agreeing with subject. ‘When they had obtained this booty, they 
returned home’. Read out with a comma pause after adeptt. 


(a) Amiilius Martis filids magnopere ueritus necare uoluit. 

(b) réx paulum moratus e6s in flimen misit. 

(c) puerOs autem in flimen ingressOs deus fliminis seruauit. 

(d) pastor Romulum et Remum é flimine égressos domum suum dixit. 


(e) gemini uirt factt Amilium occidérunt. 
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2 Read these participle phrases, translating in word-order, and decide their 


function in the sentence (NB there are no ablatives). Then pair each with the 
correct ending from the list below. Finally, having translated into correct 
English, read aloud in Latin, phrasing correctly, and thinking through the 
meaning as you read. 


(a) pueris in flimen ingressis... 
(b) légatos haec uerba locitos... 
(c) geminorum é flimine profectorum ... 
(d) ets mulieribus patrés domum secitis ... 
(e) Remum ad miros nouae urbis transire ausum... 
(i) Romulus minatus est. 
(ii) Amilius mortem minatus est. 
(iii) Celer necauit. 
(iv) uttam pastor seruauit. 


(v) milités seciti sunt. 


3 Quotations 

(a) non uiuere bonum est, sed bene uiuere. (Seneca) 

(b) némo togam simit nisi mortuus. (Juvenal) 

(c) multorum opés praepotentium exclidunt amicitids fidélis: non enim 
sOlum ipsa fortiina caeca est, sed eds etiam plérumque efficit caecds quos 
complexa est. (Cicero) 


uiud 3 I live non solum ... sed etiam not only... but 
tog-a ae |f. toga also 

sumo 3 I put on ipsa herself (nom. s. f.) 

morior 3/4 dep. mortuus I die fortiin-a ae \f. fortune 

op-és op-um 3f. pl. wealth caec-us a um blind 

praepoténs praepotent-is 3m. very plérumque generally 

powerful man efficid 3/4 I make X (acc.) Y (acc.) 
exclidd 3 I exclude, prevent quos (acc. pl. m.) whom 

amiciti-a ae 1f. friendship complector 3 dep. complexus I 
fidél-is e \oyal, faithful embrace 

EITHER 


Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read this passage carefully, translating in word-order, determining as you go 
the function of the words met and the groups in which they should be phrased and 
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stating what each new item makes you anticipate. Translate into correct English, 
then read aloud in Latin, phrasing correctly, thinking through the meaning as 
you read. 


Romulus in licum omnis inuitauit. multos hominés in licum ingressos ROmulus 
ciuis Romanos fécit. sed nillae mulierés domo profectae in licum sé tulérunt. 
légati ex urbe progressi alias urbés coniugés rogauérunt. ntilla autem urbs benigné 
légatis ex urbe noua profectis respondit. Romulus igitur paulum meditatus ad 
spectaculum uicinds uocauit. Romam multae uirginés gentis Sabinae profectae 
sunt. sed ubi tempus spectacult uénit, uirginés ROmam ingressas tuuenés Romani 
celeriter et audacter rapuérunt. nam contbium adepti liberds ex mulieribus 
Sabinis habére uoluérunt. patrés tamen uirginum Sabinarum, multum minati, 
RoOmanis maximé 1rati sunt. sed uirginés, conibium passae, coniugés Romandrum 
factae sunt. sic ex maximo malo gratia maxima orta est. 


OR 

English-Latin 

In both these exercises, use participles and participial phrases rather than 

subordinate clauses. 

Translate into Latin: 

(a) Having grown very angry, the king threatened the twins. 

(b) But when the boys had entered the river, a shepherd saved them. 

(c) Romulus and Remus, having spoken boldly to the Roman citizens, dared to 
build the foundations of a new city. 


(d) Romulus threatened death to citizens if they had dared to cross the new 
foundations. 


(e) Remus, having seen the very small walls of the future Rome, became bold. 
(f) When Remus tried to cross the walls, the guardian killed him. 


OR 
Read through the text of 3B again and then translate this passage: 


Many men betook themselves to the grove. But no woman dared to come to 
that grove. Romulus, after thinking for a short time, sent ambassadors to the 
neighbouring cities. These ambassadors, after speaking for a long time, asked 
the neighbours for marriages. The neighbours, however, fearing the future power 
of the Romans, did not respond kindly. But the Romans invited their neighbours 
to a show. When many unmarried girls had entered the city, the Roman youths 
boldly snatched them away and married them. 
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Section 3 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
The prefix di- or dis- (or dif-) means ‘apart’, ‘asunder’, ‘not’ (occasionally 
“exceedingly’), e.g. 

disto | ‘I stand apart’ (cf. “distant’) 

dissideo ‘J sit apart’ (i.e. disagree) (cf. dissident’) 

differo ‘I scatter’, ‘I differ’ 
sé- as a prefix means ‘apart’, ‘without’, e.g. séciirus ‘free from worry’, sédiicd 
‘T lead aside, astray’, séditid ‘a going (ed, it-) apart’, sédulus ‘aside from tricks’ 
(dolus ‘trick’), sécrétus ‘separated apart’ (cf. English ‘secret’ — something set 
apart; hence ‘a secretary’ deals with confidentialities). This sé- has nothing to do 
with sé reflexive. 


Word exercise 


Give the meaning and discuss the Latin connections of: various, spectacle, 
edifice, custodian, fundamental, mural, martial, nascent, puerile, transit, amorous, 
benign, celerity, conjugal, ex gratia payment, image, populate, fratricide, suicide 
(last two words: -cid- comes from a simple form of the verb caedo ‘I kill’). 


Everyday Latin 


per sé ‘through itself’, “because of its own nature’ 


Word study 
castrum 


castrum in the s. means a fortified post or settlement, in the pl. a camp. The 
‘-caster’, “-cester’, ‘-chester’ endings to the names of towns indicate ‘camp’ 
e.g. Lancaster, Worcester, Manchester and Chester. castrum has a diminutive 
castellum, whence ‘castle’ and in French chateau (a French circumflex accent 
often indicates a ‘hidden’ s; cf. Latin fenestra ‘window’, French fenétre). 
Newcastle upon Tyne was so called because it had a Novum Castellum built by 
William Rufus in 1080. 

castrum may be akin to castrd, ‘I cut’, i.e. castrum = ‘a place cut off’, 
‘entrenchment’. If so, castrum and English ‘castrate’ have similar origins! 


sequor 


sequor ‘I follow’ has a present participle seguéns ‘following’ and perfect 
participle seciitus ‘having followed’. From these we get ‘sequel’ and ‘sequence’ 
and through the French suivre a ‘suit’, hence ‘suitor’, one who pursues a marriage 
partner, and ‘sue’, to chase someone at law. ‘Pursue’ derives from prdsequor 
(French poursuivre). consequor ‘I follow all together’, gives ‘consecutive’ and 
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? 


‘consequence’, exsequor ‘I follow out’ gives ‘execute’ in the sense of ‘carry out 
or ‘judicially put to death’. obsequor ‘I follow on account of / in accordance with 
the wishes of’ gives ‘obsequious’, while persequor ‘I follow thoroughly’ gives 
‘persecute’. suwbsequor ‘I follow under’, hence to succeed (as in a list), gives 
‘subsequent’. 
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Section 3C 


Grammar and exercises for 3C 


Future participles, active and deponent: ‘about to / on the point of —ing’ 


Future participles of both deponent and active verbs are always active in 
meaning. They mean ‘about to —’, ‘on the point of —ing’, ‘intending to —’, 
and are formed by adding -arus a um to the stem of the perfect participle, e.g. 
minatirus ‘about to threaten’, amaturus ‘about to love’ etc. As with deponent 
perfect participles, these forms are adjectives and must agree in person, number 
and gender with the person ‘about to...’, e.g. /ociitiira (fem.) est ‘she is about 
to speak’; égressuri sunt ‘they are about to go out’; eds progressiros uided ‘I 
see them on the point of advancing’. Note the clue to form in the word ‘future’ — 
giving you -ir-us. 


The 4th principal part (perfect participle) of active verbs 

You have already met three principal parts of active verbs, i.e. the dictionary 
form, the present infinitive and the perfect indicative (e.g. amo, amdre, amduti; 
habeo, habére, habui etc.). The perfect participle of Ist, 2nd and 4th conjugation 
verbs is formed as follows: 


Regular principal parts 


Present Present — Perfect Perfect participle 
indicative infinitive indicative passive 


Ist conj. amo amare amaul ama-t-us a um 

2nd conj. habed habére habut habi-t-us a um 

4th conj. audio audire audtut audi-t-us a um 
Notes 


As you can see, the perfect participle is regularly formed by adding -t-us a um 
to the stem: amd-t-us, audi-t-us etc. Note habi-t-us (-e- changes to -i-). Thus 
the future participles of the three regular conjugations will be amdat-iir-us a um, 
habit-ar-us a um, audit-ur-us a um. 

The meaning of this participle on its own is ‘having been —ed’, e.g. amdtus 
‘having been loved’. Cf. 77 for deponent and semi-deponent participles, which, 
as we have seen, mean ‘having —ed’. The perfect participle meaning ‘having 
been —ed’ will not be met properly till 119. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Translate these future participles and say what verb each is from: intratirus, 
clamatirus, factirus, interfectirus, habitirus, relicttrus, monittirus, mansirus, 
auditirus, mentitirus, égresstirus, ductiirus, captirus (optional: suspicatirus, 
reditiirus, loctitiirus, datiirus, rogattirus, precatiirus, dicttrus, défénstrus, 
rapturus, transitirus, déléttrus, soltttirus, passtrus). 

2 Say which in this list are future participles and which past: raptur6, locttae, 
actiris, inuenttri, seciitas, égresstra, acceptirorum, futtira, moratarum, 
gesttrum, nuntiatiros, suspicatus, uictiiram, hortatos, relictt. 

3. Give the Latin for: about to go; on the point of making; intending to defend; 
about to give back; on the point of snatching; about to place; about to see; 
intending to kill; intending to found. 


83 Unpredictable principal parts 


The principal parts ofall 3rd and 3rd/4th conj. verbs are best treated as unpredictable, 
and need to be learned. Note, however, that stem + -tus (sometimes + -sus) is one 
pattern, e.g. dic-6 dic-tus. Here are the full principal parts of the active verbs of 
these conjugations which you have learned so far, plus four new and important 
verbs (/egé ‘I read’, moued ‘I move’, praesum (+ dat.) ‘I am in charge of’, scribd 
‘I write’), plus those of irregular Ist, 2nd and 4th conj. verbs. Note that where the 
verb is intransitive, the so-called ‘supine’ ending in -wm (118 note 2) is given. A 
hyphen will be used for verbs lacking a supine. 

The verbs are listed alphabetically, and the section where you learned the 
word originally is also given for ease of reference. We have included here some 
verbs learned in section 3D. 


Present Infinitive Perfect 4th p.p. Meaning 

abeo abire abit abitum I go away, leave 1C 

accipio accipere accépi acceptus I receive, welcome, learn, 
obtain 2E 

adeo adire adit aditum I approach, go to 1C 

adgredior —adgredi adgressus I approach 2B 

adipiscor adipisct adeptus I gain, get 2B 

adloquor adloqui adlocitus I address, talk to 2B 

adsum adesse adfut adfutirus I am present with (+ dat.) 
(2D) (3D(iv)) 

ago agere égi actus I do, act 2B 

amitt-0 amittere amist amissus I lose 1F 

audeo audére ausus I dare 2E 

aufero auferre abstult ablatus I take away 1F 

capio capere cépi captus I take, capture 2A 
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caueo cauere caui cautum I am wary 2B 

cognosco cognoscere cognoui cognitus I get to know, examine 2B 

cond-0 condere condidi conditus I found 3A(ii) 

coqu-O coquere COXL coctus I cook 1F 

crédo crédere crédidt créditus I believe (+ dat.); I entrust 
X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 1G 

décipid décipere décépi déceptus I deceive 2A 

dédo dédere dédidi déditus I surrender 3D(v) 

dédiicd dédiicere dédiixt déductus I lead away, down 2B 

défendo défendere —_ défendi défensus I defend 2C 

déled délére déléut délétus I destroy 2D 

dico dicere dixi dictus I speak, say 1D 

dé dare dedi datus I give 1B 

diico diicere duxt ductus I lead 1D 

égredior égredi égressus I go/come out 2B 

eo ire it itum I go, come 1C 

exeo exire exit exitum I go out, leave 1C 

facio facere fect factus I make, do 1E 

fero ferre tuli latus I bear, lead 1E 

fio fiert factus I become, am done, am 
made 2D 

fugio fugere fiigi fugitum I escape, run off, flee 1F 

gero gerere gesst gestus I do, conduct 2D 

ine-O inire init initum I enter, go in IF 

ingredior ingredi ingressus IT enter 2E 

inquam inquit I say (inquam inquis 
inquit, 3 pl. inquiunt) 2D 

inspicio inspicere Inspext inspectus I look into; inspect, 
examine 2B 

interficiO interficere _ interfécit interfectus I kill, murder 3B(i) 

inueniO inuenire inuént inuentus I find 1F 

irascor irasct iratus I grow angry 2C 

irrided irridére irrtst irrisus I laugh at, mock 1E 

iubeo iubére iussi iussus I order, command, tell 1D 

lego legere légi léctus I read 

loquor loqui lociitus I talk, speak, say 2B 

maneo maneére mansi mdnsum I remain, wait 1C 

mitto mittere mist missus I send 1F 

morior mort mortuus I die 3C(ii) 

moueo mouere mout motus I move 

nascor nasct natus I am born 3B(i) 

obliuiscor — obliuisci oblitus I forget 2A 
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obsto 


occido 
occidd 
opprimo 


orior 


ostendo 


patior 
pereo 
perficid 


pergo 
pono 
posco 
possideo 
praesum 
proficiscor 
progredior 
promitto 
protego 
rapio 
reddo 
redeo 
relinquo 
responded 
scribd 
sequor 
sino 

soluo 

Sto 

tango 
teneo 
transeo 
uenio 
uided 
uideor 
uincid 
uinco 
uiuo 


obstare 


occidere 
occidere 
opprimere 


Orivt 


ostendere 


pati 
perire 
perficere 


pergere 
ponere 
poscere 
possidére 
praedesse 
proficisct 
progredt 
promittere 
protegere 
rapere 
reddere 


redire 
relinquere 
respondére 


scribere 
Sequi 
sinere 
soluere 
stare 
tangere 
teneére 
transire 
uenire 
uidére 
uidért 
uincire 
uincere 
uiuere 


obstiti 


occidt 
occidt 
oppresst 


ostendi 


peri 
perfect 


perrext 
posut 

poposci 
possédt 
praefui 


promist 
protext 


raput 
reddidt 
redit 
reliqui 
respondi 


SCrIpst 


transit 
uent 


uidi 


uinxt 
uict 
Uuixt 


(obstatum) 


occasum 
OccISUS 
oppressus 


ortus 


osténsus (or 
ostentus) 


passus 
peritum 
perfectus 


perrectum 


positus 
possessus 
praefutirus 
profectus 


progressus 
promissus 
protectus 


raptus 
redditus 


reditum 
relictus 
responsum 


scriptus 
secutus 


situs 
solitus 
statum 


tactus 
tentus 
transitus 
uentum 
uisUus 
uIsUus 
uinctus 
uictus 
uictum 


I stand in the way of, 
obstruct, hinder (+dat.) 
3D(iv) 

I fall down; die 1E 

I kill 3A (ii) 

I surprise, catch; crush 2C; 
press down (on) 3C(ii) 

I arise, begin 3B(ii) 


I show, reveal 1G 


I endure, suffer; allow 2E 
I perish 1E 

I finish, complete; carry 
out 2B 

I proceed, continue 2A 


I set up, place 3A(ii) 

I demand 1E 

I have, hold, possess 1B 
I am in charge of (+ dat.) 
I set out 2B 


I advance 2B 
I promise 1E 
I protect 3D(v) 


I seize, snatch away 3B(ii) 
I return, give back 1G 


T return 1C 

I leave, abandon 3A(ii) 
I reply 2B 

I write 

I follow 2B 


I allow, permit 2C 
I release, undo 2D 
I stand 1C 


I touch, lay hands on 1G 
I hold 3C (iii) 

I cross 3B(i) 

I come 3A(i) 

Isee 1B 


Iseem 2C 
I bind 2A 


I conquer 2D 
I live 3C(i) 
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Section 3 


Notes 


Dictionaries show all 4th principal parts ending in -wm (called the ‘supine’, see 
118°). We show them differently in order to distinguish transitive verbs, whose 
4th principal part means ‘having been -ed’, from intransitive verbs, which have 
only impersonal passive forms in the perfect tenses (160). 


As you attempt to learn these vital 4th principal parts, you will not fail to notice 
how extraordinarily fruitful they have been in the formation of English words. 
You will find that you can frequently form an English word by adding ‘-ion’, 
‘-ive’, ‘-ure’ and ‘-or’ to the stem of the perfect participle (cf. 82? and p. 134): 
try the list above. For formation of the future participle see 81 and 82 above. 


EXERCISES 


Give the full principal parts and meanings of: lego, occidd, praesum, pond, 
relinqu6, uiuG, scribd, moues, interficid, rapio (optional: tened, reded, accipio, 
dico, aufero, adipiscor, solu, tangd, do, uincs). 

Identify the verb from which the following forms derive (by citing the Ist p. s. 
present active) and translate (see 82° for the meaning of the perfect participle 
passive): acceptus, tulit, égimus, latus, posuistis, oppressus, tetigisti, uInctus, 
scripsérunt, mOuimus (optional: gessistis, Inspexit, rapuérunt, adeptus, cauisti, 
diximus, nati sunt, léctus, periistis, solitus). 

Ablative of instrument or means: ‘by means of, ‘with’ 

We have identified three areas of usage for the ablative: 

(a) Locative, e.g. ‘in’, ‘at’, ‘on’, ‘within’ of place and time (cf. 10, 67). 

(b) Separation (cf. aufero — ablatus ‘I take away’), e.g. ex, ab + abl. (cf. 23). 
(c) The ablative of description, e.g. ‘a woman of/with great courage’ (cf. 49). 


We now meet the ‘instrumental’ usage of the ablative for the first time. This shows 
the instrument with which or means by which an action is carried out, e.g. mé 
manibus suis oppressit ‘he has crushed me with his hands’, i.e. ‘using his hands 
as the instrument’; ROmam equis progressi sunt ‘they advanced to Rome on 
horses’, i.e. ‘with their horses as their instruments’. 


EXERCISES 


Translate: 
(a) mulierem manibus suts oppressit homo pessimus. 


(b) uitT ROmam equis celeribus progresst sunt. 
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86 


nom. 
ace. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


86 


(c) gladio uictor hostem ill tempore occidit. 

(d) neque minis neque precibus neque pretiO cluium anim6s capiés. 
(e) hostis ferro mortuus est. 

(f) omnis alias ux6rés Lucrétia pudicitia uicit. 

Translate: 

(a) nuntius ille in aedis intratiirus est. 

(b) ego uirum noxium manibus meis interfectiirus sum. 

(c) uxor mea in diés plus lanae factiira est. 

(d) Tarquinius Lucrétiam libidine sua occisirus est. 

(e) régis filius amdrem sine uoluptate adeptirus est. 


(f) nam Briitus impiger mortem miseram eT minatiirus est. 


nonne? ‘doesn't... ?’ 


nonne? asks a question in such a way that the speaker is fishing for the answer 
‘yes’. The best formula for translation is ‘doesn’t X happen?’ (or ‘X does happen, 
doesn’t it?’); ‘surely?’ is also a safe translation. E.g. 
nonne eam amo? ‘don’t I love her?’, ‘I do love her, don’t I?’, 
‘surely I love her?’ 


Idem ‘the same’ and némo ‘no one’ 


S. pl 
T-dem éa-dem i-dem e1-dem! eaé-dem éa-dem 
eun-dem ean-dem  i-dem eds-dem eas-dem éa-dem 
<— eius-dem > eorun-dem earin-dem eodrin-dem 
<— el-dem > < eis-dem” > 
ed-dem ea-dem e0-dem <— eis-dem? > 


1. idem also found. 
2. isdem also found. 


Note 


This declines like is ea id + -dem (but NB idem, where one might expect isdem, 
iddem). Note that where the forms of is end in -m, the -m becomes an -n- before 
the -d- of -dem, e.g. eum-dem — eun-dem; earum-dem — earun-dem. 
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némo 3m/f. 
nom. nemo 
acc. némin-em 
gen.  niull-ius (némin-is) 
dat. némin-1 
abl. 


null-d (némin-e) 


Section 3 


NB A number of nouns in Latin can be m. or f., dependent on context. 


87 Comparative and superlative adverbs: ‘more —ly’, ‘most —ly’ 


Comparative and superlative adverbs are formed from the comparative and 
superlative adjectives. Comparative adverbs are the equivalent of the neuter s., 
superlatives add -e to the stem. 


foolish(ly) 


Adjective _ stult-us 


Adverb 


stult-é 


quick(ly) 


Adjective _ céler 


Adverb 


celér-iter 


more foolish(ly) most foolish(ly) 


stult-ior stultissim-us 
stult-ius (7.) stultissim-é 
more quick(ly) — most quick(ly) 
celér-ior celérrim-us 
celér-ius (7.) celérrim-é 


Irregular comparative and superlative adverbs 


NB Most of these are irregular only in as far as the corresponding adjective 
has irregular comparative and superlative forms. If you already know the 
adjective forms, most of these adverbs are formed quite regularly from the 


adjective: 
béne ‘well’ mélius 
male ‘badly’ _péius 
patlum ‘a little’ minus 
multum ‘much’ __ pilus 


magnopere ‘greatly’ magis 


EXERCISES 


‘better 
“worse 
‘less’ 

‘more’ 
‘more’ 


? 


> 


optimé ‘best’ 

péssimé ‘worst’, “very badly’ 
minimé ‘very little’; ‘no’ 
plirimum ‘most’; ‘a lot’ 

maximé “very much’; ‘most’; ‘yes’ 


1 Form and translate the comparative and superlative adverbs of: stulté, bene, 
maesté, bentgné, pulchré, celeriter, audacter, diligenter (optional: seuéré, putidé, 
multum, paulum, plané, magnopere, male, facile, miseré). 
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2 Identify and translate the comparative and superlative adverbs in this 
list: facillimé, malum, scelere, illtus, asperius, uérd, optimé, stulté, opere, 
magnopere, fortius, altertus, nimis, magis, minimé, hodié, pulcherrimé. 


3 Translate each of these phrases: wir summa uirtite; summa uirtiite; mulier 
summa pudicitia; pudicitia summa; manibus suis; hoc anno; eadem forma; meis 
pugnis; eddem tempore. 

4 Give the Latin for: on the same day; a wife of the utmost chastity; with the 
greatest courage; with my sword; in the same year; with the same sword; a man 
of great lust; with threats and prayers. 

Quotations 

(a) omne futurum incertum est. (Seneca) 

(b) inter peritira uiuimus. (Seneca) 

(c) dé futuris rebus semper difficile est dicere. (Cicero) 
(d) uirtis eadem in homine ac deo est. (Cicero) 

(e) fit uia ui. (Virgil) 


incert-us a um uncertain uiud 3 I live 

inter (+ acc.) among uis f. force, violence (abl uz) 
pereo perire perii peritum I die 

EITHER 


Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Read this passage, translating in word-order, defining the function of each word 
and phrase-group. Translate into correct English. Finally, read aloud the Latin, 
correctly phrased, thinking through the meaning as you read. 


dum in castris cénant conitinx Lucrétiae et alii iuuenés Romani, dé uxOribus suis 
forte loquuntur et dé pudicitia earum. ‘némo uxdrem meam pudicitia uictira est’, 
inquit Collattnus. ‘si Romam progrediémur, mox oculis nostris melius quam 
uerbis cognitirl sumus.’ iuuenés equis celerrimis domum ueniunt, ubi alias 
coniugés in epulis inueniunt. Lucrétia autem, ut semper impigra, diligentissimé 5 
cum seruis lanam facit. ‘nOnne uictor sum?’ inquit conitinx, “nonne uxor 
diligentissimé utuit? nonne Lucrétia femina summa pudicitia est? ‘ sed Collatinus, 
nescius futirt, uerbis suis mortem coniugi suae fert. nam mala libido eadem dié 
animum Sexti Tarquinil capit. “nonne mé Lucrétia amatira est?’ sécum inquit. 
‘nisi mé amatiira est, nOnne eam ferro et minis eam captiirus sum?’ Tarquinius 10 
domum Lucrétiae it et cOnsilium pessimum pessimé perficit. 


OR 
English-Latin 

1 Translate into Latin, using future participles where possible: 
(a) No one intends to kill this man with a sword. 


(b) Iam going to die by the same sword. 
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(c) I intend to live as a victor. 
(d) I intend to threaten her with death.! 
(e) I intend to deceive Lucretia with kind words. 


(f) I shall do nothing more easily, nothing better, nothing more quickly. 
1. = ‘threaten death (acc.) to her (dat.)’ 


OR 
Read the text of 3C(iii) again, then translate this passage: 


Lucretia sent the same sad message to her spouse and her father. ‘Come quickly 
to Rome. Harmful things have been done. I intend to wait in my bedroom.’ When 
they found Lucretia, she said “The lust of Sextus Tarquinius will bring death to 
me. No one will go on living without her chastity because of Lucretia.’ Having 
said this, with a sword she killed herself. Brutus on the same day threatened the 
king with death. That same day brought destruction to the kings of Rome. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 


(a) Suffixes 


-fex -fic-is as a suffix is connected with facid ‘I make’, ‘I do’ and commonly 
expresses occupation. So carnufex = caro (carn-) ‘meat’ + -fex, ‘meat-maker’, 
‘executioner’, ‘scoundrel’; artifex = ars (art-) ‘skill’, ‘craft’ + -fex, ‘craftsman’; 
aurifex = aurum + -fex, ‘goldsmith’. 

Nero said of himself on his death-bed qudlis artifex pered ‘What an (qudlis) 
artist perishes in me!’ 


(b) Perfect participle 


The perfect participle (see 82) is an enormously fruitful source of vocabulary. Many 
English words are formed by the addition of ‘-ion’, ‘-ure’, ‘-ive’, ‘-or’ to that stem, 
e.g. ‘production’, ‘diction’, ‘factor’, ‘missive’, ‘capture’, ‘perfection’, ‘action’ etc., 
etc. Consequently, you can use these words to help you determine what the perfect 
participle is. For example, what is the perfect participle of scribd? scribitus? No 
English word ‘scribition’. But there is a word ‘inscription’. Chances are, therefore, 
that the perfect participle is scriptus. Likewise, for Latin-into-English translation, a 
word like progressurus reminds one of ‘progression’, i.e. going forward. 

-uir-a ae \f. added to the stem of the 4th principal part generates abstract nouns 
denoting: 


action: scriptura ‘writing’ (scribd ‘I write’) 
result: natura ‘birth’, ‘nature’ (ndscor ‘I am born’) 


occupation: mercatiira ‘trade’ (mercor ‘I sell, trade) 
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Word exercise 


Give the meaning and Latin connection of these words: form, pedestrian, ameliorate, 
pejorative, interrogate, station, mansion, vision, retention, possession, position, 
verify, gesture, solution, concoction, elation, future, status, amateur. 


Everyday Latin 


placebo ‘J shall please satisfy’ = the harmless pill or coloured water 
given to pacify hypochondriac patients 


id. = idem ‘the same’ (usually, ‘the same author’) 
ibid. = ibidem ‘the same place in the same author already cited’ 


Those on their way to die in the gladiatorial arena saluted the 
emperor with the words aué (‘hail’), Caesar, moritiri té 
saliitant. 


aué atque ualé ‘hail and farewell’, ‘hello and goodbye’ (common on 
tombstones) 


One’s magnum opus is one’s ‘great work’ — usually referring to a book. 
The following phrases will help you remember the difference between in + acc. 
and in + abl.: 
in locé parentis ‘in the position of a parent’ 
in camera ‘in private’, ‘in secret’ (camera = vaulted room, the 
origin of our ‘chamber’. The term refers to legal judgments made 
privately by a judge in his rooms.) 
in propria persona ‘(speaking) in one’s own person’ 
in absentia ‘in one’s absence’ 
in flagrante délicto ‘(caught) in flagrant (open) sin (crime)’, i.e. 
taken in the act, caught red-handed 
in memoriam ‘to the memory’ 
in medias rés *(plunged) into the middle of the action’ 
Word study 
pes 
pés ped-is means ‘foot’, and is akin to Greek pous pod-os ‘foot’ — cf. ‘octopus’ 
(‘eight feet’), ‘podium’, ‘antipodes’ (‘people with their feet opposite’), ‘tripod’ 
(‘three-feet’). The adjective peddlis gives ‘pedal’ and pedester gives ‘pedestrian’, 
‘of the feet’, hence ‘lowly’, ‘earth-bound’, “using one’s feet’; pedo is late Latin for 
‘foot-soldier’, whence English ‘pawn’, via Old French pion. 
expedio 
expediod means ‘I free [my] feet’, whence ‘expedient’, meaning ‘advantageous’ 
and to ‘expedite’, meaning ‘get things moving’. Conversely, ‘impede’ comes from 
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impedio ‘J put feet in shackles’; so impedimentum ‘hindrance’, impedico ‘I tangle 
someone’s feet in a pedica (“foot-trap’)’ gives Middle French empechier and English 
‘impeach’, meaning ‘charge with an official crime’. Less obviously, repudium, 
meaning ‘back-footing’, yields ‘repudiate’. Piedmont is the area at the foot of the 
mountains (mons mont-is). Most fascinating of all, ‘pedigree’, a register of descent 
or lineage, comes from pés + dé + griis, Middle French pié de grue ‘foot of a crane’, 
the three-line mark like a bird’s foot (,) which is used to show family succession. 


Section 3D 


Grammar and exercises for 3D 


Datives 


So far the dative case has been used to indicate the person advantaged! or 
disadvantaged by an action (mi aurum dedit ‘he gave the gold to me’, mihi 
aurum abstulit ‘he took the gold from me’; this sense includes the possessor 
also, e.g. est mihi pecinia ‘I have money’), and to indicate the person spoken 
to (mihi dixit “he spoke to me’). But, as was said at the time, the range of the 
dative is far wider than that, and its root meaning seems to be that the person 
is in some way interested or involved in the action of the verb, and when faced 
by a dative one should ask ‘In what way is the person in the dative affected by 
the verb?’ 


1. Q. What is an omnibus? A. A vehicle ‘for everyone’ — ‘to everyone’s advantage’. 


Possessive dative: further notes 
Remember the two ways of expressing the idea of possession in Latin: 
(a) habeo or tened + acc. ‘I have’, e.g. seruum habed ‘J have a slave.’ 


(b) est/sunt + person possessing in the dative (lit. ‘there is/are to X...”), e.g. 
est mihi seruus ‘there is a slave to me’, ‘I have a slave’; sunt Amphitruont 
multi serui ‘there are to Amphitruo many slaves’, ‘Amphitruo has many 
slaves.’ 


Note the idiom nodmen Mercurio est mihi ‘the name to me is Mercury’, i.e. ‘my 
name is Mercury’. Observe that Mercurid agrees with mihi (see 17B). 


Verbs which take the dative 
All the following verbs take the dative: 
adsum ‘1 am present with’, ‘I am close to’, ‘assist’: socits adest ‘he 
is present with his friends’, ‘he helps his friends’ 
crédo ‘J have belief in’, ‘I trust’: ets crédit ‘he believes them’. 
(Cf. the meaning ‘I entrust’: crédo X (acc.) to Y (dat.), e.g. ded 
aurum crédit ‘he entrusts the gold to the god’.) 


impero ‘I give orders’: mulier nobis imperat ‘the woman gives us 
orders’ (NB iubeod takes the acc. + inf., e.g. seruam exire iubet 
‘he orders the slave to go out’.) 
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obsto ‘I hinder’ ‘I stand in the way of: hic militibus obstat ‘he 
hinders the soldiers’ 

licet' ‘it is permitted’: udbis licet ‘it is permitted to you’, ‘you are 
allowed’ 

placet' ‘it pleases’: ciuibus placet ‘it is pleasing to the citizens’, ‘the 
citizens agree/vote’ (cf. placet /non placet as voting procedure at 
some universities) 


minor ‘1 make a threat against’: dominus serud mindtur ‘the master 
threatens the slave’ 


pareo ‘I obey’: seruus domino paret ‘the slave obeys his master’ 
seruid ‘I serve’: seruus domino seruit ‘the slave serves his master’ 


supplico ‘T implore’, ‘I bow to’: dis omnibus supplicat ‘he implores 
all the gods’ 


1. For these ‘impersonal verbs’ see further 159 and Reference Grammar F2. 


Non-personal uses of the dative 


The dative case is used in certain circumstances to denote the purpose for which 
something is done, e.g. 


pecuniam doti dat ‘he gives money for/as a dowry’ 
mihi auxilio it “he comes for a help to me’, i.e. ‘to help me’ 


Similar to this is the so-called predicative dative, where datives of purpose are 
used with the verb ‘to be’, e.g. 


milités saliti sunt ciuibus ‘the soldiers are for a salvation to the 
citizens’, ‘the soldiers save the citizens’, ‘the soldiers are a 
salvation to the citizens’! 


auxilid erimus oppidd ‘we shall be for a help to the town’, ‘we shall 
help the town’! 


A variety of this is the predicative dative, where double datives are virtually 
compulsory: 


cordi sum ‘I am beloved by X (dat.)’ 

impedimento sum ‘1 am a hindrance to X (dat.)’ 

odio sum ‘1 am a source of hatred to X (dat.)’, ‘I am hated by X (dat.)’ 
uoluptati sum ‘1 am a source of pleasure to X (dat.)’ 

iisui sum ‘I am useful to X (dat.)’ 


1. Notice the double datives here: one dative is the dative of purpose, the other the dative of 
the person involved in or affected by that purpose. 


Note 


For further information see Reference Grammar L(e). 


Section 3D 8s9— 


Revision exercises 
1 Give the meaning, and then form the dative s. and pl., of the following nouns: 


Ist/2nd decl.: familia, oculus, consilium, animus, céna, bellum, deus, turba, uictoria, 
oppidum, praeda, amicus, puer (optional: offictum, ltina, serua, forma, légatus, gratia, 
otium, proelium, ctira, auxilium). 37d—Sth decl.: pater, honor, aedés, frater, soror, uxor, 
onus, homo, ciuis, manus, diés, nox, opus, caput, corpus, senatus, pars (optional: rés, 
miles, scelus, uOx, urbs, réx, exercitus, hostis, equités, mds, uoluptas, consul, itis). 

2 Give the meaning, and then form the dative s. and pl., of the following 
adjectives: 


Ist/2nd decl. (m.f-n. forms in the s., one form for the pl.): multus, miser, malus, 
meus, tuus, noster, uester (optional: bonus, summus, longus, alter,! nillus,! 
Tratus, optimus, pessimus) 


3rd decl. and others (one form for both dative s. and pl.): omnis, tristis, ingéns, 
breuis, audax, hic (optional: facilis, fortis, ille, melior, is, péior, maior) 


1. These are irregular in genitive and dative s. See 62. 


3 Principal parts 
Give meaning and principal parts of: dO, std, tubed, possided, sum, ed, fers, 
uol6d, dico, diic6, capid, gerd, uenid, uincd. 
Give meaning and all three principal parts of: adipiscor, adgredior, loquor, 
sequor, proficiscor, hortor, polliceor, mentior, cOnspicor, arbitror, cOnor. 


Reading exercises 


1 Put the bracketed noun/pronoun in the correct case and translate the sentence 
(NB not every example requires the dative). 


(a) (ego) licet ex aedibus exire. 

(b) (Romant) Hannibal minatus est. 

(c) (hic) imperator Romanus obstitit. 

(d) (tu) non crédo. 

(e) (uxor) uir maximé amat. 

(f) (uGs) is seruus bene serutuit. 

(g) (pater) filius bonus semper paret. 

(h) (céna) coquus nobis nunc parat. 

(i) (exercitus) imperator pessimé imperat. 


(j) (tt) aedis inire iubed. 
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2 Translate: 


(a) equités Romani Hannibali impedimento sunt. 
(b) Hannibal patri cord? fuit. 

(c) ctuis hic malus omnibus bonis odio est. 

(d) Hannibal militibus suis semper saliitt fuit. 

(e) urbt huic ego auxilid ero. 

(f) hoc officium mihi uolupati est. 

(g) hoc tibi officio est. 

Translate (refer back to 48.2 and 88.1 for possessive dative): 
(a) fuit mihi filius bonus. 

(b) uxdrl meae dds maxima est. 

(c) ctuibus nostris nallum auxilium fuit. 

(d) némint seruus amicus est. 


(e) sunt eis filius et filia. 


4 Quotations 


Translate: 
(a) docto homini et érudito uiuere est cogitare. (Cicero) 


(b) inuia uirtuti nulla est uia. (Ovid) 
(c) initiria sapienti non potest fiert. (Seneca) 
(d) hominés amplius oculis quam auribus crédunt. (Seneca) 


(e) omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulct. (Horace) 


doct-us a um learned auris aur-is 3f. ear 

érudit-us a um educated plinct-um 7 2n. vote 

uiud 3 I live qui (nom. s. m.) the man (writer) who 
inui-us a um impassable misced 2 | mix X (acc.) with Y (dat.) 
iniuri-a ae \f. harm, injury util-is e useful; profitable 

sapiens sapient-is wise dulc-is e sweet, pleasurable, 

amplius more entertaining 

EITHER 


Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Datives (or ablatives) placed early in a sentence are often difficult to tackle, until 
you come to the verb (or something else which solves the intransigent case). You 
must ‘hold’ the dative in these circumstances until you have information which 
will solve it. Read this passage and, as you translate it in word-order, say which 
are the datives and where the construction becomes clear. E.g. 


ille mihi pectiniam multam auferre uult 


Section 3D 89— 


At mihi there is no clue as to whether the idea is possession, advantage/ 
disadvantage or indirect object. So hold it as ‘in relation to me’, ‘affecting me’. 
When you reach auferre, you can see that it is likely to be disadvantage, since 
that verb construes with accusative and dative meaning ‘take something away 
from someone’. 

Note that mihi, tibi and sibi are often to be found as second word in their 
clauses, however far away the verb is. 


etiam post uictoriam ROmanis Hannibal odio et impedtmento fuit. nam ef réx 
Prisias aedificitum dedit, ubi sé tenuit. hoc aedificium Hannibali dit salutt fuit. 
tum légati ex Priisiae régnd ROmam uénérunt et dum cum Romanis amicé loquuntur, 
forte els dixérunt ‘Hannibal in régno Prisiae est.’ ad regem mox Romani légatos 
misérunt et eum Hannibalem rogant. eis réx sic respondit ‘mihi crédite, Romani, 
Hannibalem dititius protegere nolo. sed udbis eum dédere non possum. aedificium 
autem ubi sé tenet facile inuentiirT estis.” légati Romani celeriter domum 
Hannibalis uénérunt et ultae eius minati sunt. Hannibal autem, quod fugere non 
potuit, mani sua sé interfécit. 


OR 

English-Latin 

Translate into Latin: 

(a) His friend was a great hindrance to Hannibal. 
(b) The consul is hated by the citizens of Rome. 
(c) I am allowed to give orders to my soldiers. 
(d) Long dinners were not of great pleasure to Hannibal. 
(e) A bad citizen is hated by everyone. 

(f) A good slave serves his master well. 

(g) Iam permitted to protect my friends. 

(h) The general has decided to hinder the enemy. 
(i) You (s.) must leave that building very quickly. 


(j) Good soldiers are a very great help to their commander. 


OR 


Read the text of 3D(i) again and then translate this passage: 


When Hannibal was a boy, he gave an oath to his father Hasdrubal. This oath was 
not friendly to the Romans. Indeed, the oath was destined to threaten the walls 
of Rome. While his father prayed to the gods, Hannibal said ‘I shall never be a 
friend to the citizens of Rome.’ No one could have disbelieved his intention. War 
was always Hannibal’s pleasure. And Rome was always hated by him. 
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Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 


Prefix 


You have already met prae- as a prefix = ‘before’, ‘in front of’, e.g. praeed ‘I go 
in front’, ‘I go ahead’; praesum ‘I am in front of, ‘I am in charge’; but prae- can 
also mean ‘extremely’, ‘very’, e.g. praealtus ‘very high’. 


Word exercise 


Give the meaning and Latin connection of: amicable, mentality, preparation, 
supplicate, equal, subservient, corporal, jurisdiction, virtue, consular, necessary, 
edifice, impediment, odious, partition, protection, Senate, licence. 


Note that ‘parent’ comes from parid parere ‘I procure, give birth to’, not pared 
‘I obey’. 


Everyday Latin 
‘Let there be sung Non Nobis and Te Deum’ (Shakespeare, Henry V, IV.8.122: 
Henry V after the battle of Agincourt). Non Nobis is Psalm 115 (Vulgate, part 
of Ps. 113), which begins non nobis, Domine, non ndbis, sed nomini tud da 
gloriam (glori-a ae 1f. ‘glory’). Te Deum is the beginning of the canticle té deum 
laudamus (laudo | ‘I praise’). 
cui bond? ‘to whom (is it) for a benefit?’ ‘to whose advantage is it?’ 
(NOT ‘what use is it?’). 
urbi et orbi ‘to the city and the world’. The papal pronouncement 
made from the Vatican at Easter to the crowds below. 


Word study 


auxilium 

The root of auxilium ‘help’ is augeo ‘I enlarge’, ‘I increase’, with its perfect 
participle auctus. Hence ‘auction’, an increasing, and ‘author’, originally an auctor 
‘increaser’, hence ‘founder’, and so ‘authority’ etc. An augment is an increase, 
and aug-silium ‘an increase (in forces)’, ‘an auxiliary’ — hence ‘help’. More 
strangely still, augur probably means ‘one who predicts increase, i.e. success’, so 
‘augury’, ‘inaugurate’ (= ‘give a start to’, “consecrate’); augustus signifies either 
“consecrated by the augurs’ or “undertaken under favourable auspices’. This was 
the name given to Octavius Caesar in 27, who, as Augustus, was the first Roman 
emperor and gave his name to the month August. Note the following place-names 
which originate from the name Augustus: Val d’ Aosta (Augusta Praetoria), Autun 
(Augustodunum), Zaragoza (Saragossa) = Caesar-augusta. 


Section 4 Section 4A 


Grammar and exercises for 4A 


89 Imperfect indicative active: ‘I was —ing’, ‘I used to —’, ‘I began to —, 


‘I tried to —’ 


1 2 3 
‘T was loving’ ‘Twas having’ ‘Twas saying’ 
Ist s. ama-ba-m habé-ba-m dic-é-ba-m 
2nd s. ama-ba-s habé-ba-s dic-é-ba-s 
3rd s. ama-ba-t habé-ba-t dic-é-ba-t 
Ist pl. ama-ba-mus habé-ba-mus _— dic-é-ba-mus 
2nd pl. amia-bi-tis habé-ba-tis dic-é-ba-tis 
3rd pl. ama-ba-nt habé-ba-nt dic-é-ba-nt 
4 3/4 
‘Twas hearing’? ‘I was capturing’ 
Ists. audi-é-ba-m capi-é-ba-m 
2nds.  audi-é-ba-s capi-é-ba-s 
3rds. audi-é-ba-t capi-é-ba-t 
Ist pl. audi-é-ba-mus _capi-é-ba-mus 
2nd pl. audi-8-ba-tis capi-é-ba-tis 
3rd pl. audi-é-ba-nt capi-é-ba-nt 
Notes 


— 


Imperfect ind. act. is formed by taking the present stem (+ key vowel -é- in 
3rd, 4th and 3rd/4th conj.) and adding -bam, -bdas, -bat, -bamus, -batis, -bant. 


2 Note the regular personal endings: -m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt. 


3 The imperfect conjugation is based on the stem of the present tense. So its 
basic meaning is ‘I was in the process of —ing’, cf. present ‘I am in the 
process of —ing.’ The action, which is uncompleted (imperfectus 
‘uncompleted’, cf. perfectus ‘completed’), is depicted as continuing, or being 
repeated, or beginning or being attempted. Thus the most common translations 
for the imperfect are: 


‘I was —ing’ 


‘Tusedte a (continuing, repeated) 
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‘I began to —’ (‘inceptive’ imperfect, cf. incipid inceptus “begin’) 

‘I tried to —’ (‘conative’ imperfect, cf. cOnor condatus ‘try’) 
Since English does not always distinguish between completed and uncomplet- 
ed actions, it will often be possible to translate the imperfect as a simple past 
tense, e.g. uidébdtur ‘it seemed’; compare hi concurrérunt (perf.) et templum 
expugnabant (impf.) ‘they made a charge and began attacking the temple’. 


4 Learn the following irregulars: 


sum — /sts. ér-a-m ‘Iwas’ etc. e6 — Ists. 1-ba-m ‘J was going’ 
etc. 
2nds.  &r-a-s 2nds.  1-ba-s 
3rds.  ér-a-t 3rds._ 1-ba-t 
Ist pl. er-a-mus Ist pl. 1-ba-mus 
2nd pl. er-a-tis 2nd pl. — 1-ba-tis 
3rd pl. ér-a-nt 3rd pl. 1-ba-nt 
possum —> J/sts. —_ pot-eram ‘J was able’, ‘I could’ etc. 


2nd s. pot-eras 

3rds. _ pot-erat 

Ist pl. pot-eramus 
2nd pl. _ pot-eratis 
3rd pl. — pot-erant 


5 uold (uolébam), nolo (ndlébam) and malo (malébam) are all regular. 

6 Semi-deponents (see 76) take the active form of the imperfect, i.e. audé-bam 
‘I was daring’, fié-bam ‘I was being made.’ In summary, semi-deponents have 
ACTIVE forms in the present, future and imperfect (auded, audébd, audébam) 
and DEPONENT forms in the perfect (ausus sum). 


90 Imperfect indicative deponent 
1 2 3 
‘Twas threatening’ ‘I was promising’? ‘I was speaking’ 
Ist s. mina-ba-r pollicé-ba-r loqu-é-ba-r 
2nd. mina-ba-ris (-re) _pollicé-ba-ris (-re) _loqu-é-ba-ris (-re) 
3rd s. mina-ba-tur pollicé-ba-tur loqu-e-ba-tur 
Ist pl. mina-ba-mur pollicé-ba-mur loqu-8-ba-mur 
2nd pl. mina-ba-mini pollicé-ba-minti loqu-é-ba-mini 
3rd pl. mina-ba-ntur pollicé-ba-ntur loqu-é-ba-ntur 
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4 3/4 
‘T was lying’ ‘T was advancing’ 
Ists. menti-é-ba-r progredi-é-ba-r 
2nd s. menti-é-ba-ris (-re) __ prdgredi-é-ba-ris (-re) 
3rds.  menti-é-ba-tur progredi-é-ba-tur 
Ist pl. menti-é-ba-mur progredi-é-ba-mur 
2nd pl. menti-é-ba-mini progredi-é-ba-mini 
3rd pl. menti-é-ba-ntur progredi-é-ba-ntur 


Notes 


1 The imperfect ind. dep. is formed by taking the present stem (+ key vowel -é- 
in 3rd, 4th and 3rd/4th conjugations) and adding -bar -bdaris (or -bdare) -batur 
-bamur -bamini -bantur. 


2 Note the regular personal endings for the deponent: -r -ris (or -re) -tur -mur 
-mini -ntur. 


3 For meaning, see 89°. 


EXERCISES 


Morphology 


1. Form and conjugate the imperfect, giving the meaning of Ist person singular 
imperfect, of: uideor, expugnd, fid, peruenio, sum, conor, iubed, diic6, irascor, 
facid (optional: lego, e6, affirm6, soled, moror, profictscor, adgredior, ferd, nolo, 
sentido). 

2. Translate each verb, then change s. to pl. and vice versa: tenébas, loquébantur, 
pracerat, minabamini, impérabam, ueniébatis, audébant, obltuiscébaris, 
audiébat, patiébamur, auferébamus, sequébar (optional: negabam, pollicébaris, 
ponebat, adipiscébantur, tollébatis, Irascébatur, faciébas, mentiébar, putabamus, 
conspicabamini, uetabant, arbitrabamur). 

3. Give the Latin for: | used to think; he was abandoning; they were throwing; 
we used to follow; you (s.) were reporting; she was going out; they were 
accustomed; you (p/.) were; we were stating strongly (optional: he used to find; 
they were daring; you (s.) were speaking; they used to lie; I was encouraging; 
you (pl.) were setting out; we were removing; I was asserting). 

4. Give 3rd s. and pl. of the following verbs in present, future, imperfect and 
perfect: sentido, minor, uetd, toll6, e6, sum, auded, adipiscor, uideor, tenes, 
adgredior, mentior, accis6, cold (optional: loquor, nego, soled, taced, reperio, 
profictscor, peruenio, déferd, sequor, facio). 
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5. Locate and translate the imperfects in this list, stating the tense of each of the 
other verbs: loquar, sentiébat, amabit, negabat, solébunt, audébant, ponam, 
tollébatis, reliquit, habébit, tacébant, opinaberis, arbitrabaris, expugnant, 
repellébas, itidicabatis, coniécistis (optional: dormiébatis, iubébitis, sequébatur, 
hortabimur, uolébas, sciétis, promittis, habuistis, inueniébamus, intbimus, 
coquébat, amittis, crédébant, recordabitur). 


91 iste ista istud ‘that (of yours)’ 


iste declines as follows: 


Ss. 

nom.  ist-e ist-a ist-ud 
acc. ist-um _ ist-am ist-ud 
gen. «—— ist-Tus ——_> 
dat. « ist-1 > 
abl.  ist-0 ist-a ist-0 


Notes 


pl. 
m. fe n. 
ist-1 ist-ae ist-a 
ist-Os ist-as ist-a 
ist-Orum ist-drum __ist-orum 
« ist-Is > 
« ist-Is > 


1 iste declines exactly like i/le 64. Cf. is 70. iste also has a neuter s. in -d, a gen. s. 


in -ius and dat. s. in -7. 


2 While iste means ‘that of yours’ (2nd p.), Hic suggests ‘this here/of mine’ and 
ille ‘that there/of his or hers’. So iste is frequently used contemptuously of an 
opponent in a lawsuit, and is so used of Verres by Cicero throughout his Verrine 


speeches. 


EXERCISES 


1 Say with which of the nouns in each line the given form of iste agrees: 


istius: serul, feminae, templ1, manis, ré1, custddis, impettis 
ista: lége, uirginem, serui, sacerdote, negotid 


isti: serul, uirttiti, manul, negotid, milités 


ista: femina, clamor, rés, simulacra, puella 


2 Make iste agree with these nouns: serul (2 possibilities), negotid 


(2 possibilities), uirtttt, custodibus, mantis (3 possibilities). 
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92 quidam, quaedam, quoddam ‘a’, ‘a certain’ 
S. 
nom. qui-dam quaée-dam quod-dam  (quid-dam) 
acc. quén-dam quan-dam quod-dam  (quid-dam) 
gen. < culls-dam — 
dat. <—cui-dam — 
abl. quo-dam qua-dam quo-dam 
pl. 
m. f n. 
nom. qui-dam quaé-dam quaé-dam 
acc. quos-dam quas-dam quaé-dam 
gen. quorun-dam quaruin-dam quorun-dam 
dat. <——_— quibuis-dam ————_> 
abl. <——___—. quibus-dam ———— 
Notes 


1 The forms correspond with those of qui ‘who?’ (29) + -dam. 


2 quidam is the nearest classical Latin ever got to an indefinite article, ‘a’, ‘a 
certain’. 


EXERCISES 


1 Translate and identify the case of: serudrum quorundam; custodi cuidam; signa 
quaedam; clamorés quosdam; dold quodam; itidicibus quibusdam. 


2 Say with which of the nouns in each line the given form of quidam agrees: 


cuiusdam: serua, templi, sacerdOtis, custodum, manis, impeti 
quaedam: fémina, rés, negOtia, milités, légés, loca 
quidam: cust6s, niintius, pueri, milités, magistratiis, iidicés 


93 num ‘surely... not’ 


You have already met nonne, which means ‘doesn’t?’ ‘surely?’ (‘it is the case, 
isn’t it?’) (85), e.g. nOnne serui templum intrauérunt? ‘the slaves have entered 
the temple, haven’t they?’ 


num puts the opposite emphasis, i.e. ‘surely something is not the case?’, ‘it isn’t 
the case, is it?’, e.g. 
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num peiora audiuistis? ‘surely you have not heard worse things?’, 
‘you haven’t heard worse things, have you?’ 


num serui effugérunt? ‘surely the slaves haven’t run away?’, “the 
slaves haven’t run away, have they?’ 


nonne (‘surely X is the case?’) is used to ask a question in such a way that the 
speaker is inviting the listener to answer ‘yes, it is the case’. 

num (‘surely X isn’t the case?’) is used to ask a question in such a way that the 
speaker is inviting the listener to answer ‘no, it is not the case’. 


94 Forming the infinitive in Latin 
You have already met present infinitives (cf. 41, 58), but here is a revision table: 


1 2 3 4 3/4 
Active -are -€re -ere -ire~ -ere 
Deponent -arl -@rl -1 Trl -T 


Below are the other infinitive (active and deponent) tables. 


95 Perfect infinitive active: ‘to have —ed’ 
I 2 3 
‘to have loved’ ‘to have had’ ‘to have said’ 
amau-isse (or amasse) habu-isse dix-isse 
4 3/4 
‘to have heard’ ‘to have captured’ 


audtu-isse (or audiisse or audisse) _cép-isse 


Notes 
1 Perfect infins. act. are formed by taking the stem of the 3rd p.p. and adding -isse. 


2 Note how -ui- can be dropped, giving e.g. amdsse (amduisse) ‘to have loved’, 
délésse (déléuisse) ‘to have destroyed’, ndsse (nduisse) ‘to have got to know’, 
‘to know’ (from ndscé 3 noui) and especially audisse. 


96 Perfect infinitive deponent: ‘to have —ed’ 


1 2 
‘to have threatened’ ‘to have promised’ 
minat-us aum ésse __ pollicit-us a um ésse 
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3 4 3/4 
‘to have said’ ‘to have lied’ ‘to have advanced’ 
loctit-usa um ésse mentit-usaumésse _ progréss-us a um ésse 


Notes 
1 The perfect inf. dep. is formed by combining the perfect participle with the inf. 
of the verb ‘to be’, esse. 
2 The perfect participle acts as an adjective and must agree with the person doing 
the action, e.g. 
‘he seems to have lied’ uidétur mentitus esse 


‘the girls seem to have spoken’ puellae uidentur lociitae esse 


97 Future infinitives active and deponent: ‘to be about to—’ 
1 2 3 
Active ‘to be about to love’ ‘to be about to have’ ‘to be about to say’ 
amatiir-us a um ésse habitiir-us a um ésse dictir-us a um ésse 


Deponent ‘to be about to threaten’ ‘to be about to promise’ ‘to be about to speak’ 
minatur-us aum ésse _ pollicittir-us a um ésse __lociitur-us a um ésse 


4 3/4 
Active ‘to be about to hear’ ‘to be about to capture’ 
auditur-us a um ésse captur-us a um ésse 
Deponent ‘to be about to lie’ ‘to be about to advance’ 


mentitur-us aum ésse _ progressiir-us a um ésse 


Notes 
1 The future infinitives active and deponent are formed in exactly the same 
way, i.e. combining the future participle with esse (cf. perfect deponent 
infinitives 96). 
2 The future participle acts as an adjective and will agree with the person ‘about 
to —’, e.g. 
‘he seems to be about to speak’ uidétur dictiirus esse 
‘she seemed to be about to listen’ uidébatur diditura esse 
3 The future infinitive of ‘to be’ is either (regular) futirus esse or the fixed form 
fore. 
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4 Verbs which have no future participle have no future infinitive. Among these 


are: uold, malo, nolo, possum. Note that uzstirus esse means ‘to be about to 
see’ (never ‘seem’), facturus esse means ‘to be about to make/do’ (never 
“‘become’). 


EXERCISES 


Form the present, perfect and future infinitives of: sum, acctiso, expugno, 
confirm, iubed, diicé, toll, conicid, égredior, mentior, uenid, ed (optional: 
sentio, auded, ferd, nolo (no future infinitive), adipiscor, conor, faci6, patior, do, 
colo). 

State the tense of these infinitives and say which verbs they come from: passtrus 
esse, loqui, amauisse, sentire, habitiirus esse, sustulisse, minatus esse, uelle, 
ittirus esse, expugnare, seciitus esse, poscere, posuisse, adeptus esse, idicasse, 
repertirus esse, déferre. 


Give the Latin for: to seem; to have forbidden; to be about to think; to report; to 
have found; to be about to remove; to follow; to have remembered; to be about 
to lie; to promise; to have spoken; to be about to forget (optional: to have driven 
back; to be about to worship; to throw; to be about to confirm). 


4 Pick out the infinitives and say what tense each is, stating also what part of 


the verb the others are: solitus es, détulistis, confirmauére, affirmare, 
sequere, coluisse, puta, hortatus esse, reperire, mentire, acciisatirus esse, 
ausus est, repellere, loquere, expugnauisse, auditirus esse, déferébat, 
iudicattirus esse. 


Indirect (or reported) statements: the accusative and infinitive 

Observe the following utterances: 

(a) dicit Verrem uenire ‘he says Verres to be coming’, i.e. ‘that Verres is coming’ 
(b) dixit Verrem uenire ‘he said Verres to be coming’, i.e. ‘that Verres was coming’ 
(c) dicit Verrem uénisse ‘he says Verres to have come’, i.e. ‘that Verres has come’ 
(d) dixit Verrem uénisse ‘he said Verres to have come’, i.e. ‘that Verres had come’ 


(e) dicit Verrem uenturum esse ‘he says Verres to be about to come’, i.e. “that 
Verres will come’ 


(f) dixit Verrem uenturum esse ‘he said Verres to be about to come’, i.e. ‘that 
Verres would come’ 


In all these cases, where English uses a ‘that’ clause, Latin (1) dispenses with the 
equivalent of ‘that’, (11) puts the subject of the clause in the accusative, and (iii) 
puts the verb in the infinitive. 
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This is Latin’s way of reporting a statement (the direct statement of (a) above 
being ‘Verres is coming’, of (c) ‘Verres has come’ etc.). 

Note that the tense of the inf. reflects the tense of the original, direct utterance. 

So be on the lookout for verbs of saying, thinking, knowing, reporting, 
announcing followed by the accusative and infinitive. Translate such sentences 
literally first, and then adjust to the English ‘that’ form. 


Notes 


1 English has a parallel construction, e.g. “he knows me to be wise’, or ‘he knows 
that Iam wise’. 


2 Latin uses the reflexive (sé, suus) to refer in the ‘that’ clause to the subject of 
the main verb, e.g. 


Caesar dixit sé peruénisse ‘Caesar said that he (= Caesar) had arrived’ 


Caesar dixit eum peruénisse ‘Caesar said that he (= someone else) 
had arrived’ 


3 Observe the correct English form when the main verb is past, e.g. 


Caesar dixit Romam sé uenturum esse ‘Caesar said himself to be 
about to come to Rome’, i.e. ‘Caesar said that he would come to 
Rome’ 

Caesar dixit Romam sé uénisse ‘Caesar said himself to have come 
to Rome’, i.e. ‘Caesar said that he had come to Rome’ 

Caesar dixit Romam sé uenire “Caesar said himself to be coming to 
Rome’ i.e. ‘Caesar said that he was coming to Rome’ 


4 Note that the normal position for sé is second word in its sentence or clause (see 
examples in note 3 above). If it comes first word in its clause, or first word after 
a natural break in the sense, it is usually emphatic, e.g. Caesar mihi heri dixit 
sé Romam uenturum esse ‘Caesar said to me yesterday | that as for himself he 
would come to Rome.’ This rule applies to all pronouns. 


5 The accusative and infinitive construction is so common in Latin that Latin 
will sometimes use it with an introductory noun (implying speech) e.g. niintium 
accépi seruds templum intrduisse ‘I received a message (saying) that the slaves 
had entered the temple.’ Very often, several indirect statements (sometimes 
a whole speech) follow one another with no repetition of the introductory 
word(s). So remember always to start your final translation of a Latin 
accusative and infinitive with the English word THAT, e.g. 

dixit seruos templum intrdauisse; custodés effugisse; seruds 
simulacrum commouere ‘he said THAT the slaves had entered the 
temple; THAT the guards had fled; THAT the slaves were shift- 
ing the statue’ 
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nego ‘I say (that) ... not’, ‘I deny’ 


Latin generally does not use dicd + negative to express the idea ‘I say that ... 
not’, but prefers nego, e.g. 
negat seruds templum intrduisse ‘he says that the slaves did not enter 
the temple’ (lit. ‘he denies the slaves to have entered the temple’) 


EXERCISES 


Translate these sentences: 

(a) Cicerd affirmat Agrigentinos Herculis simulacrum habére. 

(b) Agrigentini Verrem praetorem bonum fuisse negabant. 

(c) fama erat seruGs istius in templum ingressOs esse et signum sustulisse. 
(d) niintium quendam haec omnia niintiauisse Agrigentinis Cicero dixit. 
(e) ego putd istum semper udbis mentitirum esse. 


(f) opmnabatur Cicero néminem umquam scelera péiOra quam istum facttirum 
esse. 


(g) Verrés seruds in templa mittébat, cTuibus aurum ul auferébat, scelera omnia 
amplexabatur. 


(h) Verrem serui cutusdam nomen délatirum esse audio. 

(i) Verrés, quod nolébat in crimine esse, amicum quendam mentir1 iussit. 
(j) Verrem scid innocentis acctisare solitum esse. 

(k) num facinora scelestidra umquam audtuistis, itidicés? 

(1) nonne Verrés homo est scelestissimus? 


(m) AgrigentinGs in Verris seruds impetum fécisse audtul. 


Reading exercises 


1 Begin each of these accusative and infinitive phrases with dicit and dixit 


and translate the ‘that’ clause accordingly. Note that in some cases there is 

ambiguity, e.g.: 

eum filiam amare 

(a) eum: ‘that he’ or ‘that him’ (i.e. someone other than the subject of the 
introductory verb) 


(b) filiam: ‘the daughter’ (subject or object of amare) 
(c) amare: (present in the orginal direct utterance) ‘loves’, 


i.e. ‘that he loves the daughter’ or ‘that the daughter loves him’ or, if the main 
verb is past, ‘that he loved the daughter’ or ‘that the daughter loved him’ 


(a) seruds templum expugnattiros esse. 


(b) Verrem seru6s ad templum misisse. 
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(c) AssOrinos Chrysam colere. 
(d) Verrem mé acctsatitrum esse. 


(e) simulacra sé amare. 
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(f) Scipidnem hominem summa hiimanitate fuisse. 


(g) omnia sé cOnspicatas esse. 


(h) istum nocte ex urbe égresstirum esse. 


(i) clamdrem magnum factum esse. 


(j) eum domum Tre. 


2 Quotations 
Translate: 


(a) ratio docet esse deds. (Cicero) 


(b) éuentus docuit fortis fortiinam iuudre. (Livy) 


(c) homo sum: himdani nil a mé aliénum puto. (Terence) 


(d) Démocritum aiunt numquam sine risi in publicé fuisse. (Seneca) 


(e) spérat aduléscéns diti sé uictiirum [sc. esse]. (Cicero) 


(f) gloria uarium et uolibile quiddam est. (Seneca) 


(g) nuper mé cuiusdam amici languor admonuit, optimds esse nds dum 
infirmi sumus. quem enim infirmum aut audaritia aut libido sollicitat? 


(Pliny) 


(h) hic, ubi nunc Roma est, incaedua silua uirébat, / tantaque rés paucis pascua 


bibus erat. (Ovid) 


ratio ration-is 3f. reason 

doceo 2 I teach, inform 

éuent-us is 4m. outcome; event 

fortin-a ae 1f. fortune 

iuud | I help 

hiimani nil nothing (of) human 

alién-us a um of no concern to X 
(a + abl.) 

Démocrit-us it 2m. Democritus (Greek 
philosopher) 

aio | say 

ris-us us 4m. laughter, laughing 

in publico in public 

spero | I hope 

aduléscéns aduléscent-is 3m. youth 

dit for a long time 

uiud 3 uixi uictum I live 


glori-a ae \f. fame, renown 

uari-us a um fickle, inconstant 

uolubil-is e unstable, liable change 

nuper recently 

languor languor-is 3m. illness 

admoneo 2 I remind 

infirm-us a um weak, feeble 

auariti-a ae \f. avarice, greed 

libido libidin-is 3f. lust 

Rom-a ae \f. Rome 

incaedu-us a um uncut, untilled 

silu-a ae 1f. wood 

uired 2 | am green (with foliage) 

pauc-i ae aa few 

pascu-a orum 2n. pl. pasture 

bos bou-is 3m. or f. ox, cow; (pl.) 
cattle (dat. and abl. bibus) 
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EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


audio apud Catinénsis esse Cereris sacrarium. in sacrarium illud uiris intrare non 
licére omnés sciunt. fama est mulierés et uirginés ibi sacra conficere solére. in ed 
sacrariO fuisse signum Cereris perantiquum multi affirmant. hoc signum seru6ds 
Verris Cicero dixit nocte ex 1116 loc6d sustulisse; omnibus rem atrocissimam ulsam 
esse. Verrem deinde iussisse amicum quendam aliquem reperire et acctisare 5 
Cicero dixit; nam eum in crimine esse nolle. Cicero amicum affirmauit serut 
cuiusdam nomen détulisse, seruum accUsauisse, in eum fictds dedisse testis, 
senatum autem Catinénsium sacerdotés uocauisse et dé omnibus rébus rogauisse. 
sacerdotés dixit Cicerd omnia omnis conspicatas esse, senatum seruum innocen- 
tem esse dixisse. iiidicés numquam péiora audtuisse scelera arbitrabatur Cicero, 10 
mox autem péidra auditiiros esse. 


aliquem someone (acc. m. s.) 


OR 

English-Latin 

Translate into Latin: 

(a) I think that Verres did this. 

(b) Cicero said that the slaves entered the temple. 

(c) Many citizens used to come to the city, do business, then return home. 
(d) Verres’ friend reported the name of a certain slave. 

(e) We all know that the defendant is a scoundrel. 

(f) Surely you don’t think that the slaves took away the statue? 


(g) Cicero was an excellent man, used gladly to defend his friends, and! never 
forgot the crimes of our enemies. 


(h) Cicero thinks the judges will never hear of a worse crime. 


OR 

Read the text of 4A(iv) again, then translate this passage: 

The Syracusans have a law concerning the priesthood of Jupiter. Cicero says that 
this law enjoins the Syracusans to elect three men; that the Syracusans must then 
cast lots; that one of the three men becomes priest. He states that Verres wanted to 
give the priesthood to a friend, called Theomnastus, that the Syracusans refused, 
but! that Verres by a trick achieved his object. 


1. No need to translate. 
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Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
Prefixes 


per-, rather like prae-, often intensifies the meaning of the word to which it is 
added, e.g. antiquus ‘old’, perantiquus ‘very old’. 

Note the way the following prefixes may change in response to the consonant 
to which they are attached (this is called assimilation): 


ad- + capid = accipid' ‘I receive’ 

ad- + firmé = affirm6? ‘1 assert’ 

ad- + loquor = alloquor ‘J address’ 

ad- + propinquo = appropinquo ‘I draw near’ 
ad- + tult = attuli ‘1 have brought (to)’ 

ad- + rapio = arripio ‘I seize’ 

con- + locé = collocé ‘I place’ 

con- + pello (3 ‘I drive’) = compelld ‘I compel’ 
con- + rapid = corripiod ‘I snatch up’ 

con- + moued = commoued ‘I move’ 

inter- + lego = intellegé ‘1 understand’ 

sub- + capid = suscipio ‘I undertake’ 

sub- + cédd = succédo ‘I go under’ 

sub- + gerd = suggero ‘I supply’ 

sub- + rapid = surripio ‘J steal’ 

sub- + tult = sustult ‘J filched’ 


1. Observe how a short a (capid) becomes i (accipid) when a prefix is added. Cf. 
rapiO—arripio etc. 

2. Itis common for the prefixes ad- and con- to be printed without assimilation, e.g. 
adloquor, conlocd. With assimilation, they appear as a//- and coll-. Dictionaries differ 
in their practice. The prefix con- (= cum) can express joint action, conlaboration (sic), 
simultaneity, partnership, intensity or completeness. 


Suffixes: revision 

-c(u)lum, -crum added to a verb stem give neuter nouns, e.g. simuld ‘I copy’, 
‘I pretend’ + -crum = simulacrum ‘image’, ‘statue’; pd-tus ‘drink’ + -culum = 
poculum ‘drink’, ‘cup’; uehd ‘carry’ + -culum = uehiculum ‘carriage’. Such 
words are usually instruments for carrying out the action. 
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-io, -idnis 3f. added to the stem of the perfect participle gives an abstract noun, 
e.g. lego léct-us ‘I read’— léctid ‘reading’; audid audit-us ‘1 hear’— auditid 
‘hearing’ etc. Cf. sessid, motid, acctisatid etc. Such words show an action, or its 
result. 


Word exercises 

Give the meaning and connection with Latin of: clamour, custodial, temple, re- 
pulsion, renunciation (VB niintid becomes niincid in medieval Latin), total, pug- 
nacious, convention, sign, cult, relic, sensibility, sacerdotal, conjecture, putative, 
veto, legal, amicable, defamation, impetuous, judicial, triumvirate. 
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The ablative case: summary of forms and usages to date 


Here is a summary of the forms of the ablative: 


Ist/2nd decl. 3rd decl. 4th decl. Sth decl. 
Ss. -O -a -0 -e/I -U -é 
pl. -Is -Is -1s  -ibus -ibus -ébus 
Notes 


If you pay attention to the length of the vowels in the ending, you will cut out 
some of the possible confusions, e.g. -is = nom. s. (e.g. ciu-is) or gen. s. (e.g. 
urb-is) of 3rd decl., while the dat./abl. pl. of the 1st/2nd decl. is -7s (e.g. seru-is). 
Confusion may result, however, from the acc. pl. form of 3rd decl. -i- stems, 
which is -is (e.g. ciu-is). 

Watch out for the long -a of Ist decl. abl. s. (e.g. seru-a) and do not confuse it 
with the short -a of the Ist decl. nom. s. (e.g. seru-a) and the 2nd/3rd decl. n. 
plurals (e.g. consilia, scelera, ingentia). 


The -6 of the 2nd decl. can be dat. or abl. (e.g. seru-d). 


4 The -e of the 3rd decl. (e.g. urb-e) should not be confused with the -e of the 


nom. acc. s. n. of adjectives (e.g. trist-e). 


The -7 of the 3rd decl. adjectives (e.g. trist-7) and one noun-type (mare, which 
you will meet in 127) should not be confused with 2nd decl. -7 in the gen. s. 
(seru-i) and nom. pl. (seru-i). 

None of these problems will arise if you make sure you know to which declension 
belong the nouns and adjectives that you learn. 


The ablative: survey of uses 


Basically, the ablative has three functions: 

(a) the ‘true’ ablative (ablatus from aufero — ‘I take away’), the point from 
which the action, literally or figuratively, moves, e.g. @ templo, a fand 
(10, 23) 

(b) the ‘locative’ ablative, i.e. the point in time or space where or 


when something takes place, e.g. in templo, illo tempore, decem 
annis (10, 23, 67) 
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(c) the ‘instrumental-accompanying’ ablative, i.e. the means/instrument by 
which the action is carried out, or the people, qualities or circumstances 
which accompany the action (in English, often ‘by’ or ‘with’), e.g. 
uir summa uirtite (qualities which accompany the action, 49) 
and pugnis mé uerberat (means/instrument by which the action takes 
place, 84). 

The ablative often seems a difficult case because it appears to have so many uses, 

but if you remember these three basic functions you will see how (what appear to 

be) separate uses slip into place. 


Further uses of the ablative 


Under ‘true’ ablative: the ablative of comparison (the standard from which 
comparisons can be made), e.g. 

‘this town is more famous than all others’ hoc oppidum clarius est 
omnibus alits (‘all the others’ are the starting point from which 
comparisons are made) 

Observe that there is no equivalent of ‘than’ in this construction. Contrast the 
construction using quam which you have met at 724, where the two things 
compared are put in the same case, e.g. hoc oppidum clarius est quam omnia 
alia. 

Under ‘instrumental-accompanying’ ablative: the ablative of attendant 
circumstances, ‘together with’, e.g. peruénit cum magna calamitate ciuitatis 
‘he came with great disaster for the state’, “he came and the circumstances in 
which he came led to great disaster’. cum + abl. is frequent, but sometimes 
cum is omitted and the plain ablative used. 


Under ‘instrumental-accompanying’ ablative: the ablative of manner, which 
shows how something is done. This can again be constructed with cum or not, e.g. 


summa celeritate peruenit Sind annnealanh great spee d’ 


summa cum celeritate peruénit 
Under ‘instrumental-accompanying’ ablative, the ablative after itor 3 dep. asus 
‘T use’, and fruor 3 dep. friictus ‘I enjoy’, e.g. his uerbis tist ‘using these words’. 
Under ‘instrumental-accompanying’ ablative: the ablative expressing measure 
of difference, e.g. 


Verrés mult6 turpior est quam comités sui ‘Verres is much (i.e. by a 
great amount) viler than his companions’ 


sol multis partibus maior est quam terra ‘The sun is many times (lit. 
“by many parts’) larger than the earth’ (Cicero) 
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Genitive of description 


The genitive case is often used for description (cf. the ablative of description at 
49), e.g. 


eum filiam habére eximiae pulchritidinis ‘that he had a daughter of 
outstanding beauty’ 
Cf. English idiom. Note that an adjective always accompanies the noun in this usage. 


EXERCISES 


1 Revision of ablative forms: 


(a) Give the ablative s. and pl. of these noun + adjective phrases: comes 
clarus; calamitaés magna; conuluium Graecum; amicus nobilis; magistratus 
innocéns; forma turpis; rés Romana 

(b) Pick out the ablatives in this list: praetor, comitibus, Asia, cOnsulis, 
conutuiis, laetitia, sermOne, cupiditatem, ul, amic6, diébus, homine turpt, 
uird nobill, mani celert 

(c) In each list, with which nouns will the adjective go? 

ingenti: nintius, puella, templo, uirgine, ctira 
audacibus: uirum, féminis, sacerdotibus, amicus 
sola: uird, agro, femina, uirtite 

magnis: pueris, comitis, manibus, consilia 
tanto: cupiditate, proelid, sceleribus, praetore 


longiOre: nocti, periculd, sermOnis, clamor, uia 


2. Translate these sentences: 


(a) uir multd melior omnibus aliis erat. 

(b) negauit sé summa ul hominem cecidisse. 

(c) iste saxis 1anuam cectdit. 

(d) Cicerd Agrigentin6s affirmauit uirds esse magnae uirtitis. 

(e) praetorés, uit] summa grauitate, conutuiis non fruuntur. 

(f) Lampsacéni more Graeco rés suas gerébant. 

(g) malunt GraecT Otid et pace uitam dégere (= to pass) quam bello et calamitatibus. 
(h) Cicer6d Verrem céteris praetoribus péidrem esse putabat. 

(i) Verris seruds fama erat summa ul UsOs esse. 


(j) e6 tempore Janitor ad Verrem summa celeritate uénit et eum multis uerbis 
retinére conabatur. 
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‘someone’ ‘some’ 


Notes 


Pronoun/adjectives: alius ‘other’, ‘another’, ‘different’ and aliqui(s) 


alius alia aliud ‘other’, ‘another’, ‘different’ 


S. 

mM. fi n. 

ali-us  li-a ali-ud 

alicum ali-am _ 4li-ud 
< alius > 


«<— 4ali-I ——_—. 


ali-d ali-a ali-d 
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pl. 
m. f Nn. 
ali-i ali-ae ali-a 
ali-os ali-as ali-a 
ali-drum ali-arum_—_ali-drum 


<< — _ ali-Is —————__> 


< 


ali-Ts > 


1 Observe the idiom alius ex alia parte ‘different men from different places’. 
This idiom can appear with the parts of alius in any case, e.g. alius aliud 
laudat or alii alia laudant ‘different people praise different things’, or with 
other indefinite words, e.g. alius alibi ‘different people in different places’. It 
is equally possible to translate the first example as ‘one person from one place, 
one from another’. 


2 Note also alii ... alit ‘some ... others’ (sometimes aliZ ... pars or pars ... pars). 


3 Note alias ‘at another time’, a/ibi ‘in another place’ and alién-us a um 
‘belonging to another’ (and the English ‘alias’, ‘alibi’ and ‘alien’). 


aliquis aliqua aliquid ‘someone’ and aliqui(s) aliqua aliquod ‘some’ 


nom. 
ace. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


Notes 


aliquis ‘someone’ 

m. f n. 

ali-quis ali-qua  ali-quid 

ali-quem ali-quam 4li-quid 
<——— _ali-cllius ———+ 
<—— ali-cui ————_. 


ali-quo = ali-qua = ali-quo 


aliqui ‘some’ (adj.) 
m. To n. 
ali-qui(s) ali-qua = ali-quod 
ali-quem ali-quam ali-quod 
«——— ali-cttius —_—_, 
< ali-cui > 
ali-quo = ali-qua ~—ali-quo 


1 Note other a/i- indefinites: aliqguando ‘at some time’, alicubi ‘somewhere’, 
aliquanto ‘to some extent’, aliquot ‘some’, ‘several’. 


2 The pl. is the same as for ali- + -qui (see 29), except that the n. pl. is aliqua. 
3 Note aliquid + gen. = ‘some’, e.g. aliquid artifici ‘some (of) skill’. Cf. 31 satis, 


nimis. 
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EXERCISES 


1 With which nouns do the adjectives go? 
altus: hospitis, comes, consull, calamitatis, praetorés 
alii: Lampsacén6, sermoOnés, ROmanGs, conutul, ianuae 
alia: calamitate, conutuia, consule, uirgo, cupiditatibus 
alia: ianua, conutuid, sermont, consul, calamitate 
aliqua: serm6, ianuae, mulier, uerba, amicos 
aliqua: cOonsule, fémina, ré, conutuia, serua 
2 Translate: 
(a) alius aliud dicit. 
(b) alit Lampsacéni, alii Agrigentini erant. 
(c) alii alibt in oppidum impetum faciunt. 
(d) alii ex agris, pars ex oppid6 concurrérunt. 
(e) dicet aliquis aliquid. 
(f) at quis appellat? magistratus aliqui? némo. (Cicero) 
(g) Catiltna, dubitas ... abtre in aliquas terras? (Cicero) 
(h) Verrés cum aliquo comite dom6 exiit. 


appello | I call 
dubito | I hesitate 


103 ipse ipsa ipsum ‘very, ‘actual, ‘self’ 
S. pl. 

nom. ips-e  ips-a ips-um ips-1 ips-ae ips-a 
acc. ips-um ips-am_ ips-um ips-Os ips-as ips-a 
gen. <——— ips-lus ———> ips-Orum ips-arum  ips-orum 
dat. < ips-1 > <——— ips-Is ————> 

abl. ips-0  ips-a ips-6 <«——— ips-1Is —————> 

Notes 


1 Gen./dat. s. are normal for pronouns, cf. huius, illius, istius, eius, cuius 
(also nillius, ullius, tintus, totius, sdlius) illt, istt, et, cui (also nulli, ulli, 
unt, toti, soli). For nom. s. m. cf. ille and iste; other forms are like mult-us 
aum. 
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2 ipse is an emphatic and intensive adjective, e.g. 


retinéte uds ipsOs ‘restrain yourselves’ (nos. 1s acc., ipsds ‘selves’ 
agrees with it); 
ipse hoc facio ‘It is actually I myself who am doing this’ 
Compare the phrase ipso facto “by the actual/very act’. ipse can be translated 
‘self’, ‘very’, ‘actual’, e.g. id ipsum mihi placet ‘that’s the very thing I like’. It 
can stand on its own as a noun, e.g. ipsi ‘the men themselves’. Compare English 
‘I did it of my own accord’, ‘the very person who wrote the law broke it’. 


EXERCISES 


With which nouns do the parts of ipse agree? 

ipsi: calamitatr, consulés, conutuid, templt, nuntit 

ipsa: grauitas, cupiditate, signa, fama, simulacra 

ipsa: laetitia, sermOne, grauitate, conutuia, celeritas 
Translate: ipsi uolu€ére; signum ipsum; ipsae clamarunt; consilid ipso; 
ips1 homint pepercérunt (two possibilities; after translating, read aloud, 
distinguishing by your phrasing which is which); ipsa laetitia; obsecrarunt ipst 
draruntque; noll ipsam retin6ére. 


Reading exercises 


1 Pick out the ablative phrases in Exercise 2 p. 159 above. Write your translation 


next to each. Then say what each phrase adds to the sentence (you may use the 
formal categories, but it is more important that you try to define their function 
in your own way first). E.g. 


more Graeco bibérunt: ‘they drank in the Greek way’ 
more Graeco: this tells us the way they drank; ablative of manner. 


Do not be surprised if occasionally you find it difficult to be precise or if a phrase 
may fit more than one category. 


2 Quotations 

Translate: 

(a) tranquilld animo esse potest némo. (Cicero) 

(b) sapiéns uincit uirttite fortinam. (Seneca) 

(c) heu, Fortuna, quis est cridélior in nos té deus? (Horace) 

(d) is maximé diuitiis fruitur qui minimé diuitiis indiget. (Seneca) 
(e) heu, quam difficile est crimen non prodere uulti. (Ovid) 

(f) uilius argentum est auro, uirtitibus aurum. (Horace) 


(g) honesta mors turpi uita potior. (Tacitus) 
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(h) ex Africa semper aliquid noui. (Pliny) 
(i) hominis tota uita nihil aliud quam ad mortem iter est. (Seneca) 
(j) aliud alii natura iter ostendit. (Sallust) 


tranquill-us a um calm prodo 3 I betray, reveal 
sapiéns sapient-is wise uult-us tis 4m. face, expression 
fortin-a ae \f. fortune (Fortiina = the — uil-is e cheap 

goddess Fortune) argent-um 7 2n. silver 
crudél-is e cruel honest-us a um honourable 
diuiti-ae arum 1f. pl. riches potior preferable, better 
qui (nom. s. m.) who Afric-a ae \f. Africa 
indiged 2 (+ abl.) I want, need nou-us a um new 
heu alas! iter itiner-is 3n. journey; route 
crimen crimin-is 3n. offence, crime natur-a ae \f. nature 
EITHER 


Reading exercise / Test exercise 


in Helléspontd oppidum esse scitis, iidicés, céteris oppidis Asiae clarius et 
nobilius, nomine Lampsacum. Lampsacén6s ipsos affirmd hominés esse quiétos. 
ill more Graec6d uitam dégunt (= spend). malunt enim Otid Uti et pace quam 
bello et calamitatibus uitam dégere. iste Lampsacum tempore quodam peruénit. 
ad anitorem, uirum summae grauitatis, Lampsacéni eum dédixérunt. iste autem 5 
mox sé ad Philodamum quondam migratiirum esse dicébat; Philodamus enim 
domi habébat filiam pulcherrimam. Verrem scitis, iidicés, féminas pulchras 
semper omnibus modis et omnibus temporibus uehementer sequi. [anitor sé 
Verrem offendisse aliquo modo opmatus est atque istum summa retinére uT 
coepit. Verrés igitur Rubrium ad Philodamum misit, cOnsilid tisus pessimo, 10 
quod Philodamus uir erat magnae apud Lampsacén6s existimatiOnis et praetorés 
consulésque recipere solébat, non amicOs edrum. sed Verrés Philodamum per 
uim Rubrium dédicere iussit. Philodamus autem, quod inuitus uidéri noluit, 
conutuium parauit, Rubrium comités inuttare omnis iussit. ill1 summa celeritate 
uénérunt; discubuére; primo Graeco bibérunt more, mox podculis maiodribus. 15 
conutuium sermonibus celebrabant hdc tempore et laetitia. mox autem Rubrius, 
“Philodame,’ inquit, ‘filiam uoca tuam.’ sed ille, uir grauitate summa, trascébatur. 
mulierés in conuluiO cum uirls accumbere oportére negauit. clamor factus 
est maximus per aedis. Lampsacéni, ubi tumultum audiuére, nocte celeritate 
summa ad Philodami aedis conueniébant. postridié (= next day) autem ad Verris 20 
hospitium (= /odging) profecti sunt. ferro ianuam et saxis caedere coepérunt, 
eddem tempore igni circumdare. Verri autem Lampsacéni pepercérunt, quod ciués 
quidam Romani eis hoc melius fore dixérunt quam praetorem necare ROmanum. 
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OR 

English-Latin 

Translate into Latin: 

(a) Verres was more wicked than Rubrius. 

(b) The people of Lampsacum used to enjoy peace and leisure. 

(c) Philodamus was a man of great seriousness,! Verres a man of great lust.! 
(d) The cooks were getting the party ready amid conversation and merriment. 
(e) Verres and his friends were drinking in the Greek way. 


(f) The people of Lampsacum were beating the door with their fists and at the 
same time shouting at the top of their voices.” 


1. Translate each phrase in two different ways. 
2. Use abl. s. of summa uodx. 


OR 


Reread the text of 4B(iii), then translate this passage into Latin: 


Philodamus was a man of great seriousness, but! nevertheless always much more 
hospitable than others. He invited Rubrius and his friends to a party. They all 
came very quickly. They were drinking amid conversations and merriment. But 
suddenly Rubrius ordered Philodamus to call his daughter. Philodamus said that 
he would not call her. Then there was a scene. 


1. Leave this out; just translate ‘nevertheless’. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building: revision 

Suffixes 

Abstract nouns are formed with the suffixes -i-um -i 2n. and -i-és -é-7 5f., e.g. 
artifici-um t 2n. trick 
consili-um i 2n. plan 
conuiui-um i 2n. feast 


perniciés pernicié-i 5f. destruction 


Word exercise 

Give the meaning and Latin connections of: calamity, hospitable, clarity, 
turpitude, cupidity, use, vim, negligence, reception, gravity, sermon, convenient, 
intellect, oration, retention, bibulous, celerity, usufruct, concurrent. 
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Everyday Latin 
(a) Some ablative usages 
AD = anno Domini ‘in the year (abl. of time) of our Lord’ 
bona fidé ‘in good faith’ (in situations where trust is being assured) 
in toto ‘in the whole’, ‘entirely’ 
S.p. (attached to an epitaph) = sud pecinid ‘(buried) at his own exense’ 
more suo ‘after his own manner’, ‘(he did it) his way’ 
prima facié ‘at first sight’, ‘apparently’ (used in legal contexts) 
(b) Uses of ipse 
ipso facto “by the very fact itself” 
ipsissima uerba ‘the very words themselves’ (note the superlative of 
ipse) 
An ipse dixit lit. ‘he himself said it’, i.e. an authoritarian assertion, 
dogmatic statement 


(c) Uses of inter 
inter alia ‘among other things’ 
inter alids ‘among other persons’ 
inter sé ‘among/between themselves’ 


inter vivos lit. ‘between living people’, i.e. “from one living person 
to another’ 


inter nos ‘between ourselves’ 


inter pocula lit. ‘between cups’, 1.e. ‘over a glass’ 
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Grammar and exercises for 4C 
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Pluperfect indicative active: ‘I had —ed’ 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Notes 


I 

‘T had loved’ 

amau-era-m (or amaram etc.) 
amau-era-s 

amau-era-t 

amau-era-mus 

amau-era-tis 

amau-era-nt 


4 

‘I had heard’ 

audiu-era-m (or audieram etc.) 
audiu-era-s 

audiu-era-t 

audiu-era-mus 

audiu-era-tis 

audiu-era-nt 


2 3 

‘Thad had’ ‘Thad said’ 
habu-era-m dix-era-m 
habu-era-s dix-era-s 
habu-era-t dix-era-t 
habu-era-mus dix-era-mus 
habu-era-tis dix-era-tis 
habu-era-nt dix-era-nt 
3/4 

‘T had captured’ 

cép-era-m 

cép-era-s 

cép-era-t 

cép-era-mus 

cép-era-tis 

cép-era-nt 


1 The pluperfect (plas quam perfectum “more than finished’) means ‘had —ed’, 
and pushes the merely ‘finished’ (perfectum) perfect even further back into 
the past. In other words, the action of the pluperfect occurs before that of the 


perfect. 


2 Itis formed by taking the stem of the 3rd p.p. and adding: 


-eram 
-eras 
-erat 
-eramus 
-eratis 


-erant 
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Note that the normal active personal endings are used (-m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt). 


3 As we have observed elsewhere (65), the -we- and -u- can be dropped, giving 
e.g. amd-ram ama-ras etc. and audi-eram audi-eras etc. 


4 Whereas in Latin ubi ‘when’ and postquam ‘after’ are generally followed by the 
perfect tense, English usually translates with the pluperfect, e.g. 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


ubi Verrés haec fécit, domum rediit “when Verres had done this, he 


went home’ 


Pluperfect indicative deponent: ‘I had —ed’ 


1 

‘T had threatened’ 
minat-us a um éram 
minat-us a um éras 
minat-us a um érat 
minat-i ae a eramus 
minat-i ae a eratis 
minat-i ae a érant 


4 

‘T had lied’ 
mentit-us a um éram 
mentit-us a um éras 
mentit-us a um érat 
mentit-i ae a eramus 
mentit-i ae a eratis 
mentit-i ae a érant 


Note 


2 3 

‘IT had promised’ ‘IT had spoken’ 
pollicit-us aum éram _loctit-us a um éram 
pollicit-us aum éras__locut-us a um éras 
pollicit-us aum érat —_loctit-us a um érat 
pollicit-I ae aeramus _locut-1 ae a eramus 


pollicit-i ae a eratis locit-i ae a eratis 
pollicit-1 ae a érant lociit-i ae a érant 
3/4 

‘T had advanced’ 


progréss-us a um éram 
progréss-us a um éras 
progréss-us a um érat 
progréss-i ae a eramus 
progréss-i ae a eratis 
progréss-i ae a érant 


The deponent pluperfect is formed by taking the perfect participle in -us -a -um 
as appropriate, and adding the imperfect of sum, i.e. eram eras etc. The perfect 
participle acts as an adjective and will agree with the subject of the verb (see on 


perfect deponents, 75). 


EXERCISES 


1 Form and conjugate the pluperfect indicative of these verbs (give the meaning 
of Ist s. pluperfect): conor, excOgitd, uideor, mone, titor, facid, absum, colligo, 
commoue6 (optional: constitu6, reuocd, nolo, ferd, fruor, cupid, recipi, 


proficiscor, coept). 
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2 Translate each verb, then change s. to pl. and vice versa: Oraueratis, 
cOnspicatus eras, commouerat, hortatae erant, peperceram, recordata 
erat, recéperamus, amplexus eram, cecideras, obliti eramus, negléxerant, 
progressi eratis (optional: afuerant, cOnatus eram, circumieras, suspicata erat, 
reuocaueratis, passi erant, excOgitauerat, ausa eras, cOnstitueramus, precataé 
eratis, cognOueram, uTsI eramus). 

3 Give the Latin for: | had decided; you (s. m.) had suffered; they had called back; 
they (f-) had remembered; he had become acquainted with; she had obtained; 
we had devised; you (p/. m.) had embraced; we had collected; you (s.) had 
disturbed (optional: he had cut; you (s. m.) had spoken; we had besought; 
they (f.) had set out; you (p/.) had run together; she had gone out; they had 
understood; we (m.) had forgotten). 


4 Give 3rd s. and pl. of the following verbs in present, future, imperfect, perfect 
and pluperfect indicative: reuoco, tened, arbitror, uideor, neglego, sentid, 
tor, patior, fid, ndl6, sum, collig6, cOnstitud (optional: circumed, commoued, 
cognosco, adgredior, facio, precor, mentior, fruor, cupio, absum, polliceor). 

5 Locate and translate the pluperfects in this list, stating the tense of each of 
the other verbs: excogitabam, reuocauerat, passus est, collégeras, circumibit, 
commouet, perlégerant, cognoscet, conatus eras, afuérunt, fueratis, recépit, 
Sgressi erant, ingressa est, pOnit, itétur, cecideramus (optional: obsecrauérunt, 
oraueras, suspicatus sum, amplectar, hortatus erat, dédicébatis, cupiueram, 
precabimur, pollicita es, oblitus eram, fruémur, sectti erant, audébis, audiébam, 
ausus eras). 


106 The relative pronoun qui quae quod ‘who, ‘which’ 
Si pl. 
m. f n. mM. if n. 
nom. qul quae quod qui quae quae 
acc. quem quam quod quos quas quae 
gen. -—= Chis —+ quorum  quarum quorum 
dat. <—— cul —> «<—— quibus (quis) ——> 
abl. quo qua quo «<—— quibus (quis) ——> 
Notes 


1 The forms of qui relative are identical with those of the interrogative adjective 
qui ‘who?’, ‘what?’ (29). 
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Punctuation will normally tell you whether you are dealing with a form of the 
interrogative. 

The function of a relative is adjectival: it is to identify or describe a noun. It 
does this by means of a complete subordinate clause, i.e. a clause with a finite 
verb of its own, e.g. 


(a) ‘I see the cat which is sitting on the mat’: ‘which ... mat’ is the relative 
clause, describing ‘cat’. 

(b) ‘the barge (which) she sat in, like a burnished throne, burned in the water’: 
relative clause ‘(which) she sat in’ describing barge. Note how English can 
omit the relative. Latin never does. 

(c) ‘... the oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster’ 

(Antony and Cleopatra I1.ii, describing Cleopatra’s barge) 

‘which... stroke’: relative clause describing ‘oars’; ‘which... beat’: relative 
clause describing ‘water’. 


“Antecedent’ (antecédo ‘I go before’) is the technical term for the word which 
the relative refers back to, e.g. ‘I dropped the books which I was carrying’ 
(‘books’ = antecedent); ‘the cups which belonged to Diodorus went to Verres’ 
(‘cups’ = antecedent). 

The relative takes its gender (m. f. or n.) and its number (s. or pl.) from the 
antecedent. When you come across a relative in Latin, you must check that it is 
the same gender and number as the word you think is its antecedent. The case 
of the antecedent is irrelevant. 

The relative takes its case not from the antecedent, but from its function inside 
the relative clause. Consider the following sentences: 


(a) ‘Verres hated Diodorus, who wanted to keep his own property’ 


‘who’ is m. and s., because the antecedent is Diodorus. But while Diodorus 
is object of ‘hated’ (in Latin Dioddrum), ‘who’ is subject of ‘wanted’ (since 
Diodorus, the person meant by ‘who’, ‘wanted to keep his own property’). 

The relative form will therefore be m., s. and nom., 1.e. qui: 


Verrés oderat Diodorum, qui sua seruare uolébat. 
(b) ‘Diodorus, whom Verres hated, was afraid’ 


‘whom’ will be m. and s., since it refers back to Diodorus, but will be 
accusative in case, since it is the object of ‘Verres hated’ (‘Verres hated 
Diodorus’, the person represented by ‘whom’). Note the use of ‘whom’ as 
direct object of the verb of the relative clause in English: 


Diodorus, quem Verrés Oderat, timébat. 


(c) Now determine the case of the relative for the examples in note 3 above. 
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The connecting relative 


A relative at the start of the sentence, referring back to something or somebody 
in the previous sentence, is best translated by English ‘this’, ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’, e.g. 


hominés audiui. quos ubi audiut... ‘I heard the men. Which (men) when 
[heard ...’ i.e. ‘when I heard these men / them’. 
Note in particular the order of words. The relative comes first, to emphasise that 
it is picking something up from the previous sentence, even though it may belong 
to an ubi ‘when’ or postquam ‘after’ clause. Cf. 


ad amicum litterds misit. quas ubi ille perlégit ... “he sent a letter to 
a friend. When that man had read it...’ (Latin word-order ‘which 
when that man had read ...”). 
Because the relative pronoun is used to connect sentences, the pedant may often 
add ‘and’ or ‘but’. So, in the above, ‘And/but when ...’ 


EXERCISES 


Translate these sentences and locate the antecedent of qui in each: 
(a) Diodorus parua pocula, quae Mentor fécerat, habébat. 

(b) litterae, quas scripserat, mox in Siciliam peruénérunt. 

(c) uirds, qui sé Romae esse affirmauerant, reuocabat. 

(d) rés scelesta est quam excOgitauisti. 


(e) Diodorus, quem Verrés pocula quaedam pulcherrima habére sciébat, 
abierat. 


(f) Diodorus genere nobill natus erat, quod clarum numquam factum erat. 
Say which noun is the antecedent of the given relative: 

quae: poculis, annum, praetorés, templum 

quem: féminam, mulieris, uirds, seruus 

culus: litteras, hominum, genus, prouincias 

qui: filid, ratiOne, cupiditati, légés 

quibus: senati, fana, uirttitis, amicum 


Translate these ubi clauses (see 104*), which all begin with a connecting 
relative (107). E.g. quem ubi uldit ... ‘and when he had seen him ...’ 


(a) quod ubi audiuit ... 

(b) quae ubi narrauit ... 

(c) quas ubi reuocauérunt ... 
(d) quos ubi cOnspicati sunt ... 


(e) cui ubi minatus est ... 
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More uses of the ablative 


1 Under ‘true’ ablative: ‘ablative of origin, or source’ (‘from’): 


ndtus genere nobili ‘born from a good family’ 


2 Under ‘instrumental-accompanying’ ablative: ‘ablative of cause’, showing why 
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an action was carried out (‘out of’, ‘because of’, ‘from’): 
timore hoc feécit ‘he did this from fear’ (i.e. because of his fear) 


Verrés hominem argenti cupiditate acciisduit ‘Verres accused the 
man out of desire for silver’ 


Ablative absolute 


If you come across a noun in the ablative in agreement with another noun or 
adjective (especially a participle) in the ablative, for the moment regard it as an 
ablative of attendant circumstances and translate ‘with’, ‘what with’, or ‘in the 
circumstances of’, e.g. 
Verre praetore ‘[what] with Verres (as) praetor’, ‘in the 
circumstances of Verres (as) praetor’ 


té praetore ‘[what] with you (as) praetor’, ‘in the circumstances of 
you (as) praetor’ 


mé amico ‘[what] with me (as) friend’, ‘in the circumstances of me 
(as) friend’ 
You can then retranslate to make a better English phrase or clause which points 
up the circumstances more clearly, e.g. 
Metello et Afranié consulibus ‘[what] with Metellus and 
Afranius as consuls’ — ‘in the consulship of Metellus and 
Afranius’, ‘when Metellus and Afranius were consuls’ 


(This expression is used to date events: the year indicated here is 60, where 
Horace dated the origin of the civil wars.) 

The term ablative absolute (absolitus ‘released’) is used because the phrase 
has no obvious grammatical connection with the rest of the sentence. 


Locative 


Names of towns and one-town islands (e.g. Melita = ‘the town of Malta’) do not 
use a preposition to express ‘in(to)’, ‘towards’, ‘at’ and ‘from’. In this way they 
follow the example of domus, which you have already met, for which domum = 
to home, domi = at home, domo = from home. 

Such words use the accusative to express ‘to’, e.g. ROmam ‘to Rome’; 
Carthaginem ‘to Carthage’. 

They use the ablative to express ‘from’, e.g. Roma ‘from Rome’; Carthagine 
‘from Carthage’. 
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They use the /ocative to express ‘at’. Here are the locative endings: 


Ist decl. s. -ae pl. -is 
Qnddecl.s.-7 { 2 "*  pl-is $ =abl. pl. 
3rd decl. s. -7 =dat.s. pl. -ibus 


Some examples: 
‘at Rome’ Romae 


‘at/from Athens’ (pl.) Athénis 
‘at Carthage’ Carthagini 


Notes 


With a few words (denoting place or district), the ablative without a preposition 
is used to express ‘at’ or ‘in’, e.g. ed /oco ‘in that place’. Note the common 
phrase terra marique ‘on land and sea’. 


‘To/from the vicinity of a town’ is expressed by ad/ab, e.g. ad R6mam ‘to the 
vicinity of Rome’; @ Roma ‘from the vicinity of Rome’. 

In addition to place-names, a few common nouns also have locative forms 
(cf. domi). Note riri (from ris 3n.) ‘in the country’; Aumi (humus 2f.) ‘on the 
ground’; belli (bellum 2n.) ‘in war’; militiae (militia 1f.) ‘in war’, ‘on military 
service’; animi (animus 2m.) ‘in the mind’. 


EXERCISES 


Translate these phrases and sentences: 

(a) uirgd famae optimae. 

(b) Cicerdne et Antonio consulibus (the year 63). 
(c) mé duce. 

(d) uirginés natae genere nobilt. 

(e) audacia et cupiditate aurum sustulit. 

(f) Roma. 

(g) domt. 

(h) Lilybaeo. 

(1) tota prouincia. 

(j) praetoribus absentibus. 

Give the Latin for (NB the previous exercise will help): 
(a) Aman of great courage (2 ways). 

(b) In Verres’ praetorship. 
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(c) Under your (s.) leadership. 
(d) A boy born of a noble family. 
(ec) He acted thus from lust. 
(f) At Rome. 
(g) From home. 
(h) To Lilybaeum. 
(i) In the whole of Sicily. 
(j) In the absence of the rest. 
3 Quotations 
Translate: 
(a) qui multum habet, plis cupit. (Seneca) 
(b) nn qui parum habet, sed qui pliis cupit pauper est. (Seneca) 
(c) dimidium facti qui coepit habet. (Horace) 
(d) nihil éripit fortiina nisi quod dedit. (Seneca) 
(e) quae fuit diirum pati, meminisse dulce est. (Seneca) 
(f) niper erat medicus, nunc est uespillo Diaulus: 

quod uespillo facit, fecerat et medicus. (Martial) 
qui he who diur-us a um hard 
parum too little memini (perf.) I remember 
dimidi-um 1 2n. half dulc-is e sweet, pleasant 
fact-um 7 2n. deed nuper recently 
éripio 3/4 | snatch away medic-us i 2m. doctor 
fortin-a ae 1f. fortune Diaul-us 7 2m. Diaulus 
quod and quae what uespillo uespillon-is 3m. undertaker 
EITHER 


Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Diodorum Meliténsem, qui multd ante Melita gressus erat et 1116 tempore Lilybaet 
habitabat, iste cupiditate sua 4 prouincia reppulit. ille apud Lilybitands, qui eum 
summa uirtite uirum esse cognouerant, uir multi honoris fuerat. sed Verre praetore, 
domo caruit prope triennium propter pocula quaedam pulchra quae habébat. isti 
enim comités, quOs sécum, ubi ad prouinciam peruénit, diixerat, Dioddrum haec 5 
pocula habére niintiauerant; quod ubi cognouit, cupiditate inflammatus iste ad sé 
Diod6drum uocauerat et pocula poposcerat. Diodorus autem, qui pocula amittere 
nolébat, ea Melitae esse apud propinquum quondam affirmauerat. sed ubi Verrés 
ad propinquum illum litteras, in quibus pocula rogabat, scripsit, ille ea paucis 
illis diébus Lilybaeum misisse dixerat. interea Diodorus Lilybaeo abierat. 10 
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OR 
English-Latin 
Translate into Latin: 


(a) Diodorus, who possessed many beautiful cups, had gone away from 
Lilybaeum to Rome. 


(b) In Verres’ praetorship, in the whole province men were able to devise 
wicked crimes. 


(c) Verres, who was born of a noble family, always acted from lust, rather than 
from courage. 


(d) The friends, whom Verres had brought with him to the province, were 
scoundrels. 


OR 
Reread the text of 4C(ii), then translate this passage into Latin: 


When Verres heard this,! from madness he decided to accuse Diodorus in 
his absence.” In the whole province the matter was well known. The story 
was that Verres through greed for silver had accused an innocent man in his 
absence.” Diodorus, who was at this time in Rome, told his patrons everything 
which he had heard. When Verres’ father learned this,! he sent a letter to him. 
In this! letter? he said that everyone throughout the city knew that Verres was a 
scoundrel. When Verres had read this,' he held back his lust, from fear, rather 
than from shame. 


1. Use a part of qui at the beginning of the sentence. 
2. Use abséns, absentis agreeing with ‘Diodorus’, ‘man’. 
3. Place ‘in’ after part of qui and before ‘letter’. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
Suffixes 


-énsis frequently makes an adjective out of a place-name, e.g. Melita (Malta) 
— Meliténsis; Londinium — Londiniénsis; Cantabrigia (Cambridge) — 
Cantabrigiénsis etc. 

-dnus can also serve this function, e.g. Roma — Romanus ‘Roman’, but has 
a wider range too, e.g. mons mont-is ‘mountain’— montdnus ‘from the 
mountains’. 
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Revision 


-i-a ae 1f. forms an abstract noun, e.g. insdnus ‘mad’ — insdnia ‘madness’; 
miser ‘wretched’ — miseria ‘wretchedness’. 

-or (or -0s) -or-is 3m. forms abstract nouns of condition, e.g. furor ‘madness’, 
amor ‘love’, timor ‘fear’, honor (or honds) ‘respect’ etc. 


Word exercises 


Give the meaning and Latin connections of: generation, literal (note change of 
spelling in medieval Latin from litterae to literae), ante-natal, mode, rational, 
primary, constitution, revoke, circuit, circumlocution, conservation, commotion, 
collection. 


Everyday Latin 
(a) Relative usages 


qui facit per alium facit per sé ‘he who acts through another is himself 
responsible’ (lit. ‘acts through himself) 


qui tacet consentit ‘he who keeps silence consents’ 
q.v. = quod vidé ‘which see’, ‘see this’ 


q.e.d. = quod erat démonstrandum ‘which was to-be-proved’ (and now has 
been) 


quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus ‘that which everywhere, that 
which always, that which by all (sc. has been believed)’ — definition of 
orthodoxy by St Vincent of Lérins 


sine quad non ‘without which not’, i.e. an absolute essential 

status quo (ante) ‘the position in which ([things were] before)’ 
(b) Ablative absolute usages 

céteris paribus ‘(with) other things (being) equal’ 

viva voce ‘with living voice’ 


mé itidice ‘with me being judge’, ‘in my opinion’ 


(c) Others 
etc. = et cétera ‘and the rest’ 


The Classical degree at Oxford is called /it. hum. = literae hiimaniorés 
‘humane letters’ (lit. ‘more human literature’ as opposed to theology, 
originally) 
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The passive 


The active ‘voice’ (as it is called) usually indicates that the subject is doing some- 
thing, e.g. “Tom hits the ball.’ The passive voice is used to say exactly the same 
thing, only another way round, this time with the subject having something done 
to it (cf. passus ‘having undergone, suffered’ from patior), e.g. “The ball is hit by 
Tom.’ The subject ‘ball’ here is not doing anything — it is having something done 
to it by Tom, who is called (when he functions like this in a sentence) ‘the agent’, 
lit. ‘the doer’, ‘person doing’ (from ago). 

Below (112-18) are the forms of the passive, with meanings, of all four 
conjugations, in present, future, imperfect, perfect and pluperfect indicative, the 
present, perfect and future infinitive, and the present imperative. It should not 
be too long before you recognise that the forms of the passive and the forms 
of the deponent are ABSOLUTELY IDENTICAL. Consequently, THERE ARE 
VIRTUALLY NO NEW FORMS TO LEARN HERE. 


But remember: the meaning of an active verb in Latin is changed when it takes 
on the passive forms: amo ‘I love’ becomes amor ‘I am loved.’ A deponent verb 
simply has passive /ooking forms and no other. So sequor (deponent) means ‘I 
follow.’ It has no forms which can make it mean ‘I am followed.’ 


Notes 


The forms of the passive are identical with those of deponent. But while 
deponent verbs, with a few, rare exceptions, have only an active meaning (e.g. 
sequor ‘I follow’ (you cannot say ‘I am being followed’ using sequor)), active 
verbs will have an active meaning when they use active forms, and a passive 
meaning when they use passive forms, e.g. amd ‘I love’, amor ‘I am loved’. 
‘By’ a person in Latin is expressed by G/ab + abl.; ‘by’/’ with’ a thing is 
expressed by the plain ablative (ablative of instrument — see 100A(c)), e.g. 
‘The boat was captured by Tadius’ nduis @ Tadié capta est 


‘They were being hit by/with an axe (i.e. executed)’ feriébantur securi 


Ifa person is seen as a tool, or is unwillingly involved, G/ab can be dropped, e.g. 
seruo paene constrictus ‘almost strangled by his slave’ 

a seruo would mean the slave meant it. 

uideor ‘I seem’ is actually the passive of uided and not a real deponent verb. 

It can also, therefore, mean ‘I am seen’; wistirus is fut. participle of uided, and 

means ‘about to see’ (never ‘about to seem’). 


4 fio fieri factus sum is the passive of facid, meaning ‘I am made’ (as well as ‘I 


become’, ‘I happen’). 
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Present indicative passive (all conjugations): ‘I am being —ed’ 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


1 

‘T am (being) loved’ 
am-o-r 

ama-ris (-re) 
ama-tur 

ama-mur 

ama-mint 

ama-ntur 


4 

‘T am (being) heard’ 
audi-or 

audi-ris (-re) 
audi-tur 

audi-mur 

audi-mini 
audi-u-ntur 


2 

‘T am (being) held’ 
habe-o-r 

habé-ris (-re) 
habé-tur 
habé-mur 
habé-mint 
habé-ntur 


3/4 


3 

‘Tam (being) said’ 
dic-o-r 

dic-e-ris (-re) 
dic-i-tur 

dic-i-mur 
dic-i-mint 
dic-u-ntur 


‘T am (being) captured’ 


capi-o-r 
cap-e-ris (-re) 
capi-tur 
capi-mur 
capi-mini 
capi-u-ntur 


Future indicative passive (all conjugations): ‘I shall be —ed’ 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pi. 


3rd pl. 


1 2 3 

‘T shall be loved ‘I shall beheld’ ‘I shall he said’ 
ama-bo-r habé-bo-r dic-a-r 
ama-be-ris (-re)  habé-be-ris (-re) _ dic-é-ris (-re) 
ama-bi-tur habé-bi-tur dic-é-tur 
ama-bi-mur habé-bi-mur dic-é-mur 
ama-bi-mini habé-bi-mini dic-é-mini 
ama-bu-ntur habé-bu-ntur dic-é-ntur 

4 3/4 

‘T shall be heard’ ‘I shall be captured’ 

audi-a-r capi-a-r 

audi-é-ris (-re) capi-é-ris (-re) 

audi-é-tur capi-é-tur 

audi-é-mur capi-é-mur 

audi-é-mini capi-é-mini 

audi-é-ntur capi-é-ntur 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


115 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 
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1 

‘I was being loved’ 
ama-ba-r 
ama-ba-ris (-re) 
ama-ba-tur 
ama-ba-mur 
ama-ba-mini 
ama-ba-ntur 


4 

‘I was being heard’ 
audi-é-ba-r 
audi-é-ba-ris (-re) 
audi-é-ba-tur 
audi-é-ba-mur 
audi-é-ba-mini 
audi-é-ba-ntur 


1 

‘T was loved’, 

‘T have been loved’ 
amat-us a um sum 
amat-us a um es 
amat-us a um est 
amat-i ae a simus 
amat-i ae a éstis 
amat-i ae a sunt 


4 

‘1 was heara’, 

‘T have been heard’ 
audit-us a um sum 
audit-us a um es 
audit-us a um est 
audit-I ae a simus 
audit-1 ae a éstis 
audit-1 ae a sunt 


2 

‘IT was being held’ 
habé-ba-r 
habé-ba-ris (-re) 
habé-ba-tur 
habé-ba-mur 
habé-ba-mint 
habé-ba-ntur 


3/4 
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Imperfect indicative passive (all conjugations): ‘I was being —ed’ 


3 

‘I was being said’ 
dic-é-ba-r 
dic-8-ba-ris (-re) 
dic-é-ba-tur 
dic-é-ba-mur 
dic-é-ba-mint 
dic-é-ba-ntur 


‘I was being captured’ 


capi-é-ba-r 
capi-é-ba-ris (-re) 
capi-é-ba-tur 
capi-é-ba-mur 
capi-é-ba-mini 
capi-é-ba-ntur 


2 

‘I was held’, 

‘I have been held’ 
habit-us a um sum 
habit-us a um es 
habit-us a um est 
habit-1 ae a simus 
habit-1 ae a éstis 
habit-1 ae a sunt 


3/4 
‘T was captured’, 


Perfect indicative passive (all conjugations): ‘I was —ed;, ‘I have been —ed’ 


3 

‘IT was said’, 

‘I have been said’ 
dict-us a um sum 
dict-us a um es 
dict-us a um est 
dict-1 ae a simus 
dict-1 ae a éstis 
dict-1 ae a sunt 


‘T have been captured’ 


capt-us a um sum 
capt-us a um es 
capt-us a um est 
capt-I ae a sumus 
capt-1 ae a éstis 
capt-1 ae a sunt 
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Note 


As with deponent verbs, the perfect participle acts as an adjective and will agree 
with the subject in gender, number and case. 


116 Pluperfect indicative passive (all conjugations): ‘had been —ed’ 
1 2 3 
‘Thad been loved’ ‘I had been held’ ‘I had been said’ 
Ists. amat-usauméram  habit-usauméram__ dict-us a um éram 
2nds. amat-usauméras  hdabit-usauméras  dict-us a um éras 
3rds. amat-usaumérat  habit-usaumérat _ dict-us a um érat 
Ist pl. amat-aeaeramus hdabit-iaeaeramus  dict-iae a eramus 
2nd pl. amat-i ae a eratis habit-i ae a eratis dict-i ae a eratis 
3rd pl. amat-i ae a érant habit-i ae a érant dict-1 ae a érant 
4 3/4 
‘T had been heard’ ‘I had been captured’ 
Ists. audit-usauméram_capt-us a um éram 
2nds. audit-usauméras _capt-us a um éras 
3rds.  audit-usaumérat — capt-us a um érat 
Ist pl. audit-taeaeramus  capt-i ae a eramus 
2nd pl. audit-i ae a eratis capt-i ae a eratis 
3rd pl. audit-T ae a érant capt-I ae a érant 
Note 
See perfect passive (115) for agreement of perfect participle with the subject. 
117 Passive imperative (all conjugations): ‘be —ed’ 
1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘beloved!’ ‘beheld! ‘besaid! ‘beheard! ‘be captured!’ 
s. ama-re habé-re dic-e-re audi-re cap-e-re 
pl ama-mini habé-mini_ dic-i-mint audi-mint — capi-mini 
118 Passive infinitive (all conjugations) 
Present ‘to be —ed’ 
1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘to be loved’ ‘tobeheld’ ‘tobesaid’ ‘to be heard’ ‘to be captured’ 
ama-ti habé-ri dic-i audi-ri cap-i 
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Perfect ‘to have been —ed’ 


1 2 3 

‘to have been loved’ ‘to have been held’ ‘to have been said’ 
amat-us a um ésse habit-usaumésse __ dict-us a um ésse 
4 3/4 

‘to have been heard’ ‘to have been captured’ 

audit-us a um ésse capt-us a um ésse 


Form traditionally described as ‘future infinitive passive’: used only in 
indirect statement (acc. + inf.) 


1 2 3 
‘that there is a movement ‘that there is a ‘that there is a 
to love’ movement to have’ movement to say’ 
amatum ri habitum tri dictum iri 
4 3/4 
‘that there is amovement to ‘that there is a 
hear’ movement to capture’ 
auditum ri céptum iT 
Notes 


1 ivvis the impersonal passive infinitive of ed ‘I go’, i.e. ‘to be gone’. In the 
context of an acc. + inf. clause, this means ‘that there is a movement’. 


2 The forms amdatum, habitum etc. are called ‘supine’. Basically, the supine 
expresses purpose after a verb of motion, e.g. amdatum ‘to love’, auditum ‘to 
hear’ etc. Cf. cubitum it ‘he goes to lie down’, sessum it ‘he goes to sit’, Varus 
mé uisum dixerat ‘Varus had brought me to see’ (Catullus). 

3 Consequently, the literal meaning of the so-called ‘future infinitive passive’ is 
‘that there is a movement to ...’, e.g. 

putant sé auditum iri ‘they think that there is a movement to hear 
them’, i.e. ‘that they will be heard’ 


féemina negat sé captum iri ‘the woman denies that there is a 
movement towards capturing her’, i.e. ‘that she will be captured’. 
Notice captum, not captam — see next note. 
4 The supine has a fixed form (ending -um). Its stem is the same as that of the 4th 
p.p. See A7. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Form and translate the ‘future infinitive passive’ of: capio, libero, iubed, aufero, 
reperio. 


2. Translate these sentences: 


(a) Verrés praeddnés captum iri dixit. 

(b) Verrés cluts Romanos negabat Itberatum 111. 

(c) Verrés Diodori pocula ablatum 11 affirmat. 

(d) Diodorus pocula 4 Verre repertum Tri negat. 

(ce) Verrés amicoés dixit pocula reperire 1ussum 111. 

(f) 1TbO uisum si domi est. (Terence) 

(g) lsum it Maecénas, dormitum ego Vergiliusque. (Horace) 
liidod 3 supine /isum I play 

Maecénas (nom.) Maecenas 


Vergilius Virgil 


Past (perfect) participle passive 


The past (or perfect) participle of deponent verbs is active in meaning, e.g. mordatus 
‘having delayed’, /ociitus ‘having spoken’ etc. (Cf. Jociitus sum ‘I have spoken’.) 


The past (or perfect) participle of all other verbs is passive in meaning, 
e.g. amatus ‘having been loved’, auditus ‘having been heard’, factus ‘having 
been made’, captus ‘having been captured’ etc. (Cf. captus sum ‘I have been 
captured.’) Like deponents, they act as 1/2 decl. adjectives (amdt-us a um) 
in agreeing with the person or thing ‘having been —ed’ and in describing 
action prior to the main verb. But they are most frequently used predicatively 
(see 77), e.g. mulieris amdtae ‘of the woman having-been-captured’, ‘of the 
woman when she had been captured’; /égati auditi ‘the ambassadors having- 
been-heard’, ‘the ambassadors after they had been heard’; nauis capta ‘the ship 
having-been-captured’, ‘the ship after it had been captured’. 

Here are whole sentences illustrating the point: 

milités capti in carcerem déducti sunt ‘[once] the soldiers had been 
captured, they were taken off to prison’. (Here capfi is nom. pl. 
m. to agree with ‘soldiers’, the subject of the sentence.) 

custodés uisds seciti sunt ‘they followed the having-been-seen guards 
(acc.)’, ‘they saw the guards and followed them’. (Here wisds is 
acc. pl. m. to agree with ‘the guards’, the object of the sentence.) 

mihi capto auxilium dedit ‘he gave help to me having-been-captured’, 
‘though I had been captured, he gave me help’. (capto is dat. s. m. 
to agree with mihi.) 
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Another common usage requires the participle + noun to be translated abstractly, e.g. 


Hannibal uictus Romanos metii liberauit ‘the defeat of Hannibal 
(lit. ‘the having-been-defeated Hannibal’) freed the Romans from 
fear’. 

Note that even when you are reading sentences using the perfect participle in 
this predicative way as each word comes (e.g. mihi capto auxilium dedit ‘to me 
having-been-captured help he-gave’), you may need to reformulate the phrases 
into something more like real English in order to understand them fully (and 
will have to if you are producing a translation). Proceed by putting the perfect 
participle into a clause (most often subordinate, which may be causal [‘since’], 
temporal [‘when’, ‘once’] or concessive [‘although’]), e.g. mihi capto becomes 
‘once I had been captured’. 

As noted above, however, an abstract noun can be the best substitute for the 
Latin perfect participle, as in e.g. nduis capta ‘the having-been-captured ship’ = 
‘the capture of the ship’. 

NB ab urbe condita means “from the city having-been-founded, i.e. ‘after the 
foundation of the city’ (meaning ‘Rome’). Shortened, it gives a.u.c., occasionally 
used by Roman writers to date events. Since Romans came to date their foundation 
from 753 BC, and subtracted inclusively, I a.u.c., ‘two years after the foundation 
of Rome’ = 752 BC. 


EXERCISES 


Form the perfect participle passive of these verbs and translate them: capi0, 
opprim6, sollicit6, toll6, interficio, do, acciiso, caed6d, uincd, commoued 
(optional: audio, ferid, Itberd, colligd, exspectd, constitud, perleg6, dro, 
intellego, pard). 

Translate the participles in this list. Say whether they are deponent or passive: 
portatus, pollicitus, inuentus, hortatus, niintiatus, coctus, mortuus, Usus, datus, 
latus, gestus, cognitus, cOnatus, seciitus, intelléctus, loctitus, promissus, uocatus, 
arbitratus, seruatus, minatus, necatus, amplexus (optional: profectus, adeptus, 
repulsus, lociitus, occIsus, exspectatus, adlociitus, mortuus, actus, perfectus, 
secitus, positus, cultus, solitus, relictus, ausus, uetitus, mentitus, ulsus, 1ratus, 
passus). 


EITHER 

Translate these sentences: 

(a) Verrés nauem piratarum conspicatus omnia quae in eo erant capere uolébat. 
(b) praefecti classis ROmanae nauem captam Verri dedérunt. 


(c) Verrés sécum multa loctitus piratas Itberare cOnstituerat. 
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(d) piratae formOsissimi a Verre capti domum suam missi sunt. 
(e) piratarum ducem 4a Verre liberatum nemo postea uidit. 


(f) Verrl praetori nauis capta uictoria maxima uidébatur. 


OR 


Translate into Latin using perfect participles passive to translate ‘when’ and 
‘as’ clauses: 


(a) When they had captured the ship, the prefects gave it to Verres. 

(b) After the ship had been seen, Verres hurried towards it. 

(c) When the pirates had been captured Verres gave them orders. 

(d) The capture of the ship seemed a very great victory to Verres. 

(e) Verres’ prefects killed the old pirates, using axes captured from the ship. 


Ablative absolute with passive participle 


You have already seen (109; see further below 122°) how Latin likes to put a noun 
with another noun, adjective or present participle in the ablative as a separate 
phrase in a sentence, e.g. Verre praetore ‘with Verres as praetor’, Cleomené ébrid 
“with Cleomenes drunk’, Cleomené potante ‘with Cleomenes drinking’. 
The most common usage, however, is to put the noun with a past participle, e.g. 
nduibus captis ‘(with) the ships having been captured’ 
hominibus interfectis ‘(with) the men having been killed’ 
This style of ablative absolute construction is very common indeed in Latin. 
Since it is not very common in English, it is best not to settle for a wholly literal 
translation. Try the following suggestions: 
signo uiso, coniuratorés fugérunt (lit.) ‘With the signal having been 
seen, the conspirators fled’ 
This can be translated as: 


‘Because/when/after they saw the signal, the conspirators fled’ 
“The conspirators saw the signal and fled’ 
‘The signal was seen and the conspirators fled’ 


“After/when/because the signal was seen, the conspirators fled’ 


Notes 


Sometimes ‘although’ will be the best translation for an abl. abs., e.g. militibus 
captis, Catilina tamen pugndabat ‘though the soldiers were taken, Catiline 
fought on’. As with cum = ‘although’ and qui = ‘although’, some word for 
‘nevertheless’ (tamen, nihilominus etc.) will often be found, e.g. exigud parte 
aestatis reliqua, Caesar tamen in Britanniam proficisci contendit ‘only a small 
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part of the summer remaining, Caesar however hastened to set out for Britain’, 
i.e. ‘although only a small part of the summer remained, Caesar hastened to ...’ 
(no need to translate tamen). 


The construction is called ‘absolute’ (absolud absoliitus ‘having been released’: 
note the passive past participle!) because the phrase does not appear to be 
integral to its clause, since it qualifies neither subject nor object — it seems to 
stand all alone, ‘released’ from its surroundings, e.g. ‘this said, I would still 
argue ...”; ‘the curtain having risen, the play began’. 

Cf. uice uersa ‘(with) the position turned/changed’; pollice uers6 ‘(with) the 
thumb turned’ (up to indicate death, the evidence suggests). 


EXERCISES 


Translate these ablative absolute phrases (at first use the pattern ‘with X having 

been —ed’): 

(a) imagine conuulsa. 

(b) his rébus narratis. 

(c) Instructis militibus. 

(d) exercitii quaesito. 

(e) sublatd signd. 

(f) factis cognitis. 

(g) hostibus oppressis. 

(h) régina aspecta. 

(1) interfectis sociis. 

(j) donis petitis. 

Translate these sentences. In (a) to (e) say whether the ablative absolute is 

better regarded as temporal (‘when — had been —ed’), causal (‘because — had 

been —ed’), concessive (‘although — had been —ed’) or conditional (‘if — had 

been —ed’). 

(a) donis datis di diligentius precés nostras audiént. 

(b) proelid commisso dux interfectus est. 

(c) imaginibus sublatis dt Verrem non interfécérunt. 

(d) seruis 4 Verre simulacra tollere iussts ctués Siciliae Ciceronem socium 
petébant. 

(e) religione sublata omnia facta, scelera omnia commissa sunt. 

(f) bene facta male locita! male facta arbitror. (Ennius) 

(g) nihil est simul inuentum et perfectum. (Cicero) 


1. lociita ‘spoken of’, ‘described’. (For passive usage of deponent past participle see 
Reference Grammar C4 note 2.) 
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English-Latin 

Translate these clauses into Latin, using ablative absolute with past participle: 
(a) Once the statues had been removed ... 

(b) When the queen had been compelled ... 

(c) Although the base had been torn away ... 

(d) Because the allies had been drawn up ... 

(e) If gifts had been given ... 

(f) Had the dignity of the state been saved ... 


121 Irregular fer, transitive compounds of eo in the passive 


fero: present indicative passive 
Ists. fér-o-r ‘I am (being) carried’ 
2nds._ fér-ris 
3rds.  fér-tur 
Ist pl. fér-i-mur 
2nd pl. fer-i-mini 
3rd pl.  fer-a-ntur 


Present infinitive 
fér-rI ‘to be carried’ 


fero: imperative passive 


s. fér-re 


, _. _ (be carried!’ 
pl. fer-i-mint 


NB fer is regular 3rd conj. in the formation of all its other tenses. Its principal 
parts are ferd ferre tult latus. 


adeo: present indicative passive 
Ists. ad-eo-r ‘I am (being) approached’ 
2nd. ad-1-ris (-re) 
3rds. ad-i-tur 
Ist pl. ad-i-mur 
2nd pl. ad-i-mini 
3rd pl. ad-eu-ntur 
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adeo: future indicative passive 
ad-1-bo-r etc. ‘I will be approached’ 


adeo: imperfective indicative passive 
ad-1-ba-r etc. ‘I was being approached’ 


adeo: perfect indicative passive 
ad-it-us sum etc. ‘I was / have been approached’ 


EXERCISES 


Form the passive parts of these verbs as specified in the bracket and translate. 
Conjugate imperatives and indicatives: libero (pres.), adiuud (impf-), 1ubed 
(fut.), uided (pres.), ferd (plupf-), caedd (perf.), reuocd (pres. inf:), confirmd 
(perf. inf-), recip16 (pres.), dicd (fut.) (optional: commoued (imperative), colligd 
(pres.), uided (perf. inf-), recipi6 (pres. inf:), sentido (pres.), dédiicd (imperative), 
accuso (plupf-), relinquo (impf.), aufero (perf.), pond (fut.)). 

These verbs include both deponents and passives. Say which each is and 
translate: seciita est, accusatur, ablata sunt, relictus est, portatur, loquitur, 
mentitus est, cOnspicabatur, arbitrabitur, conabitur, narrabitur, nuntiatum est, 
ulsum est, ausum est (optional: fertur, adipiscitur, dicitur, fruétur, colligétur, 
orabatur, opinabatur, passus erat, 1ussus erat, amplexus est, caesus est, relinqut, 
sequl, dicere, itere). 

Give the Latin for: he will be captured; to be freed; they were being struck; it 
had been taken away; to have been called back; it has been read through. 


Transform these sentences from active to passive, e.g. praedd nauem inuénit 
‘the pirate found the ship’; nauis 4 praedone inuenta est ‘the ship was found by 
the pirate’: 


(a) Romani hominés défendébant. 

(b) ti numerum praedonum cognouistt. 
(c) Verrés peciniam dedit. 

(d) Verrés cluis ROmanGs sect’ ferit. 
(e) ille nautas lTberabit. 


(f) Diod6rus pocula abstulerat. 
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EITHER 

Reading exercise / Test exercise 

P. Caesétid et P. Tadio praefectis, nauem piratarum quandam captam esse Verti 
nuntiatum est; plenam esse eam nauem iuuenum formdsissimorum, argenti, 
uestium. Verrés nauem Syractisas 4 nautis appelli iussit. tum exspectabatur ab 
omnibus supplicium. sed quamquam senés statim necatt sunt, iuuenés tamen 
formOst ab ed abducti et amicis dati sunt. némo praedonés liberatum 111 arbitratus 
erat. hoc tamen 4 Verre factum est. 


sed postea facinus mult6 scelestius ab isto factum est. nam in locum praedonum, 
qui ltberati erant, Verrés ctuls ROmanGs substituere coepit, qui in carcerem antea 
coniecti erant. quamquam illT 4 multis cogniti erant, sectiri tamen feriébantur. 
OR 
English-Latin 
Translate these sentences into Latin: 
(a) The ship was found by Romans. 
(b) Money was being given to Verres by the pirates. 
(c) Young men are being sent to Rome. 


(d) It had been announced that the ship had been captured and was being 
brought! to Syracuse. 


(e) No one had realised that the pirates would be captured. 
(f) Verres will be accused at Rome. 


1. Use appello 3. 


OR 
Reread the text of 4D (ii), then translate this passage into Latin: 


The Syracusans had an account of the pirates who had been executed. This! 
account had been made? from the number of oars which had been taken. A 
large number of pirates was missing, because many had been set free by Verres. 
However, in the pirates’ place Roman citizens were substituted. Verres claimed 
that they had been soldiers of Sertorius. Although they were known? by many 
Syracusans, they were killed with the axe. 


1. Use connecting relative (qui, quae, quod). 
2. Use habeo. 
3. Use pluperfect of cogndsco. 
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Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
Suffixes 


-cul-us a um and -ol/ul-us a um often indicate diminutives, which can be 
endearing or condemnatory, e.g. 


mulier ‘woman’ — muliercula ‘silly woman’ 
homo ‘man’ — homunculus ‘little jerk’ 


Veéranius — Vérdniolus ‘dear Veranius’ 


Word exercises 


Give the meaning and Latin connections of: class, decimate, juvenile, prefect, 
inebriated, adjacent, liberate, vest, nefarious, quotidian. 


Everyday Latin 


contraria contrariis ciirantur “opposites are cured by opposites’ 


data et accepta ‘expenditures and receipts’ (lit. ‘things given and 
received’) 


Graecum est: non legitur ‘it is Greek: it is not read’ (i.e. I can’t read 
it. This is found beside Greek words in medieval MSS — when 
knowledge of the language was rare) 


negatur ‘it is denied’ 


probatum est ‘it has been proved’ 


Section 4E 


Grammar and exercises for 4E 


122 Present participles: ‘—ing’, ‘while —ing’ 


Present participles of both active and deponent verbs are formed in the same 
way — with -ns added to the stem (+ key vowel -e- in 3rd, 4th and 3rd/4th 
conjugations). They are declined like ingéns (ingent-), e.g. 


S. pl. 
nom. ama-ns ama-ns amant-és amant-ia 
acc. amant-em ama-ns  am@ant-is(-és) améant-ia 
gen. < amant-is > < amant-ium (-um) — 
dat. < amant-I > < amant-ibus — 
abl. <— amant-e (-1) > < amant-ibus > 
So in conspectus we get: 
Active 
I 2 3 4 3/4 


‘loving’ ‘having’ ‘saying’? ‘hearing’? ‘capturing’ 
amans habéns _ dicéns audiéns capiéns 


amant- habént- dicént- audiént- —capiént- 
Deponent 
1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘threatening’ ‘promising’? ‘speaking’ ‘lying’ ‘advancing’ 
minans pollicéns loquéns méntiéns progrédiéns 
minant- pollicént- loquént- mentiént- progrediént- 
Notes 


1 Observe that the very word ‘present’ is itself a participle form (praeséns 
praesentis) from praesum ‘I preside’; so the word ‘present’ 1s in itself a clue to 
the form and meaning of present participles. (Cf. ‘future’, which gave the clue 
to the -ar-us ending of future participles, 81). 

2 Present participles mean ‘—ing’, and indicate that the action of the participle is 
going on at the same time as the verb of the clause. 
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As with future participles and deponent past participles, present participles 
act like adjectives in agreeing with the person ‘doing’ in gender, number and 
case. They are most often used predicatively. See 77. They can also be used as 
nouns, e.g. agéns ‘a person doing something’, ‘an active man/woman’; amdns 
‘a person loving’, ‘a lover’ (see 138) 


The ablatives usually ends in -e, and the gen. pl. in -ium. The ablative s. ends 
in -i when the verb is being used adjectivally. (Cf. English ‘a charming man 
came here’, ‘I saw a man charming snakes’: the first participle is being used 
adjectivally, the second with verbal force — predicatively. See 77). 


5 Note the irregular iéns, eunt-is ‘going’ (from e0). 


6 Note that present participles are often used in the ‘ablative absolute’ 


construction (109, 120), to mean ‘while X is/was —ing’, e.g. Cleomene potante 
‘while Cleomenes is/was drinking’. In the s., the ending is always -e. 


EXERCISES 


Form the present participle of each of these verbs. Give also gen. s. and 
translate: reuoc6, incend6, accipio, sentid, 1ubed, adipiscor, égredior, fruor, 
recordor, exed (optional: loquor, intellegd, commoror, conflagro, eged, nitor, 
nauigo, mentior, obliuiscor, conor). 
Say with which noun(s) in each line the given present participle agrees: 
Inspicienti: seruae, muliere, militis, uird 
accédentem: imperatorum, principem, multitiidine, incendium 
nitente: Verri, mulieris, serua, imperatorés 
commorantum: populum, mulierum, manum 
conflagrantibus: moenibus, cibus, nauis, céteris 
circumiéns: Iouis, Cicer6, mulier, imperatorés 
Translate these sentences: 
(a) Verrés muliere niténs in litore stabat. 
(b) illis rogantibus praed6 respondit sé nauis fugientts utdisse. 
(c) nautis cibd egentibus, Cleomenés nihil fécit. 
(d) Verre mulierem amante, nuntiatum est nauem captam esse. 
(e) nauem incendio conflagrantem uidére potes. 
(f) reliquos paulo tardius sequentis conspicatt sunt. 
(g) Syractisis commorantés praeddnés moenia urbis utdérunt. 
(h) Verrés negauit nauts sé ad portum accédentis utdisse. 
(i) nillus agenti! diés longus est. (Seneca) 
Gg) nil difficile amantt. (Cicero) 


1. ago 3 1am busy. 
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Translate into Latin (using ablative absolute with present participle), e.g. ‘as 
the leader delayed’ principe commorante: 


in Verres’ absence; while the sailors were following; with the people watching; 
as the ships were burning; with Cleomenes delaying; although the crowd was 
encouraging the leader. 


Pluperfect subjunctive active: ‘had —ed’ 


The subjunctive (from subiungo, subitinctus ‘1 subjoin’) is the third ‘mood’ of 
the Latin verb (along with the indicative, for stating facts or perceived facts, and 
the imperative, for commands). In this section we introduce only one tense (the 
pluperfect) and only in clauses where its meaning is the same as the indicative 
(‘had —ed’). A further meaning of this tense will be introduced later (173), and 
other tenses and usages of this new mood will loom large in the remainder of the 
course (129-37, 143-7, 149-50, 155-8, 163, 165.2—172, 174, 179.3). 


1 2 3 
amau-isse-m (or amassem etc.) _ habu-isse-m dix-isse-m 
amau-issé-s habu-issé-s dix-issé-s 
amau-isse-t habu-isse-t dix-isse-t 
amau-issé-mus habu-issé-mus — dix-issé-mus 
amau-issé-tis habu-issé-tis dix-issé-tis 
amau-isse-nt habu-isse-nt dix-isse-nt 

4 3/4 

audiu-isse-m (or audissem etc.)  cép-isse-m 

audtu-issé-s cép-issé-s 

audtu-isse-t cép-isse-t 

audtu-issé-mus cép-issé-mus 

audiu-issé-tis cép-issé-tis 

audiu-isse-nt cép-isse-nt 

Notes 


Remember pluperfect subjunctive active as formed from the perfect infinitive 
active plus the normal personal endings (-m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt). 


Observe how the -wi- can drop out (cf. 65, 104), e.g. amd-ssem, délé-ssem 
(=déléuissem) etc. 
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2 3 


pollicit-us a um éssem loctit-us a um éssem 
pollicit-us a um éssés loctit-us a um éssés 
pollicit-us a um ésset loctit-us a um ésset 
pollicit-T ae a essémus loctit-1 ae a essémus 
pollicit-1 ae a essétis loctt-1 ae a essétis 


pollicit-1 ae a éssent loctt-1 ae a éssent 


progréss-us a um éssem 
progréss-us a um éssés 
progréss-us a um ésset 
progréss-i ae a esseémus 
progréss-i ae a essétis 


progréss-I ae a éssent 


The pluperfect subjunctive deponent is formed from the perfect participle in -us 
a um (agreeing with the subject) and the auxiliary verb essem essés esset etc. 


124 Pluperfect subjunctive deponent: ‘had —ed’ 
I B 
ists. minat-us a um éssem 
2nd s, minat-us a um éssés 
3rds. minat-us a um ésset 
Ist pl. minat-i ae a essémus 
2nd pl. minat- ae a essétis 
3rd pl. minat-i ae a éssent 
4 3/4 
Ists. mentit-us a um éssem 
2nds. Mentit-us a um éssés 
3rds. mentit-us a um ésset 
Ist pl. mentit-i ae a essemus 
2nd pl. mentit-1 ae a essétis 
3rd pl. mentit-i ae a éssent 
Note 
(imperfect subjunctive of sum). 
125 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 
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I 
amat-us a um éssem 


amat-us a um éssés 

amat-us a um ésset 

amat-I ae a essemus 
amat-I ae a essétis 


amat-i ae a éssent 


Pluperfect subjunctive passive: ‘had been —ed’ 


2 
habit-us a um éssem 


habit-us a um éssés 

habit-us a um ésset 

habit-T ae a essémus 
habit-T ae a essétis 


habit-i ae a éssent 


3 


dict-us a um éssem 
dict-us a um éssés 
dict-us a um ésset 
dict-i ae a essémus 
dict-i ae a essétis 


dict-i ae a éssent 
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4 3/4 
Ists. audit-usaum éssem capt-us a um éssem 
2nd s.  audit-us a um éssés capt-us a um éssés 
3rds. audit-usaum ésset capt-us a um ésset 
Ist pl. audit-Tae aessémus capt-i ae a essémus 
2nd pl. audit-lae aessétis _cdpt-T ae a essétis 
3rd pil. audit-i ae a éssent capt-I ae a éssent 


Note 


For formation of the pluperfect subjunctive passive, see note on plupf. deponent 
above, 124. 


126 cum + subjunctive: ‘when; ‘since’, ‘although’ 


cum followed by the pluperfect subjunctive has pluperfect force: ‘when’ or 
‘since’ or ‘although X had —ed’. 
Here are two examples of cum + pluperfect subjunctive: 
cum abiissent, laetus eram ‘when/since they had gone, I was 
delighted’ 
cum haec lociiti essent, abiérunt ‘when/since they had said this, they 
left’ 


Notes 

1 Distinguish cum = ‘with’ (followed closely by an ablative) from cum = ‘since’, 
‘when’, ‘although’. 

2 Remember mécum ‘with me’, técum ‘with you’, nobiscum ‘with us’ etc., and 
quocum, quibuscum ‘with whom’. 

3 cum ‘although’ is often signposted by e.g. tamen or nihilominus in the main 
clause, e.g. cum sapiéns esset, stulté tamen sé gessit ‘though he was wise, all. 
the same he acted foolishly’ (see 132! for the form essef). 

4 Itis common for conjunctions like cum, si ‘if’, ubi ‘when’ etc. to drift towards the 
verb, i.e. away from the start of the sentence, e.g. ad templum cum peruénisset, 
“when he had reached the temple’. Be prepared for this when you translate. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Form and conjugate the pluperfect subjunctive of these verbs (form passive 
only where asked): eged, conflagrd, commoror, sequor, accipio (passive), 
incend6 (passive), nitor, occid6, sentid, liberd (passive), accédd (optional: 
désum, circumes6, nolo, ferd (passive), recordor, auded, cOnspicor, iaced, 
cOnstitud (passive), excdgitd, nauigs). 

2 Translate these sentences (taking care over the meaning of cum = ‘when, since, 
although’): 

(a) cum Cleomenés figisset, céteri seciiti sunt. 

(b) cum praeddnés celerrimé progressi essent, naués ROMAnorum postrémae in 
periculd principés erant. 

(c) cum imperator ad Iitus celeriter accessisset, céterl tamen tardius nauigabant. 

(d) Cleomenés ad litus cum naue cum peruénisset, sé domi célauit. 


(e) cétert quoque, cum mari ntllo modo praedonés effugere potuissent, nauis 
reliquérunt. 


(f) praeddnum dux nauis, cum captae essent, incendt iussit. 


3 Say which of these verbs are subjunctive, which indicative or infinitive: eguit, 
conflagrasset, tulerat, recordatus essés, cOnstituisse, excOgitaueras, accépissent, 
captus esse, occisI essent, cOnspicati sunt (optional: iacuist!, commorati sunt, 
secita esset, fuisse, fligissent, célauerant, nauigassent, nOluistis, potuissés, 
incénsus esse). 


127 3rd declension neuter /-stem nouns in -al, -ar, -re and -le, e.g. mare 
mar-is 3n. ‘sea’ 


All these nouns decline in the same way, like mare: 


S. pl. 
nom. mare mar-ia 
voc. mare mar-ia 
acc. mare mar-ia 
gen. mar-is mar-ium (mar-um is found) 
dat. mar-I mar-ibus 


abl. mar-1 (mare is found) mar-ibus 


The same endings are used for animal ‘animal’, calcar ‘spur’ and cubile ‘couch’. 
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Note 


The abl. s. in -7, nom. and acc. pl. in -ia, and gen. pl. in -ium are exactly like other 
neuter i-stems (see 44). Cf. 12 and contrast 26. 


Relative pronoun in the genitive 


cuius and quorum quadrum quorum nearly always mean ‘whose’, ‘of which’ or 
‘of whom’, e.g. 
nduis cuius imperdator erat Phylarchus ‘the ship the captain of 
which was Phylarchus’ 
hominés quorum argentum Verrés cupiuit ‘the men whose silver 
Verres desired’ 


Note 


This form is also found as a connecting relative (107), as in e.g. gudrum rérum 
grauium nintius Syrdcisds peruénit ad praetorium, lit. ‘Of which grave events a 
messenger came to the governor’s residence in Syracuse ...’ i.e. ‘And a messenger 
bearing this serious news came to the governor’s residence in Syracuse ...”). 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Here is a slightly cut (but otherwise unadapted) passage from the original text 
of 4E(ii). Read the passage, analysing explicitly your procedure as you go. End, 
after translation, with a reading aloud of the Latin. 


ita prima Haluntindrum nauis capitur, cui praeerat Haluntinus homo nobilis, 
Phylarchus, quem ab illis praedonibus Locrénsés! posted piiblicé red@mérunt?... 
deinde Apolloniénsis nauis capitur, et eius praefectus Anthropinus occiditur. 
haec dum aguntur, interea Cleomenés iam ad Hel6ri Iitus peru€nerat; iam sésé in 
terram é naui Giécerat, quadrirémemque? fluctuantem in sald [= mari] reliquerat. 
reliqui praefecti nauium, cum in terram imperator exiisset, Cleomenem 
perseciti* sunt. (Cicero, Jn Verrem II 5, 34.90-35.91) 


1. Locrénsis Locréns-is 3m. person from Locri. 

2. redimd 3 redémi | ransom, buy back (thus English ‘redeem’). 
3. quadrirémis quadrirém-is 3f. ship — with four banks of oars. 
4. per- intensifies the simple verb sequor. 
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OR 

English-Latin 

Translate these sentences into Latin: 

(a) The crowd caught sight of the ships as they were burning. 


(b) When Cleomenes had disembarked, the rest of the ships’ captains followed 
him. 


(c) Cleomenes, whose wife was on the shore with Verres, left harbour with the 
ships following. 


(d) Since they had not been able to escape the pirates by sea, the captains 
followed their leader and disembarked. 


OR 


Read the text of 4E(iii) again, then translate this passage: 


When the ships had been set on fire, the pirates decided to go to Syracuse. They 
had heard that the harbour of the Syracusans was very beautiful and knew that 
they would never see it except in Verres’ praetorship. When they had decided 
this,! they sailed to Syracuse. A pirate ship, in Verres’ praetorship, while our 
ships were burning, came up to the actual harbour of the Syracusans. Ye gods! 
What a vile deed! 


1. Use connecting relative (qui quae quod). 


Déliciae Latinae 


Word-building 
Suffixes: revision 


-bil-is e is the suffix often used to form adjectives with passive force, e.g. amabilis 
‘lovable’, crédibilis ‘credible’, “which can be believed’. Cf. English ‘-ble’. 


EXERCISE 
Give the meaning of: stabilis, mObilis, laudabilis, dirabilis, nauigabilis. 


Present participles 


Many English words are based on the present participle stem in -ent and -ant, and 
these frequently tell you what conj. the verb is. If -ant, the verbs are Ist conj., if 
-ent, 2nd/3rd conj., 1f -ient, 4th or 3rd/4th conj. 

Discuss the origins of. gradient, intelligent, permanent, Vincent, inhabitant, 
tangent. 
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Some words, however, come through French, whose present participle always 
ends in -ant. So: descendant, defendant, tenant, attendant. But we sometimes use 
the French form as a noun, e.g. ‘a dependant’, with the Latin as an adjective, 
‘dependent’ (dépendeo 2 I hang from). 


Word exercises 


The following words all use the stem of a Latin noun you should know. Say 
what is the nom. s. of the noun in each case: legal, pacify, military, ducal, 
capital, custodian. 


Give an English word derived from the stem of: tempus, uOx, nOmen, opus, 
litus,! princeps, multitiido. 


1. Clue: double the -t. 


Everyday Latin 
Ablative absolutes and present participles 


D.V. = Deé uolente ‘(with) God willing’ 

nem. con. = némine contrddicente “(with) no one contradicting’, ‘unanimously’ 

A locum in medical parlance means someone who takes the place of a doctor 
who is away for whatever reason. Its origin is Jocum tenéns ‘(one) taking the 
place’ (cf. French /ieu-tenant, identical in formation). 

et seq. = et sequéns ‘and (the one) following’, et seqq. = et sequentés ‘and (the 
ones) following’. Note how a double letter indicates the plural. Cf. ex. = 
example; exx. = examples. 

timed Danaods, et dona ferentis ‘I fear the Greeks even (though they are) bear- 
ing gifts’ (Virgil, Aeneid 2, 49). 

volenti non fit iniuria ‘to one willing, injury does not happen’ (i.e. no wrong is 
done to one who consents). An important legal principle at the heart of many 
cases, e.g. rape. 
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Grammar and exercises for 4F 


129 Present subjunctive active 
1 2 3 4 3/4 
Ists. am-e-m habe-a-m dic-a-m audi-a-m capi-a-m 
2nds. am-é-s habe-a-s dic-a-s auidi-a-s capi-a-s 
3rds.  am-e-t habe-a-t dic-a-t audi-a-t capi-a-t 


Ist pl. am-é-mus habe-a-mus_ dic-€-mus_ audi-a-mus__capi-a-mus 
2nd pl. am-é-tis habe-a-tis dic-A-tis audi-a-tis capi-a-tis 
3rd pl. am-e-nt habe-a-nt dic-a-nt audi-a-nt capi-a-nt 


Notes 


1 Observe the regular personal endings -m -s -t -mus -tis -nt. 


2 The key vowel in conjs. 2—3/4 is A while in Ist conj. it is E (to distinguish it 
from the indicative). One could summarise the present subjunctive with the 
following chart: 


Il 2 3 4 3/4 
E EA A TA IA 


3 Note that the Ist s. forms of dicam, audiam and capiam in the present 
subjunctive are the same as those of the Ist s. forms of the future indicative of 
these conjugations. 


4 Particular attention should be paid to the learning of which conjugation each 
verb belongs to, since the subjunctive endings of Ist conj. are almost identical 
to the present indicative endings of 2nd conj. (cf. amem amés amet with habed 
habés habet etc.), while the subjunctive endings of the 3rd conj. are almost the 
same as those of the indicative endings of the Ist conj. (cf. dicam dicas dicat 
with amo amas amat etc.). 


5 Learn the following irregular subjunctives: 
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sum possum uold nolo malo 
Ists.  S-i-m pos-sim uél-i-m nol-i-m mal-i-m 
2nds. 8-1-8 pos-sis uél-1-s nol-1-s mal-i-s 
3rd. S-i-t pos-sit uél-i-t nol-i-t mal-i-t 
Ist pl. S-I-mus  pos-simus —_uel-I-mus_—ndl-i-mus_~—_—mal-i-mus 
2nd pl. s-1-tis pos-sitis uel-i-tis nol-i-tis mal-i-tis 
3rd pl. _ s-i-nt pos-sint uél-i-nt nol-i-nt mal-i-nt 


6 The subjunctive of ed is regular: e-a-m, e-d-s etc. 


130 Present subjunctive deponent 
1 2 3 
Ist s. min-e-r pollice-a-r loqu-a-r 
2nd s.  min-é-ris (-re) pollice-a-ris (-re)  loqu-a-ris (-re) 
3rd ss. min-é-tur pollice-a-tur loqu-a-tur 
Ist pl. min-é-mur pollice-a-mur loqu-a-mur 
2nd pl. min-é-mini pollice-a-mini loqu-a-mini 
3rd pl. min-é-ntur pollice-a-ntur loqu-a-ntur 
7 3/4 
ists. ménti-a-r progrédi-a-r 
2nds.  menti-a-ris (-re) _ progredi-a-ris (-re) 
3rds. menti-a-tur progredi-a-tur 
Ist pl. menti-a-mur progredi-a-mur 
2nd pl. menti-a-mini progredi-a-mini 
3rd pl. menti-a-ntur progredi-a-ntur 
Notes 


1 Observe the regular personal endings -r -ris (-re) -tur -mur -mint -ntur. 
2 For notes on regularities and ambiguities, see notes 2-4 on the active above. 


131 Present subjunctive passive 
1 2 3 

Ists.  am-e-r habe-a-r dic-a-r 

2nds. am-é-ris(-re) — habe-a-ris (-re) __dic-a-ris (-re) 

3rds. am-é-tur habe-a-tur dic-a-tur 

Ist pl. am-é-mur habe-a-mur dic-a-mur 
2nd pl. am-é-mint habe-a-mini dic-a-mini 
3rd pl. am-é-ntur habe-a-ntur dic-a-ntur 
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4 3/4 
Ists. atdi-a-r capi-a-r 
2nd s.  audi-a-ris (-re) _ capi-a-ris (-re) 
3rd. audi-a-tur capi-a-tur 
Ist pl. audi-a-mur capi-a-mur 
2nd pl. audi-a-mini capi-a-minti 
3rd pl. audi-a-ntur capi-a-ntur 
Notes 
1 See under deponent (130 above) for notes. 
132 Imperfect subjunctive active 
1 2 3 4 3/4 
Ists. amare-m habére-m dicere-m audire-m capere-m 
2Qnds. amaré-s habéré-s diceré-s audiré-s caperé-s 
3rds. amare-t habére-t dicere-t audire-t capere-t 
Ist pl. amaré-mus habéré-mus_ diceré-mus_audiré-mus _caperé-mus 
2nd pl. amaré-tis habéré-tis diceré-tis audiré-tis caperé-tis 
3rds. amare-nt habére-nt dicere-nt audire-nt capere-nt 
Notes 
1 Remember the imperfect subjunctive as formed from the present infinitive plus 
the personal endings. Thus amdre-m amdré-s etc. Even irregulars follow this 
tule, e.g. sum — esse — essem; ed — ire — trem; ferd — ferre — ferrem; cf. 
uellem, ndllem, mallem, possem. Cf. pluperfect subjunctive active, 123!. 
2 Note the alternative impf. subjunctive of sum: fore-m, foré-s, fore-t etc. 
(formed from the future inf. fore: see 97°). 
133 Imperfect subjunctive deponent 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 
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1 

minare-r 
minaré-ris (-re) 
minaré-tur 
minaré-mur 
minaré-mint 


minaré-ntur 


2 

pollicére-r 
pollicéré-ris(-re) 
pollicéré-tur 
pollicéré-mur 
pollicéré-mini 


pollicéré-ntur 


3 

loquere-r 
loqueré-ris (-re) 
loqueré-tur 
loqueré-mur 
loqueré-mini 


loqueré-ntur 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Note 


4 

mentire-r 
mentiré-ris (-re) 
mentiré-tur 
mentiré-mur 
mentiré-mint 


mentiré-ntur 


134 


3/4 

progrédere-r 
progrederé-ris (-re) 
progrederé-tur 
progrederé-mur 
progrederé-mini 
progrederé-ntur 


The imperfect deponent subjunctive may be regarded as formed by taking a 
hypothetical ACTIVE infinitive, and adding the deponent personal endings, e.g. 
not minari but mindre giving mindre-r -ris -tur etc. Likewise with pollicéri > 
pollicére-r, loqui — loquere-r, mentiri — mentire-r, progredi — progredere-r. 


134 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Note 


vi 

amare-r 
amaré-ris (-re) 
amaré-tur 
amaré-mur 
amaré-mini 


amaré-ntur 


4 

audire-r 
audiré-ris (-re) 
audiré-tur 
audiré-mur 
audiré-mini 


audiré-ntur 


Imperfect subjunctive passive 


2 3 

habére-r dicere-r 
habéré-ris (-re)  diceré-ris (-re) 
habéré-tur 


habéré-mur 


diceré-tur 
diceré-mur 
habéré-mini diceré-mini 


habéré-ntur diceré-ntur 


3/4 

capere-r 
caperé-ris (-re) 
caperé-tur 
caperé-mur 
caperé-mini 


caperé-ntur 


For notes, see deponent (above). 
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Summary of subjunctive forms 

Present subjunctive 

Present stem + key vowel + personal endings. Key vowels: Ist conj. £, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 3rd/4th A. Personal endings, active: -m -s -t etc.; deponent/passive: -r -ris 
(-re) -tur etc. Irregular: sim, uélim, nolim, malim, possim. 


Imperfect subjunctive 
Active infinitive + personal endings (active: -m -s -t etc.; deponent/passive: -r/ 
-ris (-re) -tur etc.) 
Deponent verbs in the imperfect subjunctive are constructed on a hypothetical 
active infinitive, e.g. 
Ist conj.: mindri becomes mindre- 
2nd conj.: pollicéri becomes pollicére- 
3rd conj.: loqgui becomes loquere- 
4th conj.: mentiri becomes mentire- 


3rd/4th conj.: progredi becomes prégredere- 


Pluperfect subjunctive 
Active: perfect infinitive active + personal endings (-m, -s, -t etc.). 
Deponent/passive: perfect participle + essem etc. 


EXERCISES 


Form and conjugate the present and imperfect subjunctive of these verbs 
(where ‘(passive)’ is written, give active and passive; for other active verbs 
give only active tenses): concido, hortor, morior, sum, timed, auferd (passive), 
reuoco (passive), nauigd (optional: abicio (passive), conor, eged, uold, désum, 
perlego (passive), excOgitd, utor). 

Say which of these verbs is subjunctive, which indicative or infinitive (state 
tense of all verbs): clamet, amat, dormiret, auferret, cOnspicatus esse, conati 
essent, dat, dicétur, excdgitat, cliret, nescirem, cuptuisse, loquitur, abstulisset, 
monearis, accidat, aget, persuadet, perficias (optional: commoratur, moriatur, 
placéret, redibat, rogassent, conciderémus, acciisétis, parcémus, proftgisse, 
nitatur, proficiscitur, uocant, uincant, uincientur, uocauissétis). 


Form 3rd s. of present, imperfect and pluperfect indicative and subjunctive 
of these verbs (where ‘(passive)’ is written, give active and passive; for other 
active verbs give only active tenses): ago (passive), perficid, commoror, ITberd 
(passive), iaced, sequor, nolo, accidit (optional: Inspicio (passive), circumed, 
malo, 6rd, persuaded, recordor, patior, caed6 (passive)). 
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Indirect (reported) commands: ut/né + subjunctive 

Observe the following sentences: 

(a) Caesar imperat militibus ut progrediantur ‘Caesar gives orders to the 
soldiers that they should advance’ or ‘to advance’. 

(b) eds hortatus sum né hoc facerent ‘] urged them that they should not do this’ 
or ‘not to do this’. 

(c) mihi persuddébit ut sécum profugiam ‘he will persuade me that I should 
flee with him’ or ‘to flee with him’. 

To express these reported commands (the original command of (a) was ‘Soldiers, 

advance!’, of (b) “Do not do this!’ etc.), Latin commonly adopts the form ‘that X 

should’ (ut + subjunctive) or ‘that-not X should’ (né + subjunctive). 

English does use this construction with verbs like e.g. ordain (e.g. “he ordained 
that I should go’), though English more commonly uses the straight ‘to / not to’ 
form: e.g. (a) above is most easily translated ‘Caesar gives orders to the soldiers 
to advance.’ 

Translate literally to start with, then convert to normal English. 


Which verbs take ui/né? 


hortor + ut/né ‘l urge X (acc.) that he should / should not’ 

oro + ut/né ‘I beg X (acc.) that he should / should not’ 

impero + ut/né ‘I give orders to X (dat.) that he should / should not’ 
persuddeo + ut/né ‘I persuade X (dat.) that he should / should not’ 
peto + ut/né ‘I beg G/ab X (abl.) that he should / should not’ 
postuld + ut/né ‘1 demand G/ab X (abl.) that he should / should not’ 


rogo + ut/né ‘I ask X (acc.) that he should / should not’ 


moneo ‘I advise’, obsecro ‘I beseech’, precor ‘I pray’ also take ut/né. 


Exceptions 
iubed ‘J order’ and ueto ‘I forbid’, ‘tell X not to’ both, like English, usually take 
a plain present infinitive. Compare: 

iubeo té abire 

impero tibi ut abeas i 
ueto uds maneére 


; Same . ‘T tell you not to stay’ 
impero udbis ne maneatis 


Notes 


The tense of the subjunctive depends on the tense of the main verb of the 
sentence. The subjunctive will be present when the main verb is ‘primary’, 
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imperfect when it is ‘secondary/historic’. This rule is called ‘sequence of tenses’ 
(see A-G Intro.(a)). 


2 Any reference, inside the ut/né clause, to the subject of the main verb will 


involve the use of a reflexive pronoun, e.g. 
Caesar imperat nobis ut sibi pareamus ‘Caesar gives orders to us to 
obey him (= Caesar)’ 
Note that né quis = ‘that no one’, né quid = ‘that nothing’ = e.g. 
imperat né quis exeat ‘he orders that no one should go out’ 


Cf. né umquam = ‘that never’, né uillus = ‘not any’, ‘that no one’, né usquam = 
‘that nowhere’. 
For the forms of quis (indefinite) see 14. 


EXERCISES 


EITHER 

Translate these sentences (remember ut + indicative means ‘as’ or ‘when’ and 
that ut may be used without a verb to mean ‘as’): 

(a) Verrés Seruilid persuasit ut Lilybaeum adiret. 

(b) Seruitlius, ut Lilybaeum peruénit, 4 ITctoribus caesus est. 

(c) Verrés lictoribus imperauerat ut uirum caederent. 

(d) Seruilius, ut ctuis Romanus, Verrem Orat né sé caedat néue necet. 

(e) ut Verrés cluis ROman6s caedit, ita ipsum affirmo a cluibus ROmanis caesum 711. 


(f) Verrés seruods quosdam hortatur né Seruilid parcant néue Oranti auxilium dent. 


OR 

Translate the underlined words into Latin (using ut/né + subjunctive); take care 
to get the correct sequence (see 136!): 

(a) Verres orders Servilius to come to Lilybaeum. 


(b) I beg you (p/.) not to go away. 
(c) Verres ordered the lictors to beat Servilius. 


(d) In the end Verres persuaded Servilius not to keep quiet. 


(e) How can I persuade you to believe me? 


(f) I ordain! that no one shall escape and that you (p/.) shall not go away. 


1. décerndé 3. 


accidit, perficio ut + subjunctive 
accidit ut (non) ‘it happens that (not)’, and perficid ut (ndn) (and né) ‘I bring 
it about that (not)’ are followed by the subjunctive. In primary sequence the 
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subjunctive is present; in secondary, imperfect. The perfect subjunctive, which 
you will meet later later (167-9), is also found in this construction: 


accidit ut perfugeret ‘it happened that he escaped’ (= so-called 
‘result’ clause — see 149) 


perficiam ut effugiam ‘I shall bring it about that I escape’ 
(= so-called ‘purpose’ clause — see 150). 


EXERCISES 


EITHER 
1 Translate these sentences (take care to check the tense of subjunctive in clauses 
introduced by accidit, since accidit may be present or perfect): 
(a) accidit ut Seruilius dé Verris néquitia paulo ITtberius loquatur. 
(b) Verrés perfécit ut Seruilius Lilybaeum adiret. 
(c) accidit ut Seruilius, cum Lilybaeum peruénisset, a Itctoribus caederétur. 


(d) Gauius, cum in uinclis Syraciisis esset, dixit sé perfecttirum ut profugeret 
Messanamque peruentret. 


(e) Verrés perficiet ut clués ROmani necentur. 


OR 


2 Prefix each of these statements with perficiam ut (following rules for primary 
sequence) and accidit ut (following rules for secondary sequence). You will thus 
need to change the verbs to present subjunctive (for perficiam ut) and imperfect 
(for accidit ut). Translate the new sentences: 


(a) Verrés Lilybaeum adit. 

(b) uir 4 lictoribus caeditur. 

(c) serul eum ad terram abiciunt. 
(d) uerberibus moritur. 


(e) socit Romam profugiunt. 


138 Present participle 
When a participle is used on its own, and in agreement with no other word, there 
are two ways in which it may be being used: 
(a) As anoun ‘a/the person —ing’, e.g. 
iacet corpus dormientis ut mortut “The body of a person sleeping 
lies like (that) of a dead person’ (Cicero) 


Cf. moritiiri té saliitant ‘men about to die salute you’ 
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(b) Agreeing with a noun or pronoun which has been left out, referring to a 
person already mentioned, e.g. 
haec dicentis latus hasta transfixit ‘He pierced with a spear the side 
of (the man) as he was saying this’ (Curtius). Note that ‘the man’ 
must be known to us already (he has just spoken haec). 


Relative pronoun (dative and ablative) 


cui and quibus (dat.) normally mean ‘to whom, for whom’, e.g. 
puer cui pectniam dedi ‘the boy to whom I gave the money’ 


But since the verb in the relative clause may control a dative, or require a 
dative of disadvantage etc., it will usually be necessary to ‘hold’ the relative 
pronoun until it is ‘solved’ by the construction, e.g. 


nduis cui praeerat Phylarchus ‘the ship of which Phylarchus was in 
charge’ (because praesum ‘I am in charge of” takes a dat.) 
uir cui Verrés pocula abstulerat ‘the man from whom Verres had 
taken the cups’ (because aufero has its meaning completed by a 
dative of disadvantage) 
quo/qua and quibus (abl.) bear a very wide range of meanings, but ‘by’, ‘with’, 
“in/at’ and ‘from’ should all be kept in mind. It will often be necessary to ‘hold’ 
the abl. relative pronoun until ‘solved’ by the construction (as with the dat.), e.g. 


incendium quo urbs incénsa est ‘the fire by which the city was 
burned’ 

genus quo ndatus erat ‘the family from which he was born’ 

celeritas quad nduem cépit ‘the speed with which he took the ship’ 


Bear in mind again that some verbs put objects in the abl., e.g. 


consilium quo tisus sum ‘the plan which I used’ (‘which’ is object of 
itor; utor takes the abl.) 


quo very often means ‘(to) where’; gud can mean ‘where’. 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Gauius hic, quem dic6, Consanus, cum in 1116 numero cruium ROmanorum ab 
istd in uincla coniectus esset et nescid qua ratidne clam é lautumiis proftgisset 
Messanamque uénisset, qui tam prope iam Italiam et moenia Régindrum, 
cluium ROmanorum, uidéret, et ex ill6 metti mortis ac tenebris quasi lice 
libertatis et oddre aliquo légum recreatus reutxisset, loqui Messanae et queri 
coepit sé cluem ROmanum in uincla coniectum, sibi récta iter esse ROmam, 
Verri sé praestd aduenienti futtirum. (Cicero, In Verrem IL 5, 61.160 (original 
of F(ii)) 
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Consan-us a um from Consa recreat-us a um renewed 
nescio quis (lit. ‘Ido not know who’) — reuiud 3 reuixi I revive, come back 

some (or other) to life 
qui + subj. = ‘since he’ Messanae: locative of Messdn-a ae 
Ttali-a ae 1f. Italy If. Messana 
Régin-i Orum 2m. pl. inhabitants of queror 3 dep. I complain 

Rhegium (on the toe of Italy) coniectum: understand esse 
tenebr-ae arum 1f. pl. darkness, récta directly 

shadows iter itiner-is 3n. way, route 
quasi as if praesto ‘to face’ (+ dat. + part of 
lux lic-is 3f. light esse) 
libertas libertat-is 3f. liberty aduenio 4 J arrive 
odor odor-is 3m. smell, scent futirum: understand esse 
OR 


English-Latin 

Read the text of 4F (ii) again and translate this passage into Latin: 

Verres had thrown into chains a man whose name was Gavius.! This? Gavius had 
managed to escape and arrive at Messana.? He declared that he would accuse 
Verres at Rome. Verres, however, when he had heard this, ordered his slaves to 
capture the man. They* dragged him back as he was embarking? and took him to 
the magistrate. When Verres had arrived at Messana,* he gave orders that Gavius 
be stripped in the middle of the forum and beaten. The lictors did not spare the 
man? although he was begging and kept asserting? that he was a Roman citizen. 
In this way it happened that a Roman citizen was murdered by Verres. 


1. Use dative with swum. Remember that the idiom is to put the name into dative also. 

2. ‘This’: use connecting relative. 

3. ‘at Messana’: use accusative, since movement towards is indicated, although English 
idiom is different. 

4. ‘They’: change of subject; use part of ile. 

5. ‘him ... as he was embarking’: use present participle on its own; ‘the man although he 
was begging and kept asserting’: use present participles and join ‘begging’ to ‘kept assert- 
ing’ with e¢ or -que. 
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Grammar and exercises for 4G 


140 Future perfect indicative active: ‘I shall have —ed’ 
1 2 3 
‘T shall have loved’ ‘T shall have had’ ‘I shall have said’ 
Ists, amau-er-d (amaro etc.) — habu-er- dix-er-6 
2nds. améau-eri-s habt-eri-s dix-eri-s 
3rds. améau-eri-t habt-er1-t dix-eri-t 
Ist pl. amau-¢ri-mus habu-éri-mus dix-éri-mus 
2nd pl. amau-éri-tis habu-éri-tis dix-éri-tis 
3rd pl. amau-eri-nt habu-eri-nt dix-eri-nt 
4 3/4 
‘T shall have heard’ ‘T shall have captured’ 
Ists. audtu-er-d (audieré etc.) cép-er-d 
2nds.  audtu-eri-s cép-eri-s 
3rd. audiu-eri-t cép-eri-t 
Ist pl. audiu-éri-mus cép-éri-mus 
2nd pl. audiu-éri-tis cép-eéri-tis 
3rd pl. audtu-eri-nt cép-eri-nt 


Notes 


— 


The fut. perf. can be translated literally into English as ‘I shall have —ed’. It 
marks a distinction, important in Latin, but hardly used in English, between two 
future events, one of which will already have occurred when the other is going 
to happen. In English, the idiomatic way to express the meaning of this tense is 
usually with the plain present or perfect with ‘have’. E.g. 


ubi consulés uocdauero, sententiam dicam ‘when I (shall) have called 
the consuls, I shall speak my mind’ 


nisi puniti erunt, réi piiblicae nocébo ‘unless they are (= shall have 
been) punished, I shall be hurting the republic’ 
2 The future perfect active is formed by taking the stem of the 3rd p.p. and adding 
-ero -eris -erit -erimus -eritis -erint. Note that the normal active personal 
endings (-0, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt) are used. 
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3 Note the alternative forms of Ist and 4th conj. amaro and audierd, where -u- has 
been dropped. This also occurs with some other verbs, e.g. délérd = déléuero. 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Future perfect indicative deponent: ‘I shall have —ed’ 


1 
‘T shall have threatened’ 


minat-us a um érd 
minat-us a um éris 
minat-us a um érit 
minat-i ae a érimus 
minat-i ae a éritis 


minat-i ae a érunt 


4 

‘T shall have lied’ 
mentit-us a um 6rd 
mentit-us a um éris 
mentit-us a um érit 
mentit-I ae a érimus 
mentit-i ae a éritis 


mentit-I ae a érunt 


Note 


2 
‘T shall have promised’ 


pollicit-us a um ér6 
pollicit-us a um éris 
pollicit-us a um érit 
pollicit-1 ae a érimus 
pollicit-1 ae a éritis 


pollicit-1 ae a érunt 


3/4 

‘I shall have advanced’ 
progréss-us a um ér6 
progréss-us a um éris 
progréss-us a um érit 
progréss-i ae a érimus 
progréss-i ae a éritis 


progréss-i ae a érunt 


3 
‘T shall have spoken’ 


lociit-us a um érd 
lociit-us a um éris 
lociit-us a um érit 
lociit-i ae a érimus 
lociit-i ae a éritis 


locit-i ae a érunt 


The future perfect deponent is formed by taking the stem of the perfect participle, 
adding the appropriate endings -us -a um etc. to agree with the subject, and 
adding ero eris erit erimus eritis erunt, the future of sum. 


Future perfect indicative passive: ‘I shall have been —ed’ 


1 
‘IT shall have been loved’ 


amat-us a um éro 
amat-us a um éris 
amat-us a um érit 
amat-i ae a érimus 
amat-i ae a éritis 


amat-I ae a érunt 


2 
‘T shall have been held’ 


habit-us a um é€ro 
habit-us a um éris 
habit-us a um érit 
habit-1 ae a érimus 
habit-1 ae a éritis 


habit-i ae a érunt 


3 


‘T shall have been said’ 
dict-us a um érd 
dict-us a um éris 
dict-us a um érit 

dict-1 ae a érimus 
dict-1 ae a éritis 


dict-i ae a érunt 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 
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4 3/4 
‘T shall have been ‘T shall have been captured’ 
heard’ 
audit-us a um éro capt-us a um éro 
audit-us a um éris capt-us a um éris 
audit-us a um érit capt-us a um erit 
audit-I ae a érimus capt-I ae a érimus 
audit-T ae a éritis capt-i ae a éritis 
audit-i ae a érunt capt-I ae a runt 
Note 


For formation of the future perfect indicative passive, see note on future perfect 
deponent (above) 141. 


EXERCISES 


Form and conjugate these verbs in the future perfect tense (where ‘(passive)’ 

is written, give active and passive — give deponent and passive in m. form). 
commoror, toll6, acctis6 (passive), conicid, eged, relinqu6 (passive), morior, 
absum (optional: nitor, sentid (passive), ndlo, aded, cupid (passive), tutor, patior, 
iaceo). 

Translate these future perfects, then change s. to pl. or vice versa: retinuerit, 
défueritis, parata erit, seruati erunt, putauerint, conatus eris, conu€nerimus, 
biberG, aggressa erunt, potuerint (optional: posuerit, comparauerimus, 
exspectatus erit, petluerint, reuocata erunt, recordatus eris, iacuer6, Oratum erit, 
profecti eritis, friicta erit). 

Give the Latin for: I shall have abandoned; he will have accused; they (m.) 

will have thought; she will have been sought out; it will have seemed; you 

(pl.) will have spared; they (7.) will have been stripped; you (s.) will have 
desired (optional: it will have attacked; they (f) will have delayed; I shall have 
run away; it will have been reported; she will have worshipped; we will have 
placed; you (p/.) will have besieged; they (n.) will have been read through). 


Locate and translate the future perfects in this list (say which tense the others 
are): cuplueram, commorati erunt, paraueras, reperta eris, seruauissent, 
recepta erit, imperauisti, tsi eritis, accessistis, uocaueratis, iacuero, lTberauerit, 
affirmauimus, mortua esset, commOuerit, nisus erd, sénsistis, negauérunt, 
inuitauerint, proftigit, adierimus, aggressus esset, petiuerit, ulsum erat. 
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5 Translate these sentences: 
(a) etiam si pater ipse Verris itidicauerit, filum suum scelestum esse non negabit. 
(b) Verrés ubi cluis ROman6s seciirt percusserit, ab omnibus accisabitur. 
(c) sI quis sé cluem ROmanum esse affirmauerit, praetorem eum liberare 
oportébit. 
(d) si ad régna numquam antea inuenta adgressi erimus, cTuitatis Romanae 
nomen n6s etiam ibi proteget. 


(e) st litteras ad Licium Raecium miseris, ille Gauium ciuem ROmanum esse 
confirmabit. 


(f) ubi utxerimus, mortut erimus. 


143 The meanings of the subjunctive 


Subjunctive means ‘subordinated’ (subiungo subiunctus ‘1 join under’), and came 
to be used in clauses just because they were subordinate (e.g. cum + subjunctive, 
126, which always took the indicative in early Latin, and does occasionally in 
classical). But it does have a specific meaning of its own: to simplify, it indicates 
that the speaker wants an action to take place (because he thinks it should or 
because it is his desire that it should) or that the speaker thinks it possible that 
under certain conditions it could take place. (Sometimes, but rarely, it indicates 
that the speaker expects the action to take place, but this function is normally 
carried out by the future indicative.) 

Observe how the subjunctives met so far fit into these categories: indirect 
commands (‘he ordered him to go’: ut/né + subjunctive) use the subjunctive to 
express the speaker’s wil/ that something should happen; ‘it happens that’ (accidit 
ut (nodn) + subjunctive) uses the subjunctive to indicate that conditions make it 
possible for X to happen; ‘I bring it about that’ (perficid ut/né + subjunctive) 
often expresses the speaker’s intentions that something should happen. 


144 Conditionals with subjunctive verbs: ‘if X were: ... Y would’ 


Given the above functions of the subjunctive, it is not surprising that Latin uses 
the subjunctive in conditional sentences where the conditions stated are unreal or 
unfulfilled, i.e. they contain the words ‘would’ or ‘should’ in English. E.g. 


‘If I were rich, I would not (now) be working’ (referring to present 
time) 

‘If I were to become rich, I would give all my money to the poor’ 
(referring to future time) 


Consider the Latin translations: 
st diues essem, non laborarem 
si diues fiam, omnem peciiniam pauperibus dem 
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Observe that the imperfect subjunctive is used in both clauses where reference 
is to the present time, and the present subjunctive in both clauses where the 
reference is to the future time. Study the following examples and check this 
tule: 
si pater adesset, quid diceret? ‘if father were (now) here, what 
would he (now) be saying?’ 
st Verrt igndscatis, némo udbis igndscat ‘if you were to pardon 
Verres (some time in the future), no one would pardon 
you’ 
si fugiant, sequamur ‘if they were to flee, we would follow’ 
si mentiréris, t€ caederem ‘if you were (now) lying, I would (now) 
be beating you’ 


So the basic rules are: 
si + subjunctive (followed by a main clause with subjunctive verb) 
indicates conditions with ‘would’ or ‘should’ 
si + imperfect subjunctive (main clause verb in imperfect 
subjunctive): ‘if X were (now) the case, Y would (now) be the 
case’ 
si + present subjunctive (main clause verb in present subjunctive) 
“if X were to be (in the future) the case, Y would be the 
case’ 
We say ‘basic’ rules, because Latin is flexible and can mix subjunctive and 
indicative in these clauses. 


Notes 


si quis = ‘if anyone’, e.g. si quis exeat, punidtur ‘if anyone were to go out, he 
would be punished’ (cf. on né quis 136° and 150°; forms 14). 

nisi ‘if not’, ‘unless’ follows the same rules, e.g. nisi pulcher essés, té non 
amarem “if you were not (now) so handsome, I would not (now) be in love with 
you’, nisi quis = ‘unless anyone’, see note | above. 


In some instances, the imperfect subjunctives refer to the past, e.g. st Raecius 
cognosceret hominem, aliquid ... remitterés ‘1f Raecius had recognised the 
fellow, you would have remitted something’. The context will make clear when 
this meaning is appropriate. The more usual way Latin expresses ‘would have 
—ed’ is with the pluperfect subjunctive (see 173). 

Quite often, a statement includes only the main clause of a condition omitting 
the s7 clause, e.g. uidérés “you would have seen’, uelim ‘I would like’. 
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EXERCISES 


EITHER 


— 


Translate these sentences: 


(a) st Verris pater adesset, filtum suum ctTuitati nostrae hostem esse iudicaret. 
(2 possibilities) 


(b) st Verri ignoscamus, stulti stmus. 
(c) st Verrés mea pocula postulet, ego sine mora ad eum litteras mittam. 
(d) etiam animilia, st haec audirent, commou€rentur. (2 possibilities) 
(e) nisi té cluem ROmanum esse clamités, necéris. 
(f) st hoc praesidium habérés, etiam hostés tibi parcerent. (2 possibilities) 
(g) sl esset prouidentia, nulla essent mala. (Gellius) 
(h) uta parant animum Vener, nisi plirima stimas. (Ovid) 
prouidenti-a ae 1f. foresight, providence 
uin-um i 2n. wine 
Venus Vener-is 3f. Venus; love-making 


sumo 3 I take 


OR 


2 Give the Latin for the following (remember reference to future ‘were to’ = 
present subjunctive, and ‘would’ also = present; ‘were —ing’, ‘were (now)’ = 
imperfect subjunctive; ‘would have’ also = imperfect subjunctive): 


(a) If l were (now) a Roman citizen ... 
(b) If he were to demand protection ... 
(c) If there were not (now) a delay ... 
(d) If our friends were to be moved ... 
(e) If we were asking for protection ... 
(f) IfI were to keep shouting ... 

(g) I would like to say ... 

(h) I would have liked to ask ... 

(1) I would have demanded ... 

(j) I would be moved ... 
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Subjunctive in relative clauses 


We have already met relative clauses with indicative verbs (106), which serve to 
identify the person or thing referred to (e.g. Diodorus, quem Verrés oderat, timébat 
‘Diodorus, whom Verres hated, was afraid’). When the verb in the relative clause 
is subjunctive (except within reported speech: see 147 below), other factors than 
mere factual identification are at play. Such relative + subjunctive clauses fall 
under one of three main headings (for a fourth, see 150): 


‘Generic’: where the relative clause refers to the type of person or thing, not 

to any specific one. The construction is especially common after (a) est qui / 
sunt qui ‘there exists/exist the sort of person/people who’, (b) is qui ‘the sort of 
person who’, e.g. 


(a) sunt gui sciant ‘there are (those of the sort) who know’ 


(b) ea non est quae hoc faciat ‘she is not the one who does this’ = ‘not the sort 
of person who ...’ 


Contrast the use of the indicative: e.g. ea non est quae hoc facit ‘it is not she who 
is doing this’. 

Another term for such clauses is ‘relative clauses of characteristics’: the 
subjunctive may be classified as ‘consecutive’ (see 149) or ‘establishing 
conditions for possible action’. 

Causal, i.e. the relative clause shows the reason why something is happening, e.g. 


sdnus tii non es qui mé furem uocés (Plautus) ‘you are not sane who 
call me a thief’ = ‘because you call me a thief’ 
This usage is sometimes strongly ‘signposted’ by the addition of the fixed form 
quippe ‘inasmuch as’, e.g. 
solis candor inlistrior est quam illius ignis, quippe qui inménso 
mundo tam longé latéque conliiceat ‘The brightness of the sun is 
more brilliant than that of any fire, inasmuch as it shines so far 
and wide in an immeasurable universe’ (Cicero) 
Concessive, 1.e. the relative clause means ‘although’. Words such as tamen may 
signpost this usage, e.g. 


Verrés, qui uisus multis diébus non esset, tamen sé in conspectum 
dedit ‘Verres, who had not been seen for many days, nevertheless 
presented himself to view’, i.e. “Verres, although he ...’ 
(concessive). 
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146 cum, quamufs + subjunctive 


1 We have already met cum + pluperfect subjunctive meaning ‘when’, ‘since’, 
‘although’ ‘X had —ed’ (126). cum is also used with the imperfect subjunctive, 
to mean ‘when’, ‘since’, ‘although’ “X was —ing’, and with the present 
subjunctive, to mean ‘since’, ‘although’ ‘X is —ing’. (NB NOT ‘when’.) 

2 quamuis means ‘although’ (really “however’) and takes the subjunctive, e.g. 
quamuis fortis esset ab hostibus fugit ‘although he was courageous, he fled 
from the enemy’ (really “however brave he might have been, he still fled from 
the enemy’; contrast guamquam ‘although’, which takes the indicative). 


147 Subjunctive in reported speech 


In reported speech subordinate clauses have their verb in the subjunctive. Since 
this is simply a way of showing that the clause belongs in the indirect quotation, 
the meaning is the same as the indicative, e.g. 


Direct: “because I am handsome, everyone loves me’ guod pulcher 
sum, omnes mé amant 


Indirect (past): ‘he said that, because (as he said) he was handsome, 
everyone loved him’ dixit omnis sé, quod pulcher esset, amare 


Indirect (present): ‘he says that, because he is handsome, all love 
him’ dicit omnis sé, quod pulcher sit, amare 
Cf. Gauium... dicis... clamitasse sé ct'uem Romanum esse quod 
moram morti quaereret ‘you say that Gavius shouted continually 
that he was a Roman citizen because he was seeking a delay to 
his death’ 
Two important consequences of this rule are: 


1 Certain distinctions in conditions and relative clauses will now not stand out, 
since everything becomes subjunctive, e.g. dicd seruum quem céperis stultum 
esse ‘I say that the slave whom you captured is stupid’ — the relative clause in 
the subjunctive does not imply ‘when/although/since’ (cf. 145). 


2 Ifa subordinate clause in reported speech has an indicative verb, it implies 
that this represents the author s view of the matter, e.g. dicd seruum qui stultus 
est mox fugitirum esse ‘J say that the slave who is stupid [understood: ‘in my 
opinion’ ] will soon run away’. 


Note 


Generally speaking, it will be obvious from context what tense in the original 
statement is represented by the subjunctive. Here is a summary of the main rules 
determining the tense of the subjunctive: 
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Subjunctive used in ‘reported’ speech 
Primary sequence Secondary sequence 
If the ‘unreported’ verb was _ Present Imperfect 
originally present indicative 
If the ‘unreported’ verb was -urus (i.e. fut. part.) -urus essem (sometimes 
originally future indicative + sim (sometimes imperfect) 
present) 
If the ‘unreported’ verb was Perfect Pluperfect 


originally past indicative 
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Infinitives without esse in reported speech 
In accusative and infinitive constructions, esse is often dropped, e.g. 
dixit sé moriturum (esse) ‘he said that he would die’ 


dixérunt urbem captam (esse) ‘they said that the city had been 
captured’ 


negat sé secittiram (esse) ‘she says that she will not follow’ 
(how do you know it is ‘she’?) 
Here are two examples from 7ext, 4G(i): 
si audiret a té ciuts Romanos seciri percussos ‘if he heard that 
Roman citizens had been executed by you’ 


arbitratt ... hanc rem sibi praesidio futuram ‘thinking that this 
would be a protection for them’ 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Here is part of the original of section 4F(ii). Gavius has just been arrested at 
Messana. Remember that Latin literature was composed to be read aloud. The 
final product of your study of each passage should be a well-phrased recitatio 
(‘reading aloud’). 

itaque ad magistratum Mamertinum statim dédiicitur Gautus, edque ipso dié 
cast Messanam Verrés uénit. rés ad eum defertur, esse cluem ROmanum qui 
sé Syraciisis in lautumiis fuisse quererétur; quem iam ingredientem in nauem 
et Verri nimis atrociter minitantem ab sé retractum esse et adseruatum ... agit 
hominibus gratias et eOrum beneuolentiam erga sé diligentiamque conlaudat, 
ipse Inflammatus scelere et furdre in forum uénit; ardébant oculi, toto ex dre 
cridélitas éminébat ... repente hominem proripi atque in ford medio niidari ac 
déligari et uirgas expediri iubet. clamabat ille miser sé cluem esse Romanum 
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miunicipem Consanum; meruisse cum L. Raeciod, splendidissimd equite 


Romano, qui Panhormi negotiarétur, ex quo haec Verrés scire posset. tum iste, 


10 


sé comperisse eum ... in Siciliam 4 ducibus fugitiludrum esse missum ... deinde 
iubet undique hominem uehementissimé uerberari. caedébatur uirgis in medio 
ford Messanae ciuis Romanus, itidicés, cum interea nillus gemitus, nulla uox 
alia illtus miseri inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum audiébatur nisi haec ‘ciuis 
Romanus sum.’ hac sé commemoratiOne ciuitatis omnia uerbera depulsirum 15 
cruciatumque 4 corpore déiectiirum arbitrabatur; is non modo hoc non perfeécit, 

ut uirgarum uim déprecarétur, sed cum imploraret saepius Ustirparetque nomen 
ctuitatis, crux — crux, inquam — infelicl et aerumn6so, qui numquam istam 
pestem uiderat, comparabatur. (Cicero, Jn Verrem II 5, 62.160—2) 


Mamertin-us a um of Messana 

casi by chance 

esse ciuem ... [acc. + inf. after 
défertur]| 

sé [hold: expect reflexive verb or acc. 
+ inf.] 

adseruo | I keep (in custody) 

lautumi-ae arum 1f. pl. stone-quarries 

queror 3 dep. I complain 

quem [connecting relative — who is 
the antecedent? ] 

Verri (hold: it will be governed by 
minitantem|] 

minitor | dep. I threaten continually 
[minor + -it-] 

sé [i.e. the people reporting to 
Verres | 

retraho 3 retraxi retractus | drag 
back 

[subject of agit is Verres] 

beneuolenti-a ae 1f. good will 

ergd (+ acc.) towards 

diligenti-a ae \f. care 

conlaud-6 | I praise 

ardeo 2 | burn (intrans.) 

crudélitas crideélitat-is 3f. cruelty 

émineo 2 I stand out 

proripio 3/4 I drag forward 

déligé | I bind 


uirg-a ae \f. rod 

expedio 4 1 get ready 

ille miser [1i.e. Gavius] 

municeps municip-is 3m. citizen of a 
miunicipium (= free town) 

Consan-us a um of Consa 

meruisse [acc. + inf. construction 
continues with sé still as 
subject] 

mereo 2 I serve (in the army) 

splendid-us a um distinguished 

Panhorm-us 1 2f. Palermo [cf. 
Lilybaei for case] 

negotior | dep. I do business 

haec [hold] 

iste [change of subject to Verres. The 
introductory verb for the acc. + inf. 
sé comperisse 1s omitted — supply 
dixit.| 

comperio 4 comperi | find out, 
learn 

eum [1.e. Gavius] 

fugitiu-us 72m. deserter 

undique from all sides 

gemit-us is 4m. groan [Note lack of et 
between nillus gemitus and nilla 
uox (though they are to be taken 
together): this is called asyndeton: 
see p. 270(c).] 
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dolor dolor-is 3m. pain 

crepit-us us 4m. noise 

plag-a ae \f. blow 

sé [hold: it is part of an acc. + inf. 
phrase (in unemphatic position: 
see 98*)] 

commemoratid commemoration-is 3f. 
mention 

cluitas ctuitat-is 3f. (here) citizenship 

dépulsurum [understand esse] 

dépellé 3 dépuli dépulsus I turn away, 
prevent 

cruciat-us tus 4m. torture [cf. crux 
cruc-is| 

corpus corpor-is 3n. body 


OR 
English-Latin 
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déiectiirum [understand esse] 

déicio 3/4 déiéci déiectus I drive 
away 

hoc [refers forward to the ut clause] 

déprecor | dep. I ward off (by earnest 
prayer) 

imploro | Limplore, beseech 

usirpo | Il use 

crux cruc-is 3f. cross 

infélix infélic-is unfortunate [used as 
noun here] 

aerumnos-us a um miserable [sc. ‘man’ 
— used as noun here] 

pestis pest-is 3f. curse, bane [refers to 
crux| 


Reread the text of 4G(ii) and then translate this passage into Latin: 


Although! Gavius had named Raecius as his guarantor, you did not send a letter 
to him. I would like? you to tell me, Verres, this. Why did you delay? Why did you 
not send him a letter at once? Did not Gavius say,? ‘If you were to‘ send a letter 
to Raecius, he would* say that I am a Roman citizen. If he were> present, here, 
he would? declare that I, whom you are accusing,° am innocent.’ But you, Verres, 
with the utmost disregard for Gavius, got a cross ready. If I were telling> this 
story’ to wild beasts, even they would? be moved. 


. quamquam + indicative, or guamuis or cum + subjunctive. 
. Potential — use present subjunctive. See 144+. 
“say”: open inverted commas and start the next part before inserting inquit. 


“were ... would’: use imperfect subjunctives. 
. Subordinate clause in indirect speech: use present subjunctive verb. 


1 
2 
3 
4. ‘were to ... would’: present subjunctives. 
5 
6 
7 


‘story’: use n. s. or pl. of hic, or use rés. 
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Result (or ‘consecutive’) clauses: ‘so ... that’ 


Result clauses are expressed in Latin by an introductory word such as tam, adeo, 
sic, ita (all so’), tot ‘so many’, tantus ‘so big’ picked up by ut ‘that’ (negative ut 
non / numquam / némo / niillus etc.). The verb in the ut clause is in the subjunc- 
tive (present or perfect (to be met at 167-9) in primary sequence, imperfect in 
secondary sequence). 


Diagrammatically: 
‘so’ word that (not) 
tam ‘so’ 


adeo ‘to such an extent’ 
SIC 
os ‘in such a way’ ut (non) + verb in subjunctive 
tantus “so great’ 

tot ‘so many’ 


talis ‘of such a kind’ 


E.g. 
tam ferox est ut omnés eum timeant ‘he 1s so fierce that everyone 
fears him’ 
tam pauper erat ut filiae ddtem dare non posset ‘he was so poor that 
he was not able to give his daughter a dowry’ 
sic ... Deus diléxit mundum, ut ... daret ‘God so loved the world 
that he gave ...’ (John 3.16) 
Cf. this example from Text 4H: 


té, Mercuri, tantum déspexit, ut imaginem tuam in domo et priudta 
palaestra poneret ‘You, Mercury, he despised so much that he 
placed your statue in his house and in a private wrestling-ground.’ 


Notes 


These are often called ‘consecutive’ clauses — from consequor conseciitus ‘1 
follow closely’ — because the result follows closely on, is the consequence or 
result of, the action. 

Compare this construction with accidit ut (137). Both establish the conditions 
that make the result possible, and so fall within the range of specific usages of 
the subjunctive (143), as do est/sunt qui ‘he is / they are the sort to / who’ and is 
qui ‘the sort of person who’ (145.1) and perficio ut ‘I bring it about that’ (137). 
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Similar constructions are: 
longé abest ut + subjunctive ‘he is far from —ing’, e.g. longé abest 
ut timeat ‘he is far from being afraid’ 


fieri potest ut + subjunctive ‘it can come about that’, e.g. fieri potest 
ut rem perficiat ‘it can happen that he will achieve his ends’ 
See also 145.1 for ‘generic’ relative clauses introduced e.g. by is est qui (‘he is 
the sort of person who ...’), which can also be classed as ‘consecutive’. 


EXERCISES 


Translate into English: 

(a) Verri religid adeo déest ut dedrum imaginés é fants conuellere audeat. 
(b) Verrem tantus furor céperat ut etiam contra deds scelera committeret. 
(c) tam audax erat ut simulacra religidsissima domi suae poneret. 

(d) dignitas retptiblicae talis est ut hominibus maxim6 auxilio sit. 

(e) fierl poterat ut Verrés 4 itdicibus Sicilia fugere cOgi posset. 


Translate into Latin the underlined words: 


(a) So great (s.f) is the dignity of the state that it forces men to obey the laws. 
(b) Verres was so criminal that he attacked the gods themselves. 


(c) Verres was inflamed to such an extent by his eagerness for gain that_he 
removed sacred statues from the temples of the gods. 
(d) Verres is so vile, that he ought to be forced to leave Sicily. 


(e) May the gods regard this crime as such that Verres suffers the greatest 
penalty. 


Purpose (or ‘final’) clauses: ‘in order that/to’, ‘to’ 


Purpose (or ‘final’: finis ‘end’) clauses in Latin are expressed by ut (‘in order 
that, in order to, to’) or its negative né (‘lest’, ‘in order that ... not’, ‘in order 
not to’, ‘not to’), followed by the subjunctive: present subjunctive in primary 
sequence, imperfect subjunctive in secondary sequence. E.g. 


hoc facit ut benignus sit ‘he is doing this (in order) to be kind, ‘(in 
order) that he may be kind’ 


hoc féecit né miser esset ‘he did this (in order) not to be unhappy’, 
‘lest he be unhappy’, ‘(in order) that he might not be unhappy’ 
(Observe how English favours ‘may’ in primary sequence, and ‘might’ in 
secondary.) 
Cf. this example from 4H: 
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simulacrum tuum, Iuppiter Optine Maxime, iste Syraciisis sustulit, 
ut domi suae tenéret “Your statue, Jupiter Best and Greatest, that 
fellow took from Syracuse, in order to keep it at his own house’ 

In particular, gui quae quod + subjunctive can also express purpose, especially 
after a main verb of motion, e.g. 

nuntios misit qui bellum ciuibus nintiarent ‘he sent messengers who 
were to announce’, ‘who were to announce war to the citizens’ 

consilium perfécit quo effugerent ‘he put into practice a plan by_ 
which they might escape’, “for them to escape by’ 


locum petit unde (= ex quod) hostem aggrediatur ‘he 1s looking for a 
position from which to attack the enemy’ 


Cf. this example from 4H: 


furés suds Segestam misit, qui templum tuum compilarent ... ‘he sent 
his thieves to Segesta who would rob your temple’ ‘... to rob’ 


The construction falls within the scope of specific usages of the subjunctive. 
It shows the speaker’s intention that something should happen. Cf. perficid 
ut (137). 


Notes 


1 Any references to the subject of the main verb inside the ut/né clause will be 
reflexive, e.g. 


“Verres said this in order that the citizens should fear him (= Verres)’ 
Verrés haec dixit ut ciués sé timérent 
2 The Latin for ‘in order that no one’ is né quis (lit. ‘lest anyone’); ‘in order that 
nothing’ is né quid (lit. ‘lest anything’) etc., e.g. 
‘Euclio hides the gold in order that no one may see it’ Euclid aurum 


célat né quis id uideat 


See 136° for né quis in indirect command, and 14 for forms. 


EXERCISES 


1 Translate into English: 
(a) Verrés seru6s misit qui simulacrum Iouis Syracists tollerent. 
(b) Verrés simulacrum Iouis abstulit ut domi suae tenéret. 
(c) iste Iindnis fana ntidat ut omnia dona possideat. 
(d) nocte media soci Verris fanum aggressi sunt né quis sibi obstaret. 


(e) serul Verris simulacrum, quod 4 uir6 aspici fas non est, auferunt ut uir 
tandem deae imaginem uideat. 
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(f) scribébat Aelius oratidnés! quas alii dicerent. (Cicero) 


(g) nihil tam absurdé? dict potest quod non dicatur ab aliqud philosophorum.? 


(Cicero) 


1. 6ratid dratidn-is 3f. speech. 
2. absurdé stupidly. (See 145.1 for the construction in this sentence.) 
3. philosoph-us 1 2m. philosopher. 


Translate the underlined words into Latin (take care to get the right sequence 
of tenses — see 150): 


(a) Verres is sending his friends to! take away the statue of Jupiter. 


(b) The slaves came by night in order that no one would see them.” 


(c) Verres ordered his men to bring the statue to him.” 


(d) The citizens of Sicily hide their belongings so that Verres may not take them 
away. 


(e) In order to be safe, the citizens must ensure Verres’ condemnation. 


1. Use qui + subjunctive. 
2. ‘him’,‘them’: use part of sé. 


Reading: ut 


You have now met ut as a conjunction in several different senses. 


ut + indicative 
(a) ‘how!’ 


(b) ‘as’, ‘when’ 


ut + subjunctive 
(a) Indirect command (after e.g. imperd, persuaded etc.) ‘to...’ 
(b) Result (after e.g. tam, tantus, adeo etc.) ‘so ... that’ 
(c) Purpose ‘in order that/to’. 
(d) After perficid ‘I bring it about that’, accidit ‘it happens that’. 
To solve ut, watch out for: (i) indicative or subjunctive? (ii) 1f subjunctive, a verb 
of commanding will suggest (a), a ‘flag’ such as tam, tantus will suggest (b), and 
a negative ut non will suggest (b) or (d), while the negative né will suggest (a) 
or (c). E.g. 

Verrés seruis imperat ut ... “Verres to the slaves gives orders that ...’ 
solves itself very quickly. But 


Verrés ut seruis ... 
leaves doubts about ut and seruis, so hold these words till solved. 
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NB ut is also found in the meaning ‘as’, qualifying a noun, e.g. canem et félem ut 
deos colunt ‘They worship the dog and the cat as gods.’ 


EXERCISE 


Read these sentences, making explicit your steps in understanding, especially 
when you reach ut (or equivalent). State the moment when you can solve ut: 
(a) eds ut benigni essent hortabatur. 


(b) Verrés tam malus est ut dedrum fana donis niidet. 

(c) ut ego 1ubébo, ita ti faciés. 

(d) hdrum contumélias! sapiéns? ut iocds accipit. (Seneca) 
(e) Verrés perfécit ut imaginés non redderentur. 

(f) né imaginés redderentur, Verrés Romam misit. 

(g) ut formdsum Iouis simulacrum est! 


1 contuméli-a ae 1f. insult 
2 sapiéns nom. s. m. wise man 


151 Gerundives: -ndus -nda -ndum ‘to be —ed’ 


The gerundive is an adjective based on a verb and declining like mult-us a um. 
Its meaning is passive, ‘to be —ed’, rather like a future passive participle. Note 
that this is virtually the only case where deponent verbs are passive in meaning 
(see C4 note 2). Here is the formation: 


1 2 3 

‘to be loved’ ‘to be had’ ‘to be said’ 
ama-nd-us a um habé-nd-us a um dic-é-nd-us a um 
‘to be encouraged’ ‘to be promised’ ‘to be said’ 


hortand-us a um! pollicé-nd-us aum —_loqu-é-nd-us a um 


4 3/4 

‘to be heard’ ‘to be captured’ 
audi-é-nd-usaum _capi-¢-nd-us a um 
‘to be started’ ‘to be attacked’ 


ordi-é-nd-us aum! aggredi-é-nd-us a um! 


1. The usual paradigm verbs mentior and prégredior, being intransitive, have only neuter 
forms of the gerundive, so we have used transitive alternatives here. See 162. 
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Uses of the gerundive 
As an adjective meaning ‘to be —ed’, e.g. 


suscépit nos édticandds ‘he took us to be educated’ 
A number of other verbs take this construction, e.g. d0, peto, curo etc., e.g. 


Caesar pontem in Arare faciendum curat ‘Caesar saw to the making 
of a bridge over the Arar’ (Caesar) 


With nouns, especially ad + acc. to denote purpose, e.g. 


ad conuellendas sédés ‘for the foundations to be torn away’, i.e. “for 
tearing away the foundations’ / ‘with a view to tearing away the 
foundations’ 
The ablatives causda/gratia ‘for the sake of’ (which follow the phrase which they 
govern) are commonly used with a gerundive construction to express purpose, 
e.g. 
templi uidendi causa ‘for the sake of the temple-to-be-seen’, ‘for the 
sake of seeing the temple’, ‘to see the temple’ 
(Cf. honoris causa (or gratia) ‘for honour’s sake’, ‘as an honour’; e.g. = exempli 
gratia ‘for (the sake of) an example’) 


NB Where awkwardness results from literal translation of the gerundive, turn the 
phrase into an active form in English, e.g. ad milités necandos lit. ‘with a view to 
the soldiers to be killed’ — ‘with a view to killing the soldiers’. 


EXERCISES 


1 Form the gerundive of the following verbs and translate: cogo, déled, habed, 


pono, neco, dormid, amplexor, uided (optional: committd, Tnstrio, serud, 
relinquo, retineO, sequor, reperio, hortor). 


Translate: 

(a) ad urbem délendam. 

(b) dont dandi causa. 

(c) dux hostis interficiendds suscépit. 
(d) ad remptblicam défendendam. 

(e) Cicero Siciliae cTuls seruandGs cirat. 
(f) ad maniis tenendas. 

(g) ducis necand? gratia. 

(h) Cicerdni ctués Siciliam défendendam dedérunt. 
(i) ad imaginés délendas. 

Gj) Verris acctisandi causa. 


(k) ad dignitatem seruandam. 
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3. Give the Latin for: 
(a) To accuse Verres. (Use ad + acc.) 
(b) To defend Sicily. (Use causa or gratia + gen. after the phrase) 
(c) To retain dignity. (Use ad + acc.) 


(d) For the sake of taking away the statue. (Use causa or gratia + gen. after 
the phrase) 


(ce) To force the citizens. (Use ad + acc.) 
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The historic infinitive 


In places where the narrative is drawn in rapid, broad strokes, especially where 
one action follows swiftly upon another, Latin can use the present infinitive where 
we would expect an indicative (usually imperfect indicative). The infinitive tells 
us what the verbal action is; subject is nominative, tense has to be gathered from 
the broad context. E.g. 


interea Catilina Romae multa simul agere; insidias collocare, 
parare incendia, loca obsidére, ipse cum télo esse. 

‘Meanwhile, Catiline put many schemes into operation 
simultaneously in Rome: he set up ambushes, prepared fires, laid 
siege to places, went around himself under arms.’ 


Note the atmosphere of busy activity, in which historic infinitives most commonly 
occur. 


EXERCISE 


Translate these sentences and say whether the infinitive is prolative (i.e. com- 
pletes the meaning of a verb, e.g. nolo, possum etc. ), reporting speech (accusative 
and infinitive), or historic: 


(a) nobilés Catiltnae consulatum mandare noluérunt. 

(b) Fuluia multis Catilmmam coniirationem parare dixerat. 

(c) Catilina in diés plira agitare, arma collocare, pectiniam ad Manlium mittere. 
(d) conitirationem sé facere negat Catilina. 

(ec) SemproOnia uersus facere, sermOne uti modesto. 


(f) Cicerd Cornélium et Varguntéium in aedis suas intrare uetuit. 


Ablative of respect: ‘in point of’ 
A common use of the ablative, especially in poetry, is to specify the respect in 
which something is the case, e.g. 
numquam uictus est uirtiite “he was never conquered in point of / in 
respect of courage’ 
litterts Latinis docta ‘learned in point of / in respect of Latin 
literature’ 


genere fortundata ‘lucky in point of / in respect of her birth’ 
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EXERCISE 


Translate these sentences; pick out ablatives, distinguishing ablatives of respect 
from other usages: 


(a) Sempronia, genere nobili nata, litterts Latints docta erat. 

(b) uir quidam, Curius nomine, e6 tempore Fuluiam amabat. 

(c) n6n tota ré, sed temporibus errasti.! (Cicero) 

(d) ea nocte Cornélius et Varguntéius Ciceronis 1anua prohibiti sunt. 

(e) Catilina, quamuis genere atque forma forttinatus esset, uir tamen minima 
sapientia fuit. 


1. err6é 1 1am wrong. 


154B qui 


qui has different meanings. In differentiating between them, the first step will be 
to ask whether the verb is indicative or subjunctive. 


qui + indicative 


This is the descriptive relative ‘who’, ‘which’, ‘what’, ‘that’. 


qui + subjunctive 


(a) Purpose (with verbs of motion) 
(b) Consecutive (est qui, is qui) ‘the sort of person who’ 
(c) Causal, ‘since’ 


(d) Indirect speech, where it may = ordinary relative, unless context demands 
otherwise 


(e) Concessive ‘although’, e.g. wir qui fortis esset tamen effugit ‘the man, who 
was brave, nevertheless fled’, i.e. ‘the man, although he was brave, fled’ 


EXERCISES 


Read these sentences, using the information just outlined. State the moment 
when qut is solved: 


(a) Catilina ROmam socids mittit, quit urbem incendant. 

(b) Sempronia, quae uirds semper petébat, matrona Romana erat. 

(c) Clisint! légatds Romam, qui auxilium 4 senati peterent, misére. (Livy) 

(d) multi arbitrabantur conitirationem uiam esse, qua aere aliéno sé liberare 
possent. 
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(e) féminae etiam aliquot sé coniirationi aditinxérunt, quae in aes aliénum 
maximum conciderant. 


(f) qui rét publicae sit hostis, félix* esse némo potest. (Cicero) 
(g) té am6 qui sis tam fortis. 


1. Clisini 2m. pl. the people of Clusium. 
2. felix felic-is ‘fortunate’. 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Catiline has just made a speech to his fellow conspirators, rousing them to action. 
Sallust describes their demand for a clear-cut goal and Catiline’s promises of 
various rewards. 


postquam accépére ea hominés, quibus mala abundé omnia erant, sed 
neque rés neque spés bona illa, tamets? illis quiéta mouére magna 
mercés uidébatur, tamen postulauére plérique ut prdpdneret condicidnés 
bell et praemia. tum Catiltna pollicért tabulas nouas, proscriptionem 
locuplétium, magistratiis, sacerdOtia, rapmnas, alia omnia, quae bellum atque 
libtd6 uictorum fert. (Sallust, Catiline 21.1—2, slightly adapted) 

ea [refers back to Catiline’s speech] 


abundé plentifully 

mala: n. pl. of malus ‘misfortune’, in contrast with rés and spés bona 

spés spé-i 5f. hope 

tametsi although 

quiét-us a um quiet, peaceful; quiéta movére (subject) = ‘create disorder’ 

mercés mercéd-is 3f. reward 

plérique pléraeque pléraque the majority 

propono 3 I state 

condicié condicion-is 3f. term 

praemi-um i 2n. reward 

Catilina pollicéri [Note (1) case of Catilina, (2) what part of the verb pollicéri 
is: refer, if necessary, to 153.] 

tabul-ae Grum 1f. pl. accounts [tabulae nouae implies the cancellation of 
existing debts] 
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proscriptio proscription-is 3f. proscription (i.e. notice proclaiming someone an 
outlaw, and confiscation of his goods) 


5 locuplés locupleét-is rich 
sacerdoti-um i 2n. priesthood 
rapin-a ae \f. plunder, forcible seizure of property 


uictor uictor-is 3m. victor 


OR 

English-Latin 

Reread the text of SA (iii), then translate this passage: 

Although Catiline! had got ready the conspiracy, he nevertheless stood for the 
consulship again. Meanwhile, he kept attempting to persuade his allies to attack 
Cicero. Cicero, however, had made plans in order to escape the danger. Through 
Fulvia and Curius he had managed to hear of Catiline’s plans. 

Again the nobles were so afraid that they did not entrust the consulship to 
Catiline. He then decided to wage war. He stationed his supporters in various 
parts of Italy. Meanwhile at Rome he set? a trap for the consul, went around? with 
a weapon, and? encouraged” his supporters to be brave. 


1. Catiline is subject of both clauses, so place him before the conjunction. 


2. Use historic infinitives. 
3. Omit — use asyndeton (no connections: see p. 270(c)). 
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Purpose clauses: qué + comparative + subjunctive ‘in order that ... more’ 
When a purpose clause contains a comparative (adverb or adjective), it is 
introduced NOT by ut but by quo, e.g. 
hoc fecit quo celerius perueniret ‘he did this (in order) to arrive 
more quickly’ 
cf. 
quo facilior aditus ad consulem fieret ‘in order that there might be 
an easier approach to the consul’ 
The verb in the quo clauses follows the normal rule, and will be either present or 
imperfect subjunctive. This construction is not difficult to spot, since it has three 
markers in a sentence: (i) quo, (11) a comparative, (iii) verb in the subjunctive. 
Remember, when these clues are given, to translate quo by ‘in order that/to’. 


fore ut + subjunctive: ‘that it will/would come about that ...’ 


Latin often ‘talks its way round’ (the technical term for this is ‘periphrasis’) the 
so-called future infinitive passive (see 118) by using fore ut + subjunctive, e.g. 


dixit sé captum iri ‘he said that he would be seized’ (lit. ‘he said that 
there was a movement towards seizing him’) 


could also be expressed thus: 


dixit fore ut (fixed form) caperétur lit. ‘he said that it would come 
about that he would be seized’ 


Thus both dicit eds remissum iri and dicit fore ut remittantur mean ‘he says that 
they will be sent back’. 

So in reported speech, watch out for fore ut (ndn) + subjunctive, and translate 
literally ‘that it will/would (not) come about that’, then retranslate for smoother 
final effect. 

NB fore is the same as futiirum esse, the future infinitive of sum, ‘[that] it will be 
the case [that uf]’. 


EXERCISE 


Translate these sentences: 

(a) Catilina sociis suis niintiauit fore ut incendium et caedés in urbe fierent. 

(b) Vmbrénus Gabinium uocauit, quo facilius Allobrogibus uerbis suts 
persuaderet. 
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(c) Allobrogés, quippe qui praemia belli magna fore arbitrarentur, rem diti 
considerabant. 

(d) sed légati tandem sénsérunt fore ut opibus ciuitatis Romanae facillimé 
uincerentur. 

(e) igitur Allobrogum légatt Cicerdni omnia narrauérunt, quo maius auxilium 
ciuitati suae ferrent. 


English-Latin 

Reread the text of SB(i)—(ii), then translate this passage: 

Umbrenus led the ambassadors of the Allobroges out of the forum into a certain 
person’s house. Next he called Gabinius, a man of great weight, so as to 
persuade them more quickly. When Gabinius had been called,! Umbrenus 
persuaded the ambassadors to promise their aid. But they had not yet decided to 
join the conspiracy, inasmuch as they thought that they would be defeated” by 
the resources of the Roman state. Finally, they revealed the whole matter to 
Sanga. When Cicero had found out the plan* via Sanga, he instructed the 
Allobroges to feign enthusiasm, so that he might more easily capture the 
conspirators. 


1. Use ablative absolute. 
2. Use fore ut + subjunctive (‘that it would turn out that ...”). 
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Jussive subjunctives 


Jussive subjunctives (iubed iussus ‘ordered’) are so called because the subjunctive 
in these cases acts as an imperative (cf. on the meanings of the subjunctive 143). 
A subjunctive in this sense stands on its own as the main verb of a sentence. It 
is thus an ‘independent’ use. Note that English only has 2nd person imperatives 
(‘make it so!’, ‘stand and deliver!’). It expresses Ist person and 3rd person 
commands by means of the verb ‘let’ (‘let me be!’, ‘let us live!’, ‘let it be!’, ‘let 
them eat cake!’). E.g. 
(1st pl.) audiamus ‘let us listen’; interficiamus ‘let us kill’; eamus 
‘let’s go’ 
(2nd s./pl.) accipids “please welcome’, ‘welcome!’, ‘see that you 
welcome’ (often used in poetry) 


(3rd s./pl.) fiat ‘let there become’ ‘may there be’ (cf. fiat liix ‘let 
there be light’ (Genesis)) 


Cf. phrases very often used in English: habeas corpus ‘you must/please produce 
the person’; caueat émptor ‘let the buyer beware’; stet ‘let it stand’. 


Notes 


1 The negative for jussives is né, e.g. né ueniant ‘let them not come’. 


2 When a jussive subjunctive occurs in a question, it is known as ‘deliberative’ 


(from déliberd | ‘I weigh carefully, consider’), e.g. 


quid scribam? ‘What am I to write?’ (Plautus) 
utrum Karthago dirudtur ... ? ‘Should Carthage be destroyed ... ?’ 
(Cicero) 
quid ego faciam? maneam aut abeam? ‘What should (shall) I do? 
Should (shall) I stay, or leave?’ (Plautus) 
The negative here is non. 
In deliberative questions, the imperfect subjunctive indicates potential past time, 
e.g. 
“non ego illi argentum redderem?’ ‘non redderés.’ ‘Shouldn’t I have 
paid the money to him?’ ‘You shouldn’t have paid it.’ (Plautus) 
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EXERCISES 


1 Translate: 


(a) abeas. (b) commorémur. 

(c) maneamus. (d) né queratur. 

(e) né praemium requirant. (f) né friistra moriamur. 
(g) ueniat. (h) abeamus. 

(1) quid dicerem? (Gj) quid dicam? 


(k) quid faceret? 
2 Translate these sentences: 
(a) moriamur et in media arma ruamus. (Virgil) 
(b) uiuamus, mea Lesbia, atque amémus. (Catullus) 
(c) né difficilia optémus. (Cicero) 
(d) cautus sis, mi Tiro. (Cicero) 


(e) faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitidinem nostram et praesit 
piscibus maris ... (Genesis) 


(f) et dixit Deus: ‘fiat ltiix!’ et lix facta est. (Genesis) 

(g) dixit quoque Deus: ‘fiat firmamentum in medio aquarum et diuidat aquas 
ab aquis.’ (Genesis) 

(h) sapias, utna liqués, et spatid breutl spem longam resecés. (Horace) 

(i) quid faciat?! pugnet?! uincétur féemina pugnans. 
clamet?! at in dextra qui uetet, énsis erat. (Ovid) 


(j) haec cum uidérem, quid agerem, itidicés? (Cicero) 


1. The subject of the verbs faciat, pugnet, clamet is ‘she’, i.e. Lucretia (see 3B). 


rud 3 Trush sapio 3/4 I am sensible 
opto | I wish for uin-umi 2n. wine 
caut-us a um careful (perf. participle of liquo \ IJ strain 

caueod) spati-um i 2n. space, distance 
imago imagin-is 3f. image reseco | I cut back, prune 
similitudd similitudin-is 3f. likeness dextr-a ae 1\f. right hand 
piscis pisc-is 3m. fish qui + subj. expressing purpose 
firmament-um i 2n. prop, firmament énsis €ns-is 3m. sword 


diuido 3 I divide 
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Subjunctives expressing wishes and possibility 


There are two other independent uses of the subjunctive. 


1 Expressing wishes 


This usage is often marked by utinam (negative utinam né). The tenses are used 
as for conditions (see S2(c)). 


Present is used to express a wish for the FUTURE, e.g. 


ualeant ciués mei! ‘may my fellow-citizens fare well!’ (Cicero) 
Imperfect is used to express a wish for the PRESENT (see also note), e.g. 


illud utinam né uéré scriberem ‘would that I were not writing this in 
all truth’ (Cicero) 


Pluperfect is used to express a regret about what happened (or did not happen) 
in the PAST, e.g. 


utinam susceptus non essem ‘I wish I’d never been reared!’ (Cicero) 


NB Imperfect subjunctive, as with conditionals and jussives, sometimes refers to 
the past (see 1443, 1577). 


2 Expressing possibility — the ‘potential’ subjunctive (cf. 143) 


The range of expressions covers much of what is expressed in English by ‘may/ 
might’, ‘can/could’, ‘should’ and ‘would’. In Ist s. we have 


uelim ‘I would like’ 
nolim ‘1 would not like’ 
malim ‘T would prefer’ 
These are commonly followed by another subjunctive, e.g. 
uelim adsis ‘I should like you to be here’ 
Other Ist s. expressions are 
ausim ‘] would dare’ (from auded; normal subjunctive audeam) 
possim ‘1 would be able’ 


(Note the imperfect uellem ‘I would have wished’ etc.) 
2nd s. is used in ‘generalising’ statements, e.g. 
(present) haud inuenids ‘you (= one) may scarcely find’ 


(imperfect) créderés ‘you (= one) would have believed’ 


3rd s. expressions include, e.g. 
(present) dicat aliquis ‘someone may say’ (Livy) (see 171) 


(imperfect) quis arbitrarétur ‘who would have thought ...?’ (Cicero) 
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EXERCISE 


Translate: 
(a) uellem mé ad cénam inuitassés.! (Cicero) 


(b) putarésne umquam accidere posse ut mihi uerba déessent? (Cicero) 


(c) utinam populus ROmanus tinam ceruicem? habéret. (Caligula) 


1. inuito | J invite. 
2. ceruix ceruic-is 3f. neck. 


159 Impersonal verbs: active 
These impersonal verbs appear only in the 3rd person singular active, but in 
any tense (present, future, imperfect, perfect etc.), in indicative or subjunctive. 
They also possess an infinitive form, so that they can appear in accusative and 
infinitive constructions. 
You have already met (88.5) licet licére licuit (or licitum est) ‘it is permitted 
to X (dat.) to Y (inf.)’, e.g. 
illts licuit exire ‘it was permitted to them to leave’, ‘they were 
allowed to leave’, and 
placet placére placuit (or placitum est) ‘it is pleasing to X (dat.) to 
Y (inf.)’; “X (dat.) votes to Y (inf.)’, e.g. 
mihi placébit sequi ‘it will be pleasing for me to follow’, ‘I shall 
vote to follow’ 


negat sibi placuisse hoc dicere ‘he denies that it was pleasing (lit. 
“jt to have been pleasing’) to him to say this’, ‘he denies that he 
voted to say this’ 


and (4B(iii)) oportet oportére oportuit ‘it is right/proper for X (acc.) to Y (inf.)’, 
*X should/ought’, e.g. 
mé oportuit abire ‘it was right for me to leave’, ‘I ought to have left’ 
Now learn the following, some of which take a slightly different construction: 
decet decére decuit ‘it is fitting for X (acc.) to Y (inf.)’ 
dédecet dédecére dédecuit ‘it is unseemly for X (acc.) to Y (inf.)’ 
paenitet paenitére paenituit “it repents X (acc.) of Y (gen.)’ or ‘it 
repents X (acc.) to Y (inf.)’ (i.e. “X regrets / is dissatisfied with Y’) 
miseret miserére miseruit ‘it moves X (acc.) to pity at/for Y (gen.)’ 


pudet pudére puduit ‘it moves X (acc.) to shame for Y (gen.)’ (i.e. 
‘X is ashamed at/for Y’) 


libet libére libuit (or libitum est) ‘it is pleasing/agreeable for X (dat.) 
to Y (inf.)’, “X chooses to’ 
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Examples of these are: 
uds decébit nihil dicere ‘it will be fitting for you to say nothing’ 
té dédecet audire ‘it is unseemly for you to hear’ 


e0s paenituit illius uerbi ‘it repented them of that word’, ‘they 
regretted that word’ 


té paenitébit hoc facere ‘it will repent you to do this’, ‘you will 
repent/regret doing this’ 


hominés miseruit poenae ‘it moved the men to pity at the 
punishment’, ‘the men were moved to pity / felt sorry at the 
punishment’ 


mé eius miseret “it moves me to pity for him’, ‘I feel sorry for him’ 


miseret té aliorum, tui té nec miseret nec pudet ‘you feel sorry for 
others, but for yourself you have neither pity nor shame’ (Plautus) 


libet mihi té accusare ‘it is pleasing to me to accuse you’, ‘I want to 
accuse you’, ‘I choose to accuse you’ 


NB Differentiate /icet ‘it is permitted’ (cf. licence) from /ibet ‘it is agreeable’ 
(cf. libidinous; ad lib. = ad libitum ‘to the point that pleases’). 


EXERCISES 


Translate into English: 

(a) mé decet hanc sententiam dicere. 

(a) abire té oportébat. 

(b) légatis placuit studium conitrationis simulare. 
(c) Lentulum illtus itris ttrandi paenitébit. 

(d) omnibus licet spem habére. 

(e) non omnibus eadem placent. (Pliny) 
Translate into Latin: 

(a) I regret my enthusiasm for the conspiracy. 

(b) Catiline decided to leave Rome. 

(c) You may complain. 

(d) You (p/.) ought to hand yourselves over to the consul. 
(e) It is fitting for a man to die in battle. 


Impersonal verbs: passive 

Remember that some verbs govern a dative or ablative instead of a direct object 
in the acusative. Such verbs can be passive ONLY as in the 3rd person singular, 
impersonally, e.g. 
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mihi parcébatur lit. ‘it was being spared to me’, i.e. ‘I was being 
spared’, ‘clemency was being extended to me’ 


eis nocétur lit. ‘it is being harmed to them’, i.e. ‘they are being 
harmed’, ‘harm is being done to them’ 


et non crédétur lit. ‘it will not be trusted to him’, i.e. “he will not be 
trusted’, ‘there will be no trust extended to him’ 


Hint: when a verb controlling the dative appears in the passive, LOOK FOR THE 
DATIVE TO BE THE SUBJECT IN YOUR ENGLISH VERSION, e.g., mihi 
ignotum est lit. ‘it has been forgiven to me’ i.e., ‘I have been forgiven’. 


Notes 


Note the common impersonal passive idiom with verbs of ‘going’ and ‘coming’ 
to denote general movement, e.g. 

itur lit. ‘it is being gone’, i.e. ‘people are going’ 

itum est lit. “it was gone’, i.e. ‘people went’ 

uentum est lit. ‘it has been come’, i.e. ‘there has been an arrival’ 
There is a passive impersonal infinitive, for use in accusative and infinitive 


constructions, e.g. 


dixit militibus imperari lit. ‘he said it to be being ordered to the 
soldiers’, i.e. ‘he said that orders were being given to the 
soldiers’, ‘he said that the soldiers were being given their orders’ 


nescit feminae igndtum esse lit. ‘he does not know it to have been 
forgiven to the woman’, 1.e. ‘he does not know that the woman 
was forgiven’ 


See 156 for futures, where fore ut is always used. 
The agent (person by whom the action of the passive verb is done) is expressed 
by a/ab + abl., e.g. 


a militibus mihi créditum est ‘I was believed by the soldiers’ 


EXERCISES 


Translate into English: 
(a) concurritur. (Horace) 
(b) diti pugnatum est. 
(c) ad forum uentum est. 
(d) itur ad arma. 


(e) tibi non créditum est. 
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(f) a ndbis non parcétur labort.! (Cicero) 

(g) 4 conturatoribus cruitati nocébitur. 

(h) nobis imperatum est, ut in proelium intrémus. 

(i) cibus, somnus,? libid6 — per hunc circulum? curritur.4 (Seneca) 
. labor laboér-is 3m. work, toil. 

. somn-us i 2m. sleep. 


. circul-us i 2m. unending cycle. 
. curro 3 I run, continue, go on. 


BWNe 


2 Translate into Latin: 
(a) Fighting is going on. 
(b) There was a rush. 
(c) You (s.) will not be spared. 
(d) Catiline was not believed by Cicero. 


(e) An instruction had been given to Lentulus. 


161 Numerals: cardinal 11-90 and ordinal 1st-10th 
Cardinal 
I] XI tindecim 
12 XII duddecim 
13 XI trédecim 
14 XIV quattudrdecim 
15 XV quindecim 
16 XVI sédecim 
17 XVII septéndecim 
IS XVUI duodéuiginti 
19 XIX Undéuiginti 
20 XX ulginti 
30 XXX triginta 
40 XL quadraginta 
50 L quinquaginta 
60 LX sexaginta 
70 LXX septuaginta 
80 LXXX octoginta 
90 XC nonaginta 
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1 Ordinals decline like mult-us a um. 
See 54 for cardinals 1-10, 100—1,000. 


2 


Ordinal 


Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
Sth 
6th 
7th 
Sth 
Oth 
10th 


Notes 


primus (prior) 
secundus (alter) 
tértius 

quartus 

quintus 

séxtus 

septimus 
octauus 

nonus 

décimus 


EXERCISES 


162 — 


Translate these phrases: septimus filius; milites trédecim; hora tertia; triginta 


gladit; réx octauus; undéuiginti exempla; quintus pons; nonaginta ciués. 


Translate into Latin (and give the Roman numeral for the cardinal numbers): 
twenty soldiers; seventy men; the third consulship; ninety women; the fourth 


slave; eighteen battles; the first citizen; fifty ships. 


English-Latin 


Reread the text of SC(iii), then translate this passage into Latin: 


Cicero was seized by great anxiety.! He therefore spoke to himself as follows: 
‘You should realise? that you have saved the state from danger. Do not hesitate 
to demand the death penalty from the conspirators. If they are spared *-4 by you, 
the state will be harmed.? If Roman citizens are killed*+ on the say-so of a consul, 
this death penalty will be a burden on you. Nevertheless, you ought to be bold. 
I think that you won’t regret? this boldness. For you will have saved the state.’ 


1. Turn the sentence into the active, with ‘anxiety’ as subject, ‘Cicero’ as object. 


2. Use jussive subjunctive. 
3. Remember that noced/parcé take dative, so you must use impersonal passives here 


(‘they’ and ‘the state’ will be dative; ‘by you’ d + abl.). 


4. Use future perfect tense. 
5. Use fore ut + subjunctive. 
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Grammar and exercises for 5D 
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Further uses of the gerundive 


With any tense of sum, carrying the idea of obligation, duty, necessity 
(i) personally, e.g. 


milités erant reuocandi ‘the soldiers were to be called back’, ‘had to 
be recalled’, ‘needed to be recalled’ 
(11) impersonally, in the neuter singular, e.g. 


prouidendum est ‘it is to be taken care about’, ‘care needs to be 
taken’ 


eundum est ‘it is to be gone’, ‘one must go’ 
Notes 


The impersonal construction is very common with verbs which do not take a 
direct object in the accusative. These cannot be used personally in the passive, 
So appear in the passive impersonally with a number of adjustments (cf. 160), 


e.g. 
parcendum est féminae ‘it is to be spared to the woman’, ‘the 
woman must be spared’ (parco takes the dat.) 
Deponents also are used thus, e.g. 
uitendum est sapientia ‘one should use wisdom’ (ator takes the abl.) 


‘By’ a person is normally expressed by a plain dative with gerundives, e.g. 
omnia sunt paranda Caesari ‘everything is to be prepared by Caesar’. But 
where the verb in gerundive form normally takes the dative, a/ab + abl. is used 
instead, e.g. parcendum est féminae a mé ‘the woman must be spared by me’, ‘I 
must spare the woman.’ 


EXERCISES 


Form the gerundive of the following intransitive verbs and translate (using 
neuter singular, and translating ‘it must be —ed’): commoror, progredior, e6, 
itor, parco, obstd, pared, fruor (optional: peruenio, praecipis, nitor, profugio, 
accédo, festino, ctinctor, noced). 

Translate: 

(a) mihi prouidendum est. 

(b) nobis progrediendum erat. 


(c) tibi eundum erit. 
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(d) délenda est Karthago. 

(e) arx capienda erat. 

(f) dolor augendus non est. 

(g) supplicium stimendum erit. 

(h) supplicés tradendi non sunt. 
(1) 4 té cluibus parcendum est. 

(j) ciuibus 4 mé nocendum non erat. 

(k) moriendum est omnibus. (Cicero) 

(1) nil sine ratione faciendum est. (Seneca) 
' sana? 


(m) drandum est ut sit méns in corpore sano. (Juvenal) 


(n) nulli enim nisi auditiird dicendum est. (Seneca) 


1. méns ment-is 3f. mind. 
2. sdan-us a um healthy. 


3. Give the Latin for: 
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(a) I must go away. 

(b) Cicero will have to take care. 

(c) We had to go forward. 

(d) Our fatherland must be preserved. 
(e) The conspirators must be punished. 
(f) We must not harm our fatherland. 


(g) Cicero should spare no conspirator. 


timeo, metuo, uereor ‘| am afraid to/that/lest’ 
These ‘verbs of fearing’ can take an infinitive or subjunctive construction. 
They take an infinitive construction when English does, e.g. 

timed ire ‘I am afraid to go’ 

ueriti sunt dicere ‘they were afraid to say’ 


They take a subjunctive construction with né (negative ut or né ndn) when the 
meaning is “fear that/lest’. One would expect a subjunctive here: the speaker is 
uncertain about what will happen (cf. 143). E.g. 


uereor né Caesar mox redeat ‘1 am afraid that/lest Caesar will soon 
return’ 

The negative of this is expresed by né ... non, e.g. metuimus né 
Cicero satis praesidi non habeat ‘we fear that Cicero does not 
have enough of a guard’ 

The negative can also be expressed by plain wt: timent ut ad patriam 
ueniant ‘they are afraid that they will not reach their fatherland’ 
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Observe that 


fearing + né = ‘fear that/lest’ (i.e. what you want not to happen may 
happen) 

fearing + ut/né non = ‘fear that ... NOT’ (i.e. what you want to 
happen may no?) 


Notes 


1 The subjunctive is controlled by rules of sequence (see A—G Intro.(a)). 


2 Any verb of effort or precaution (i.e. which expresses the idea of apprehension, 


worry, danger or anxiety) can use this construction, e.g. 


prouidendum est né populd Romano désis ‘care must be taken lest 
you fail the Roman people’ 


3 As with purpose clauses, any reference to the subject of the main verb inside 
the clause will be reflexive; cf. 150!. 


EXERCISES 


Translate: 

(a) uereor né urbs incendatur. 

(b) prouidendum est né hostés in urbem ingrediantur. 

(c) periculum est né supplex captus interficiatur. 

(d) Cicer6d metuébat ut satis seuérus esse uidérétur. 

(e) omnés Ordinés ueriti sunt né hostés impii urbem caperent. 
(f) ctira erat né uirginés Vestalés agitarentur. 

(g) tibi haec omnia dicere uereor. 

(h) multi ctués timébant né consul satis Tratus non esset. 


(i) ante senectiitem! ciiraui ut? bene uiuerem, in senectiite! ut? bene moriar. 
bene autem mori est libenter? mort. (Seneca) 


1. senectiis senectut-is 3f. old age. 
2. ut. Is the construction ‘fearing’? 
3. libenter willingly. 


Give the Latin for: 
(a) Iam afraid that I will see the flight of the citizens. 
(b) Everyone was afraid to speak. 


(c) Cicero feared that the Senate would not be strict enough. 
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(d) A suppliant does not fear his enemies. 
(e) There is anxiety in case children are killed. 


(f) There was a danger of the city being destroyed. 


EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


Caesar, advancing against the Gallic tribe the Nervii, has pitched camp on the 
other side of a river-valley from them. As the work of building proceeds, the 
Nervii launch an unexpected attack. 


CaesatI omnia tnd tempore erant agenda: uexillum proponendum, quod 
erat Insigne cum ad arma concurri oportéret; signum tuba dandum; 
ab opere reuocandi milités; qui paulo longius aggeris petendI causa 
processerant arcessendI; aciés tnstruenda; milités cohortandi; signum 
dandum. quarum rérum magnam partem temporis breuitas et successus hostium 
impediébat ... Caesar, necessariis rébus imperatis, ad cohortandds milités quam 
in partem fors obtulit décucurrit et ad legionem decimam déuénit. (Caesar, Dé 
Bellé Gallicé 2.20.1—2 and 2.21.1) 


Caesart [hold until solved by agenda] 

uexill-um i 2n. flag 

proponendum [supply erat — watch 
out for suppression of verb ‘to 
be’ throughout this passage with 
gerundives]| 

insigne insign-is 3n. mark 

concurri [see 1607] 

tub-a ae \f. trumpet 

opus oper-is 3n. the work of building 
a camp 

agger agger-is 3m. material for an 
earthwork 


OR 
English-Latin 


procédé 3 processi | advance 
aciés acié-i 5f. battle-line 
instrud 3 I draw up 
breuitas breuitat-is 3f. shortness 
success-us us 4m. coming up close, 
approach 
necessari-us a um necessary 
fors fort-is 3f. fortune, luck 
offero offerre obtuli I bring 
décurro 3 décucurri 1 run down 
legio legion-is 3f. legion 
déuenio 4 déuéni | come down 


Translate into Latin (refer back to 145.1 for the grammar of consecutive qui 


clauses): 


(a) The suppliant stretches forth his hands towards the sort of people who are 


compassionate. 


(b) Lentulus is the sort of man everyone fears. 
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(c) He is the sort who performs wicked acts. 


(d) There is no one who doesn’t desire the harmony of all the sections of 
society. 


(e) I fear the sort of man who is always complaining. 


OR 


2 Reread the text of SD(iv), then translate this passage into Latin: 


Conscript fathers, you must! take care, lest you fail the Roman people. I, the 
consul, am prepared to” defend the safety of the state. All ranks are in agreement. 
There is not a slave who? is not prepared to? defend the state. Our land herself 
stretches forth to you suppliant hands. You must protect* our land. All are afraid 
that other conspirators may destroy our freedom. You must! take care that this 
cannot happen ever again. 


Use impersonal gerundive (n.) + dat. of ‘you’. 
pardatus ad + gerundive construction. 

Use subjunctive. 

Use gerundive in nom. with ‘land’, dat. of ‘you’. 


mow hor 
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Summary of participles 

(a) Present participles, “—ing’: Ist conj. -dns (-ant-), 2nd conj. -éns (-ent-), 3rd 
conj. -éns (-ent-), 4th con}. and 3rd/4th conj. -iéns (-ient-); cf. 122 

(b) Future participles, ‘about to —’: stem of perfect participle + -arus -ara 
-urum; cf. 81 

(c) Perfect participles (deponent) ‘having —ed’: stem of perfect participle + 
-us -a -um; (others) ‘having been —ed’; cf. 77, 119 

All are adjectives, and agree with the person or thing they describe. 


NB Only active verbs which take an object in the accusative have a passive 
participle used as an adjective. For example, wentus and imperdtus are impossible 
in that form because both come from verbs which are intransitive: wenid takes 
ad + acc., and impero takes a dative. These forms exist only in the impersonal 
perfect passive, e.g. uentum est lit. ‘it has been come’, i.e. “people have come’; 
imperatum est lit. “it has been ordered’, i.e. ‘orders have been given’. You will 
have noticed that the 4th p.p. of intransitive verbs is always given in the -wm 
form. 


EXERCISES 


Translate the participles in this list; say whether they are deponent or passive: 
commoratus, coctus, mortuus, tisus, datus, adititus, agitatus, latus, gestus, 
cognitus, cOnatus, secttus, intelléctus, loctitus, exortus, prOmissus, sumptus, 
fractus, mOtus (optional: portatus, pollicitus, inuentus, hortatus, nuntiatus, 
minatus, necatus, reductus, perfectus, uocatus, amplexus, arbitratus, seruatus, 
Instructus, dispositus, ueritus, ténsus, obsessus, questus). 


Translate these sentences: 

(a) Lentulus tenebras cOnspicatus nihilominus negauit sé mortem timé6re. 
(b) cétert custddés 4 consulibus dispositds sequébantur. 

(c) consul sécum multa loctitus supplicium stimere cOnstituerat. 

(d) Celer 4 senatti missus in agro Picén6 erat. 

(e) agmen 4 consule Instructum Catilina uidit. 


(f) Catilinae montibus et cdpiis hostium claus6! fuga erat nila. 


1. claudé 3 clausi clausus 1 shut in, cut off. 
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3 Translate into Latin using perfect participles passive to translate ‘when’ and 


‘as’ clauses. NB None of these sentences calls for the ablative absolute. 
(a) When they had captured the soldier, the guards killed him. 

(b) After the column had been seen, Catiline hurried towards it. 

(c) When the guards had been set Cicero gave them instructions. 


(d) The appearance of the column as it had been drawn up was not worthy of 
the commander. 


(e) Catiline’s soldiers advanced, using weapons previously! captured. 


1. Leave out ‘previously’. 


dum, antequam/priusquam 
1 dum + indicative ‘while’ 
dum takes the present indicative where ‘while’ means ‘at one point during’, e.g. 


dum Cicer6 haec loquitur, Catilina abiit ‘(At one point) while 
Cicero was speaking, Catiline left’ 


But imperfect indicative is used where the ‘while’ clause covers the whole period 
described by the main verb, e.g. 


dum Cicer6é sequébatur, Catilina fugiébat ‘while Cicero was 
following, Catiline was fleeing’ 
2 dum ‘until’ 


dum + indicative indicates the idea of time only, e.g. 
mané dum rediero ‘wait until I get back’ (note fut. perf.!) 


dum + subjunctive indicates anticipation or intention, e.g. 

mané dum redeam ‘wait for me to come back’ 
cf. manébat dum Catilina castra mouéret (subjunctive) ‘he was waiting for 
Catiline to move camp’; contrast mdnsit dum Catilina castra mouit (indicative) 
‘he waited until Catiline (actually) moved camp’ 


3 antequam/priusquam ‘before’ 
antequam and priusquam work rather like dum: indicative expresses purely time, 
subjunctive anticipation or intention, e.g. 
with indicative: antequam abiit, epistolam scripsit ‘before he left, 
he wrote a letter’ 
with subjunctive: Catilina abiit antequam legidnés Romdnae 
peruenirent ‘Catiline left before the Roman legions should arrive’ 


NB ante- and prius- are often split from quam, e.g. ante uéni quam uir ‘I arrived 
before the man’ (Ovid). 
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4 dum (dummodo, modo) + subjunctive 
A specialised meaning of dum is ‘provided that’, ‘on condition that’, e.g. 


omnia faciam dum amicus fias ‘1 will do anything provided you 
become my friend’ 


utpote qui (quae quod) + subjunctive 
utpote reinforces the causal sense of qui, i.e. ‘as is natural for one who’. The verb 
is subjunctive. Cf. guippe qui 145.2. E.g. 


miser sum, utpote quem Cynthia amet ‘I am wretched, as is natural 
for one whom Cynthia loves’ 


NB ut qui is also used in this way. 


EXERCISES 


EITHER 


Translate into English: 

(a) dum senatus rem considerabat, Catilina legidnés suas tnstruébat. 

(b) Catilina exspectabat, dum socil consilia Romae perficerent. 

(c) Catilina, antequam in Galliam iret, nouas cOpias ex urbe exspectabat. 

(d) dum Catilina prope Pistoriam manet, ROmae CicerOni sé coniiiratorés 
tradidérunt. 

(e) consul laetus est, dum salua sit rés publica. 


(f) t€ omnés amant mulierés, qui sts tam pulcher. (Plautus) 


OR 


Translate into Latin: 

(a) While this was happening at Rome, Catiline spoke to his soldiers. 
(b) He said, ‘I shall wait until our friends arrive.’ 

(c) ‘Provided they are safe, our plans can be completed.’ 

(d) ‘I must relate certain matters to Lentulus, before I depart for Gaul.’ 


(e) But all the time Catiline was speaking, the consul was preparing war. 


Reading exercise/Test exercise 

Note especially in reading this passage (i) the use of the participle in Latin, where 
a clause or other formulation would be needed in English; (ii) that accusative 
future and perfect participles may actually be infinitives without esse and form 
part of an indirect statement. 
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L. Tarquinius, another captured Catilinarian, gives information to the Senate, 
similar to that of Volturcius. 


post eum diem quidam L. Tarquinius ad senatum adductus erat, quem ad Catilinam 
proficiscentem ex itinere retractum aiébant. is cum sé diceret indicatirum dé 
coniuratiOne, si fidés publica data esset, iussus 4 cOnsule quae sciret édicere, 
eadem feré quae Volturcius dé paratis incendiis, dé caede bonodrum, dé itinere 
hostium senatum docet; praeterea sé missum qui Catilinae ntntiaret né eum 
Lentulus et Cethégus aliique ex conitratidne déprehénsi terrérent, eoque magis 
properaret ad urbem adcedére, quo et céterOrum anim6s reficeret et illt facilius é 
periculo Griperentur. (Sallust, Catiline 48.34) 


post (+ acc.) after dé paratis incendiis [see 119 note] 
addticé 3 addixi adductus I bring (to) —doced 2 I inform X (acc.) of Y (acc.) 
retrahd 3 retraxi retractus | drag back — qui ... nuintidret [expresses purpose] 


aid 3 I say déprehendo 3 déprehendi déprehénsus 
indico | I make a declaration, give I capture [tr. aliz ... déprehénsi ‘the 
information capture of the others ...’ — what 
fidés publica (5f. + 1/2 adj.) public does it mean literally?] 
pledge (of impunity or protection) terred 2 | frighten 
édicé 3 I declare e0 magis ‘by that much the more’ 
eadem ... quae ‘the same ... as’ adcédere = accédere 
feré almost reficid 3/4 I revive, restore 
OR 


English-Latin 
Reread the text of SE(ii), then translate this passage into Latin: 


While at Rome this punishment was being exacted! from Lentulus, Catiline drew 
up his forces. He was waiting until? troops should be sent from his allies. But 
after it was reported that Lentulus was dead and the conspiracy revealed, he 
started to make? his way through the mountains. The consul Antonius, sent by 
the senate with the purpose of* defeating him in battle, pursued him. Metellus 
also moved his camp from Picenum, to obstruct Catiline as he hurried towards 
Transalpine Gaul. After Catiline saw that he was shut in by mountains and enemy 
troops, he decided to join battle as soon as possible with Antonius, in order to 
give more? hope to his soldiers. 


Use dum + present indicative. 

Use dum + imperfect subjunctive. 

Use historic infinitive. 

Either e6 consilié ut or qui + subjunctive. 
quo + comparative adjective + subjunctive. 
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Perfect subjunctive active 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Notes 


1 2 
amau-eri-m (amarim etc.) habu-eri-m 
amau-erl-s habt-eri-s 
amau-eri-t habu-er1-t 
amau-erl-mus habu-erl-mus 
amau-erl-tis habu-eri-tis 
amau-eri-nt habu-eri-nt 

4 3/4 
audiu-eri-m (audierim etc.) cép-eri-m 
audiu-eri-s cép-eri-s 
audiu-eri-t cép-eri-t 
audiu-erl-mus cép-erl-mus 
audiu-eri-tis cép-eri-tis 
audiu-eri-nt cép-eri-nt 


3 

dix-eri-m 
dix-eri-s 
dix-eri-t 
dix-eri-mus 
dix-eri-tis 
dix-eri-nt 


1 The perfect subjunctive active is formed by taking the stem of the 3rd p.p. and 
adding -erim -eris -erit -erimus -eritis -erint. Observe that, in this respect, it is 
almost identical in form to the future perfect (see 140). (The only difference is 
that the future perfect has the Ist s. in -erd and usually a short 7 at -eris, -erimus, 
-eritis.) Note the normal active personal endings (-m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt). 


2 Note that in lst and 4th conj. the forms amd-rim etc. and audi-erim etc. are 
common. Cf. déléu-erim and délé-rim. 


Perfect subjunctive deponent 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


1 

minat-us a um sim 
minat-us a um sis 
minat-us a um sit 
minat-i ae a simus 
minat-i ae a sitis 
minat-i ae a sint 


2 

pollicit-us a um sim 
pollicit-us a um sis 
pollicit-us a um sit 
pollicit-i ae a simus 
pollicit-i ae a sitis 
pollicit-1 ae a sint 


3 

loctit-us a um sim 
lociit-us a um sis 
loctit-us a um sit 
lociit-i ae a stmus 
loctit-1 ae a sitis 
lociit-i ae a sint 
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3/4 


progréss-us a um sim 
progréss-us a um sIs 
progréss-us a um sit 
progréss-T ae a simus 
progréss-i ae a sitis 
progréss-i ae a sint 
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The perfect subjunctive deponent is formed by taking the stem of the perfect 
participle, adding the appropriate endings -us -a -um etc. to agree with the 
subject, and adding sim sis sit simus sitis sint, the present subjunctive of sum. 


— 168 
4 
Ist s. mentit-us a um sim 
2nd s.  mentit-us a um sis 
3rds. mentit-us a um sit 
Ist pl. mentit-T ae a simus 
2nd pl. mentit-1 ae a sitis 
3rd pl. mentit-i ae a sint 
Note 
169 Perfect subjunctive passive 


1 
Ist s. amat-us sim 
2nd s. amiat-us sis 
3rd s. amat-us sit 


2 

habit-us sim 
habit-us sis 
habit-us sit 


Ist pl. amat-isimus _habit-7 simus 


2nd pl. amiat-i sitis 
3rd pl. amat-i sint 


habit-i sitis 
habit-1 sint 


3 

dict-us sim 
dict-us sis 
dict-us sit 
dict-1 simus 
dict-1 sitis 
dict-1 sint 


NB The endings -us a um and -i ae a apply as above 


4 

audit-us sim 
audit-us sis 
audit-us sit 
audit-1 simus 
audit-i sitis 
audit-1 sint 


3/4 

capt-us sim 
capt-us sis 
capt-us sit 
capt-I simus 
capt-i sitis 
capt-T sint 


NB For formation of perfect subjunctive passive, see note on deponent (above) 
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Summary 


Perfect active subjunctive: 3rd p. pl. in -erim -eris -erit -erimus -eritis -erint. 
Perfect deponent/passive subjunctive: perfect participle + sim sis sit stmus 


Ssitis sint. 
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EXERCISES 


1 Form and conjugate the perfect subjunctive of these verbs (form passive 
only when requested): disp0nd (passive), cohortor, perueniO, occupd, punid 
(passive), moued, ttor, cOnficid, uereor, stim (passive) (optional: porto, 
obltuiscor, e6, possum, ferd (passive), auded, consid6, Instrud (passive), 
persequor, aduoco (passive)). 


2 Pick out the perfect subjunctives in this list, detailing tense and mood (i.e. 


indicative or subjunctive) of the others: frégisti, curaueris, mOueris, afueram, 
égisset, Instruxero, sumpserim, properauit, adlocttus sit, tisus esset, praebuerit, 
rogauerint, arbitratus erit, iussi sitis, noluimus, miseritis, dixertmus, conuocata 
sit, interfectus erit, petita sis (optional: uiceram, utnxeris, seciitae sImus, 

passa est, prohibitus sit, conuocaueritis, temptauerimus, impediuissem, 
cOnsiderauimus, exorta essem, ulsum sit, collocauerim, questus ero, 
oppresserimus). 


Use of perfect subjunctive 


The perfect subjunctive 1s used in certain constructions already met, in accordance 
with the usual rules of sequence of tenses (see R3 note 4), e.g. 


(a) Subordinate clauses in indirect speech, 147 


(b) Result clauses, tam (etc.) ... ut + subj. ‘(so) ... that’, 149, e.g. potest fieri ut 
irdatus dixerit ‘it may be that he spoke in anger’ (Cicero) 


(c) cum + subj. ‘since’, ‘although’ 126, 146 (but not usually “when’) 
(d) qui + subj. in generic or causal sense, 145 
(ce) Fearing clauses (timed (etc.) né), 163 


In these cases it should be translated as a plain past (‘I —ed’) or perfect (‘I have 
—ed’), whichever fits better. 


Perfect subjunctive: independent usages 


The use of the present subjunctive in an imperative or potential sense has already 
been met (152 and 158). The perfect subjunctive is also used in these senses, e.g. 
(a) Jussive: né petiueris ‘do not seek’ (= noli petere) 


(b) Potential: dixerit aliquis ‘someone may say’; errduerim fortasse “I may/ 
could perhaps have been wrong’. 
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EXERCISES 
EITHER 


Translate into English: 

(a) ti né quaesieris ... (Horace) 

(b) nullam aciem, nillum proelium timueris. (Livy) 
(c) né hostibus cesseris. 

(d) nulli inuideris. 

(e) né restiteris. 

(f) quis tibi hoc dixerit? 


OR 


Translate into Latin (using né + perfect subjunctive for prohibitions): 


(a) Do not be daring. 

(b) Do not reveal this plan. 
(c) Do not give yourself up. 
(d) Do not harm the state. 
(e) Do not kill the consul. 


(f) Someone may assert. 


Indirect (reported) questions 


Section 5 


You have already met indirect statements (‘I say that’: 98-9, 148) and indirect 
commands (‘I tell/urge/persuade etc. someone to’: 136). Consider the following 


examples: 
(a) rogoé quid facias ‘I ask what you are doing’. 


(b) nesciuit cur uénisset ‘he did not know why he had come’. 


(c) quaero quo itirus sts ‘I am enquiring to where you are about to go’. 


All these report direct questions: (a) ‘What are you doing?’ (b) ‘Why have you 
come?’ etc. Quite simply, Latin reports these questions in exactly the same way 
that English does, except that the verb is in the subjunctive. All you have to do 
is to translate the subjunctive as ifit were the identical tense of the indicative. 


Notes 


num (or an) in indirect questions mean ‘if, ‘whether’; num quis means ‘if 


anyone’ (cf. né quis, si quis 136°, 145, 144'; forms 14). 


necne in indirect questions means ‘or not’. 


As with indirect statements and commands, references to the subject of the 


main verb are reflexive, e.g. 
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Caesar milités rogauit utrum sé audire possent necne ‘Caesar asked 
the soldiers whether they could hear him (= Caesar) or not’ 
Where Latin uses future participle + sim/essem to express the future, you 
should translate this into a simpler future in English, e.g. 


Strobilus nesciuit ubi aulam célatirus esset ‘Strobilus did not know 
where he was about to hide the pot’, i.e. ‘would hide the pot’ (see 81) 


EXERCISES 


Translate these sentences: 

(a) omnés rogant num seruds accéperit Catilina. 

(b) nescit consul utrum ad urbem an ad Galliam Catilina itirus sit. 
(c) Metellus sciébat quo Catilina progresstirus esset. 

(d) némo scit quot milités habuerit Manlius. 

(e) nescid quantam praedam Catilina adeptus sit. 

(f) ciués rogant num consul conitratorés piinire constituerit. 

(g) quis rogauit utrum ignauus esset Lentulus necne? 

(h) Sallustius narrat qualis Tulliani faciés fuerit. 

(i) omnés scimus quot legiOnés Catilina tstriixerit. 

(j) cOnsulés rogauérunt num copiae Catilinae magnae futirae essent. 
(k) sctre uelim utrum Catiltna an consul uictirus sit. 


(1) rogaui utrum Catilina ipse suds milités in proelium diixisset necne. 


EITHER 


Translate these sentences: 
(a) scribis té uelle scire qui sit status! rét piblicae. (Cicero) 
(b) quid faciendum sit, 4 faciente discendum? est. (Seneca) 


(c) considerabimus quid fécerit, quid faciat, quid factirus sit. (Cicero) 


3 


(d) ufuam an? moriar, nilla est in mé metus.* (Ennius) 


(e) nihil est difficilius quam quid deceat uidére. (Cicero) 


stat-us tis 4m. situation. 

disco 3 | learn. 

an or (note that there is no preceding utrum). 
metus (unusually) is f. here. 


i aa 
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OR 


Translate into Latin (see R3 note 4 for strict rules): 

(a) I would like to tell you why you have been called together. 

(b) You all know how idle Lentulus has been. 

(c) Do not tell me how many enemies are pursuing us. 

(d) I urge you to remember how much hope you have placed in this battle. 


(ec) Someone may ask why we are fighting. 


Conditional clauses: ‘if X had happened, Y would have happened’ 


Where a si (‘if’) clause uses the pluperfect subjunctive and the main clause 
uses a pluperfect subjunctive, the meaning is ‘if X had happened, Y would have 
happened’ (cf. 144), e.g. 


st Catilinam uidissem, figissem ‘if I had seen Catiline, I would have fled’ 


si effugissent, Roma déléta esset ‘if they had escaped, Rome would 
have been destroyed’ 


Notes 


1 This meaning is sometimes expressed by imperfect subjunctives (see 144°). 


Mixtures of the set formulae are also possible, e.g. si hoc fécissem, laetus essem 
‘If I had done this, I would (now) be happy.’ 


EXERCISES 


EITHER 


Translate into English: 

(a) nisi Lentulus ignauus fuisset, rés publica magno in periculd fuisset. 

(b) si conitratorés diuitias habuissent, Catilinae sé numquam aditnxissent. 

(c) Catiltnae milités, nisi eds necessittidd pugnare coégisset, effugere conati 
essent. 

(d) ulcisset Catiltna, nisi Fortiina eT inuidisset. 


(e) si Catiltnae satis frimenti fuisset, in montibus man€re cOnstituisset. 


OR 

Translate into Latin: 

(a) You would all have lived your life in exile, if I had not made this plan. 
(b) If Lentulus had been brave, our danger would not now be so great.! 


(c) If you had possessed wealth, you would now be fighting against me.! 
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(d) Catiline would have gone into exile, if he had foreseen the idleness of 
Lentulus. 


(e) If Catiline had not made a speech, his soldiers would not have realised how 
much danger there was. 


1. Use s7+ plupf. subj., impf. subj. 


quominus, quin + subjunctive 


quominus (= quo minus, ‘so that ... not’) is used after verbs of preventing, 
hindering, restraining, obstructing, and is an extension of the purpose or result 
clause constructions already met (149, 155). The best translation in these 
circumstances is usually ‘from —ing’, e.g. 


mé impedit qudminus eam ‘he hinders me so that I cannot go / from 
going’ 

eis obstitit quominus irent ‘he stood in their way so that they could 
not go’, ‘he opposed their departure’ 


naués uento tenébantur quominus in portum uenire possent ‘the 
ships were prevented by the wind from coming (= ‘so that they 
could not come’) into the harbour’ 


NB See further Reference Grammar S2(f). 

quin (qui né ‘how not?’) is generally found in a negative context and has a number 

of usages of deliberative, consecutive and indirect force using the subjunctive: 

(a) After negative expressions of preventing, e.g. nil té impedit quin eas 
‘nothing prevents you from going / so that you cannot go’ 

(b) Meaning ‘but that’, ‘without’, ‘that not’ in negative contexts, e.g. numquam 
eum uideod quin rideam ‘J never see him but that I laugh / without laughing’, 
numquam égressus sum quin uidérer ‘1 never went out but that I was seen / 
without being seen’; némo tam sapiéns est quin erret ‘no one is so wise but 
that he makes a mistake / that he does not make a mistake’ 

Note also the expressions facere non possum quin ‘1 cannot do (a thing) but 
that’, ‘I cannot help —ing’; fier? ndn potest quin ‘it cannot come about but 
that ...’, ‘it is impossible that ... not’; On multum abest quin ‘it is not far 
from being the case that ...’ 

(c) In certain negative expressions of doubting meaning ‘(but) that’, e.g. dubium 
non est quin ‘there is no doubt (but) that ...’; m6 dubito quin ‘I do not doubt 
(but) that ...’; dubitari non potest quin ‘it cannot be doubted (but) that’. 

Examine the following examples: 

non dubium erat quin Catilina uincerétur ‘there was no doubt that 
Catiline was being defeated’ 
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némo dubitabit quin Lentulus ignduus fuerit “no one will doubt that 
Lentulus was a coward’ 


némo est quin sciat ‘everyone knows’ 


fiert non potest quin rés piblica salua sit ‘it is impossible that the 
state will not be safe’ 


Catilina facere non poterat quin fristra loquerétur ‘Catiline could 
not help speaking to no purpose’ 
NB See further Reference Grammar Q2(a), S2(a) 3(i)-(iv), S2(e). 


EXERCISES 


EITHER 

Translate into English: 

(a) impedior quominus tibi narrem quid Catilina dixerit. 

(b) nec aetas impedit quominus et céterarum rérum et in primis agri colendi 
studia teneamus. (Cicero) 

(c) non dubium est quin Catiltna conitrator fuerit. 

(d) quin loquar, numquam mé potes déterrére.! (Plautus) 

(e) dubitari non potest quin Fortiina Catilinae inuiderit. 

(f) quis dubitet quin in uirttite drtuitiae sint? (Cicero) 

(g) némo est tam senex qui sé annum n6n putet posse utuere. (Cicero) 

(h) non potest iticundé uiur nisi cum uirtite utuatur. (Cicero) 


1. déterred 2 | frighten off, prevent. 
2. iticundé happily. 


OR 

Translate into Latin (see note above for references to Reference Grammar 
discussions): 

(a) Nothing stops you from speaking. ! 

(b) There is no doubt that? this is true. 

(c) Catiline was prevented from? leaving the mountains. 

(d) Iam being held back by necessity from following the rest of the army.* 
(e) There was no doubt that Catiline was forced to fight. 

quominus or quin. 

quin. 


né or quominus. 
‘T hold back’ = tened 2; né or qudminus. 


a Pa 
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EITHER 
Reading exercise / Test exercise 


In indirect speech there are three basic constructions: (i) statements are expressed 
by acc. + inf.; (ii) commands by ut/né + subjunctive; (iii) indirect questions by 
a question word + subjunctive. As you know, subordinate clauses within it also 
have subjunctive verbs. You need also to know that in extended passages, indirect 
commands are often represented by subjunctive alone. In reading, the most 
important thing is to be aware when such an extended passage begins: once the 
fact of indirect speech is spotted, the next thing is to remember that the tense of 
the introductory verb will affect the tense of all subjunctives. 


Caesar has just won a battle at the river Arar against one canton (pag-us 1 2m.) 
of the migrating Helvetii. They send him an embassy, headed by Divico. 


is ita cum Caesare €git: sI pacem populus ROmanus cum Heluetits faceret, in eam 
partem itirds atque ibi futtiros ubi eds Caesar cOnstituisset atque esse uoluisset; 
sin bell6 persequi perseuéraret, reminiscerétur et ueteris incommod? et pristinae 
uirtitis Heluetisrum. quod improuiso tinum pagum adortus esset, cum ei qui 
flimen transissent suis auxilium ferre non possent, né ob eam rem aut suae 
magnopere uirtiti tribueret aut ipsOs déspiceret. sé ita 4 patribus maidribusque 
suis didicisse, ut magis uirttite quam dold contenderent aut Insidits niterentur. 
quaré né committeret ut is locus ubi cOnstitissent ex calamitate populi Romani et 


internecidne exercitUs nOmen caperet aut memoriam proderet. 


is = Diuico 

ago 3 égiI deal, do business [indirect 
speech begins after the colon] 

faceret [indirect: it represents either 
faciat (‘were to make’) or faciet 
(‘is going to make’)] 

ituros, futiirds sc. esse: ‘they would 
go ... and stay’ [both refer to the 
Helvetii] 

constituo 3 constitui I place, put 

sin but if 

perseuéraret [indirect: represents 
either perseuéret (‘were to 
continue’) or perseuérabit (‘is 
going to continue’)] 

perseuéro | I continue 

reminiscerétur [indirect command] 

reminiscor 3 dep. I remember (+ gen.) 


(Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd 1, 13.3—7) 


incommod-um i 2n. misfortune 
[inflicted by the Helvetii upon L. 
Cassius in 107] 

pristin-us a um former 

quod ‘as for the fact that’ [the reported 
speech continues | 

improuiso unexpectedly 

adorior 4 dep. adortus | attack 

fliimen flimin-is 3n. river 

transeo transire transit | cross 

né [introduces an indirect command, 
negative] 

suae [hold until solved] 

tribud 3 | attribute [1.e. ‘it’, ‘the fact 
that’ — the quod clause is the object 
of this verb] 

ipsos [1.e. the Helvetii] 

déspicié 3/4 | look down on 
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sé [i.e. the Helvetii] consisto 3 constiti I stop 
disco 3 didici I learn internecio internecion-is 3f. killing, 
contendo 3 I struggle, fight slaughter 
quaré therefore memori-a ae \f. remembrance, record 
né [introduces another negative prodo 3 | hand down, transmit; 
indirect command] produce 


258 


committeret [tr. ‘act in such a way’ | 


NB For rules governing conditions in indirect speech, see Reference Grammar 
R4(b). 


OR 
English-Latin 
Reread the text of SF (i), then translate this passage into Latin: 


“You can see, soldiers, in what danger our affairs are. Two armies prevent us from 
leaving these mountains without a battle. If we had not relied upon Lentulus, we 
would have already escaped. Now, however, we must fight, for our fatherland, 
for our liberty and for our lives. Do not be! cowards. If we win? there is no doubt 
that? safety is ours. If we yield? through fear, nothing will stop us from* being 
butchered.’ 


né + perfect subjunctive. 

Use future perfect. 

quin + subjunctive. 

quominus + subjunctive or quin + subjunctive. 


get 
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Gerunds: -nd- forms, ‘—ing’ 


We have already seen that verbs can form adjectives (i.e. participles and 
gerundives), when they act like adjectives agreeing with nouns or pronouns, e.g. 


ndue capta nautae effiigérunt ‘with the ship captured, the sailors 


fled’ 


hic homo monendus est ‘this man is to be / must be warned’. 


Verbs can also form nouns. As such, verbs take the form of the infinitive, or 
the gerund, which has exactly the same forms as the neuters of the gerundive 
(see 151). The declension is as follows (acc. to abl. as for 2n. nouns): 


nom. 


acc. 


gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


nom. 
acc. 


gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


I 

‘loving’ 
ama-re 
ama-nd-um 
ama-re 
ama-nd-1 
ama-nd-o 
ama-nd-o 


4 

‘hearing’ 
audi-re 
audi-é-nd-um 
audi-re 
audi-é-nd-1 
audi-é-nd-6 
audi-é-nd-6 


2 3 
‘having’ ‘speaking’ 
habé-re dic-e-re 


habé-nd-um = dic-é-nd-um 
habé-re dic-e-re 
habé-nd-1 dic-é-nd-1 
habé-nd-6 dic-é-nd-o 
habé-nd-6 dic-é-nd-6 


3/4 
‘capturing’ 
cap-e-re 
capi-é-nd-um 
cap-e-re 
capi-é-nd-1 
capi-é-nd-6 
capi-é-nd-6 


Deponents have exactly the same forms and active meaning, 1.e. mina-nd-um 
‘threatening’, pollice-nd-um ‘promising’, loqu-e-nd-um ‘speaking’, menti-e-nd-um 
‘lying’, progredi-e-nd-um ‘advancing’. 
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Usages 


The infinitive is used as a noun-gerund in e.g. dulce est amare ‘it is sweet to_ 
make love’, ‘love-making is pleasant’. Here amare is noun-subject. Cf. cupid 
succurrere ‘I desire to help’, ‘I like helping’. Here the infinitive is a noun- 
object. With prepositions, the -nd- form is used, e.g. ad amandum ‘with a view 
to loving’. 


ad + acc. ‘for the purpose of”, e.g. ad dicendum ‘for the purpose of speaking’, 
‘with a view to speaking’. The gerund may take an object, e.g. ad nauem 
capiendum ‘to capture the ship’. In this, and similar cases, Latin often writes ‘to 
the ship to-be-captured’, i.e. turning the gerund into a gerundive, to agree with 
the noun, i.e. ad nduem capiendam. This is called ‘gerundival attraction’. See 
note 3 below for another example, and cf. 152.2 (gerundives). 


causa@/gratid + gen. ‘for the sake of’, ‘for the purpose of”, e.g. dicendi causa 
‘for the sake of speaking’ (note word-order); habendi gratia ‘for the sake of 
having’, ‘in order to have’. ‘For the sake of capturing the ships’ could be naués 
capiendi causa or (with gerundival attraction) nduium capiendadrum causa. See 
note 2 above. 


In the abl., e.g. dicendo ‘by speaking’, omittendd ‘by omitting’ (cf. innuendd 
‘by hinting’), e.g. inus homo nobis ciinctando restituit rem ‘one man (i.e. Q. 
Fabius Maximus Cunctator) restored our fortunes by delaying’ (Ennius). 


NB Remember the irregular gerunds eund-um ‘going’ (e0), oriund-um ‘rising’ 
(orior). Faciundum ‘making’, ‘doing’, gerundum ‘doing’ etc. are also found, for 
faciendum/gerendum. The key vowel was originally -u-. 


EXERCISES 


Form, translate and decline the gerunds of the following verbs: exorior, 
dormi6, pet, ndsco, fugio, commoror, tened, e6 (optional: uolud, uulnero, 
occid6, uersor, reperio, ago, gerd, taced). 

Translate into English: 

(a) ad ttendum. 

(b) eundi causa. 

(c) discédendo. 

(d) resistendi gratia. 

(e) ad uulnerandum. 

(f) uidendo. 

(g) uoluendt causa. 
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3 Translate into Latin for (using gerunds): 
(a) To wound. 
(b) For the purpose of delaying. 
(c) By holding. 
(d) For the sake of arising. 
(e) To assist. 
(f) Of seeking. 
(g) In doing. 


4 Translate these sentences or phrases saying whether gerund or gerundive is 
being used: 


(a) ad milités uulnerandos. 

(b) mihi eundum est. 

(c) progrediendt causa. 

(d) militibus nominandis. 

(e) fortiter resistendo. 

(f) ad corpora uoluenda. 

(g) sauciis ab integris succurrendum erat. 

(h) conitiratorés consul praetoribus ptiniendds tradidit. 

(1) discédendi gratia. 

(j) ad exercitum instruendum. 

(k) hominis méns! discend6? alitur? et cdgitandd. (Cicero) 
(1) nihil tam difficile est quin quaerend6 inuestigari* possit. (Terence) 
. méns ment-is 3f. mind. 

. disco 3 I learn. 


. alitur ‘is fed’, ‘grows’. 
. Inuestigd | I trace out. 
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176 quisque and quisquam 
quisque means ‘each and every’, ‘everyone’. It is often used with the superlative, 
e.g. optimus quisque ‘each and every best (male)’, ‘all the best men’; pessima 
quaeque ‘each and every most wicked woman’, ‘all the most wicked women’. 


quisquam means ‘anyone’, ‘any’ and is normally found in negative contexts, e.g. 
nec quisquam ‘and not anyone’, ‘and no one’. 


quisque and quisquam decline like quis (29) + -que/-quam. Note that the neuter 
of gquisquam is quicquam and the neuter of quisque is quidque or quodque. 
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177 uterque 


uterque means ‘both’, ‘each (of two)’ and declines as follows: 


S. 
m. f n. 
nom. utér-que utr-a-que utr-um-que 
acc. utr-um-que utr-am-que — utr-Wm-que 
gen. <———-_ utr-Tus-que ———_ 
dat. <—_——_utr-Tls-que ———> 


abl. utr-d-que _utr-a-que —_—utr-d-que 


pl. 
nom.  utt-1-que utr-aé-que utr-a-que 
acc. utr-ds-que utr-as-que utr-a-que 
gen. utr-Orim-que utr-arim-que —_utr-Orum-que 
dat. hr is que 
abl. <—___utr-Is-que ———_____> 


Cf. alter, nillus, totus, tinus, sdlus etc., which also decline exactly like mult-us a 
um except for the gen. s. in -ius and the dat. s. in -7. 


178 4th declension neuter corn-d ds: ‘horn’, ‘wing of army’ 
x pl. 
nom./voc. corni comu-a 
acc. cornu cormu-a 
gen. corni-s cornu-um 
dat. cornu corn-ibus 
abl. cornu cormn-ibus 


NB The only other noun of this type you are likely to meet is gena ‘knee’ (cf. 
“‘genuflect’, to bend the knee). 


EXERCISES 


EITHER 


1 Translate into English: 
(a) pessimus quisque coniurationi ignoscit. 


(b) stultissimus quisque haec intellegere potest. 
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(c) nec quisquam hoc dicere ausus est. 
(d) interdicitque! omnibus né quemquam interficiant. (Caesar) 
(e) in omni arte* optimum quidque rarissimum? est. (Cicero) 


(f) remedia utrtusque fortiinae. (Title of a book by the fourteenth-century 
Italian Petrarch) 


(g) ti mihi uidéris utrumque factiirus. (Cicero) 

(h) aut enim némo aut, si quisquam, ille sapiéns* fuit. (Cicero) 
(i) pro sé quisque ad populum loquébatur. (Cicero) 

(j) ... nec quisquam ex agmine tanto audet adire uirum. (Virgil) 
interdico 3 (+ dat.) I forbid. 

ars art-is 3f. art. 


rar-us a um rare. 
sapiéns sapient-is wise. 


ee Se 


OR 
2 Translate into Latin: 
(a) All the best men resist their enemies. 
(b) Nor did the commander send anyone wounded into battle. 
(c) The commander of each of the two armies encouraged his soldiers. 
(d) It is not possible to say anything good.! 
(e) Petretus encouraged each individual. 


(f) By relating each man’s deeds he encouraged the soldiers. 


1. ‘good’: genitive; cf. quid negoti. 


179 Further comparative clauses 
1 atquelac 
atque/ac is used after adjectives or adverbs which express ‘likeness’ or 
“‘unlikeness’, such as idem ‘the same’, alius ‘different’, ‘other’, aliter ‘differently’, 
contra ‘opposite’, ‘contrary’, par ‘equal’, pariter ‘equally’, perinde ‘in like 
manner’, similis ‘like’, ‘similar’, e.g. 


iussérunt simulacrum Iouis, contra atque antea fuerat, ad orientem 
conuertere ‘they ordered (them) to turn the statue of Jupiter 
towards the East, contrary to what it had been before’ 
perinde égit ac dixit ‘he acted just as he said’ 
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2 Correlatives 


You have already met ut meaning ‘as’, which acts as a correlative to sic or ita 
‘thus’, e.g. ut ti imperas, sic/ita ego facid ‘as you order, so I do’. In the same 
way, tam ‘so’ is answered by quam ‘as’, e.g. 
tam beatus erat ille quam miser ego ‘he was as (lit. so) happy as I 
unhappy’ 
tot ‘so many’ 1s answered by quot ‘as many’, e.g. 
tot uirt sunt quot feéminae ‘so many men there are, as many (as) 
(there are) women’, ‘there are as many men as women’ 
Cf. tantus (‘so great’) ... quantus (‘as great’, ‘as’); talis (‘of such a sort’) ... 
qualis (‘of which sort’, ‘as’), e.g. 
tanta sapientia ei inest quanta uis ‘there is so great wisdom in 
him as great (as there is) force’, ‘he is as much brain as 
brawn’ 
talem uirtiitem praebébat qudalem Hordatius ‘he showed bravery of 
such a sort as the sort (which) Horatius (showed)’ 


3 Unreal comparisons 


quasi, uelut, tamquam mean ‘as if, ‘as though’ and (with or without sz added) 
take a subjunctive where the comparison is unreal or hypothetical. Constructions 
under 179.1 add sz, e.g. 
ita sé gerit quasi stultus sit ‘he is behaving as though he were a fool’ 
(but he is not) 
perinde agit ac si hostis sit ‘he acts just as though he were an 
enemy’ (but is not) 


EXERCISES 


1 Translate into English: 


(a) Catiltna aliter ac Petréius ratus erat agébat. 

(b) tam ignauus erat Gabinius quam Lentulus. 

(c) perinde atque eI imperatum erat, sic Manlius égit. 
(d) rés gestae sunt contra atque exspectauerat Petréius. 
(e) loquitur quasi stultus sit. 


2 Translate these sentences: 


(a) nihil est homint tam timendum quam inuidia. (Cicero) 


(b) nihil est tam fallax quam uita himana, nihil tam Insididsum. (Seneca) 
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(c) quot hominés, tot sententiae. (Terence) 
(d) plérique habére amicum talem uolunt, qualés ipst esse non possunt. (Cicero) 


(e) parut sic iacent, tamquam omnino sine anim sint. (Cicero) 


inuidi-a ae \f. envy, hatred insidids-us a um dangerous 
fallax fallac-is deceitful parut = babies 

hiimdan-us a um human omnino altogether, completely 
OPTIONAL 


3. Translate into Latin (using comparative clauses): 
(a) This man is as good as that man. 
(b) My son is acting against my wishes. 
(c) You are the sort of person that your father was. 
(d) He is acting differently from the way he was told to. 
(e) I will act in accordance with your commands. 


(f) He was walking as though he had been wounded. 


EITHER 
Reading exercises / Test exercises 


1 The speaker is Cato the Censor (234-149). He is talking about old age with 
Gaius Laelius (b. 186) and Publius Scipio Africanus (Minor) (c. 185-129), who 
are pictured as young men at the time of the conversation. His particular theme 
here is what can be done to overcome what are normally seen as the peculiar 
drawbacks of old age. 


resistendum, Laeli et Scipio, senectiti est etusque uitia diligentia compénsanda 
sunt, pugnandum tamquam contra morbum sic contra senectiitem, habenda 
ratid ualétidinis, itendum exercitatidnibus modicis, tantum cibi et pdtidnis 
adhibendum, ut reficiantur uirés, nOn opprimantur. nec uéro corpori 
sdlum subueniendum est, sed mentt atque animo multd magis; nam haec 5 
quoque, nisi tamquam limini oleum instillés, exstinguuntur senectiite. et 
corpora quidem exercitationum défatigatione ingrauéscunt, anim? autem 
sé exercendo leuantur. nam quos ait Caecilius ‘cOmicés stultds senés’, hos 
significat crédulos obliuidsos dissolitds, quae uitia sunt nOn senectitis, sed 
inertis ignauae somniculdsae senectitis. ut petulantia, ut libidd magis est 10 
aduléscentium quam senum, nec tamen omnium aduléscentium, sed non 
proborum, sic ista senilis stultitia, quae déliratio appellari solet, senum leutum 
est, non omnium. (Cicero, Dé Senectiite (Cat6 Maior) 35-6) 
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senectus senectut-is 3f. old age 

uiti-um i 2n. fault, shortcoming 

compénso | I balance 

pugnandum sc. est [note the ellipse 
of est, which is understood from 
the previous part of the sentence 
resistendum ... est (also in line 2: 
habenda; line 3: utendum; line 4: 
adhibendum)| 

tamquam just as, as though 

morb-us 1 2m. disease 

ratio ration-is 3f. method, regimen 

ualétudd ualétidin-is 3f. health 

exercitatid exercitation-is 3f. exercise 

modic-us a um moderate 

potio potion-is 3f. drink 

adhibeo 2 | use 

reficid 3/4 | refresh 

corpori [hold until solved, reading as 
a phrase with sdl/um|] 

subuenio 4 (+ dat.) I help 

méns ment-is 3f. mind 

liimen limin-is 3n. light 

ole-umT 2n. oil 

instilld 1 1 drop X (acc.) into Y (dat.) 
[note mood of imstillés: subjunctive 
expressing generalised 2nd s. (see 
158.2)] 

exstinguo 3 I quench, put out 
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quidem indeed [emphasising corpora] 

défatigatid défatigation-is 3f. 
exhaustion, weariness 

ingrauésco 3 I grow heavier 
(i.e. stiffer) 

exerceo 2 I train, exercise 

leud | I relieve [the prevalent 
metaphor centres on the stems 
grau- ‘heavy’, leu- ‘light’ ] 

ait *(he) calls’ 

Caecilius = C. Statius, an early 
Roman comic poet 

cOmic-us a um comic 

significo | I mean 

crédul-us a um credulous 

obliuids-us a um forgetful 

dissolit-us a um slack 

iners inert-is idle 

somniculds-us a um drowsy 

ut [hold until solved] 

petulanti-a ae \f. impudence, 
waywardness 

aduléscéns aduléscent-is 3m. youth 

prob-us a um honest, upright 

senil-is e of old men 

stultiti-a ae \f. foolishness 

déliratio déliration-is 3f. dementia, 
dotage, madness 

leu-is e frivolous, weak 


The rape of Ceres’ daughter Proserpina. She is picking flowers with her 
girlfriends. Her uncle, the god of the Underworld, Pluto, sees her, falls in love 
with her and snatches her off to Hades. Suspension of adjective in the first half 
of the line is particularly noticeable in this piece. (See 180.4.3 and 186 for the 


metre.) 


filia, cOnsuétis ut erat comitata puellis, 
errabat niid6 per sua prata pede, 

ualle sub umbrosa locus est aspergine multa 
tuidus ex altd désilientis aquae. 

tot fuerant illic, quot habet natira, colorés, 
pictaque dissimilt flore nitébat humus, 

quam simul aspexit, ‘comités, accédite’, dixit 

‘et mécum plén6s flore referte sintis!’ 
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praeda puellaris anim6s prolectat inanis, 
et non sentitur sédulitate labor. 


Proserpina wanders off, by chance not followed by any of her friends. 

hanc uidet et ulsam patruus uélociter aufert, 
régnaque caeruleis in sua portat equis, 

illa quidem clamabat, ‘i6, carissima mater, 
auferor!’ ipsa suds abscideratque sinis: 

panditur interea Ditt uia, namque diurnum 
limen inassuéti ux patiuntur equt. 

at chorus aequalis, cumulatae flore ministrae, 

“Persephoné’, clamant ‘ad tua dona uen!!’ 

ut clamata silet, montis ululatibus implent, 

et feriunt maesta pectora ntida mani. 


consuétis [hold until solved] 

consuét-us a um usual 

comito | I accompany 

erro | I wander 

nudo [hold until solved] 

nid-us a um naked 

prat-a orum 2n. pl. meadows 

uallis uall-is 3f. valley 

umbros-us a um shady 

aspergo aspergin-is 3f. spray 

tiuid-us a um wet [read aspergine 
multa ttuidus as one phrase] 

alt-um 7 2n. high place 

désilid 4 | leap down [read ex alto 
désilientis aquae as one phrase, 
dependent on aspergine] 

tot ... quot as Many ... as 

color color-is 3m. colour 

picta [hold until solved] 

pingo 3 pinxi pictus I paint 

dissimil-is e diverse 

flos flor-is 3m. flower 

nited 2 I shine 

humus [remember this is f.] 

simul as soon as 

aspicio 3/4 aspext I spot 

plénos [hold until solved: plénus takes 
gen. or abl. when it means ‘full of] 


(Ovid, Fast 4.425—34 and 445— 


refero referre I bring back 

sin-us us 4m. fold of garment, 
bosom 

puellar-is e girlish 

prolecto | I entice away 

indn-is e vain, empty 

sentitur [passive: await subject] 

sédulitas sédulitat-is 3f. earnest 
application, concentration 

uisam [refers to Proserpina] 

patru-us 2m. uncle 

uélociter swiftly 

régna [hold until solved] 

régn-um 7 2n. kingdom, realm 

caeruleis [hold until solved] 

caerule-us a um dark 

portat sc. ‘her’ 

quidem indeed 

id help! 

car-us a um dear 

suos [hold until solved] 

abscindo 3 abscidt | tear apart 

-que ‘even’ 

panditur [passive: await subject] 

pando 3 I open 

Dis Dit-is 3m. Hades, Pluto [Dit = 
dative of agent, ‘by’] 

namque for in fact 


54) 
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diurn-us a um of the day [don’t stop 
reading at the line-end] 

liimen limin-is 3n. light 

inassuéti [hold until solved] 

inassuét-us a um unaccustomed 

uix with difficulty 

chor-us t 2m. group 

aequal-is e of the same age 

cumuld | I load 

ministr-a ae \f. attendant 
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cumuldtae ... ministrae [in apposition 
to chorus aequalis| 
Persephoné [vocative] 
don-um 7 2n. gift 
siled 2 Tam silent 
ululat-us us 4m. cry, wail 
impleo 2 | fill X (acc.) with Y (abl.) 
maesta [hold until solved] 20 
maest-us a um sad 
pectus pector-is 3n. breast 


OR 
English-Latin 
Reread the text of 5G(iii) and then translate this passage into Latin: 


When the fighting! was finished, you would have seen many corpses in the place. 
It was also possible to see? how much daring! there had been in Catiline and in 
his army. Each man had fallen in the place which he had seized by fighting. Nor 
had anyone run away. Catiline, who had run into the middle of the enemy for the 
purpose of dying quickly, was found far from his own men. He still retained the 
ferocity of expression? he had had? when‘ alive. But the victory was not a joyful 
event for the Romans. All the best men had died or been wounded seriously. 
Those who had come out for the purpose of stripping corpses found not only 
enemies, but also friends and relatives as they turned over the cadavers. There 
were both joy and sorrow in the camp that night. 


Do not use a gerund here, but a noun. 

Use uidéri poterat (lit. ‘it could be seen’). 

Do not forget to insert a qui clause here, though English neglects it. 
Not needed: use adj. alone, agreeing with subj. 


ae de eee 
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Roman poetry 
1 Introduction 


Consider the following lines from Pope’s Epistle to a Lady (1735): 
Pleasures the Sex, as Children Birds, pursue, 
Still out of Reach, but never out of View 


Put bluntly, it means “The (female) sex pursues pleasures as children pursue 
birds; the pleasures remain out of reach, but never out of view.’ The utterance is 
different from prose in a number of important ways: 


(a) It is in metre. 

(b) The word-order is different from prose. 

(c) It is very compressed (‘pursue’ serves for both limbs of the first line). 

(d) It is cleverly balanced (e.g. the balance of ‘Pleasures [object] the Sex 
[subject] as Children [subject] Birds [object]’). 

(e) The image is striking: women pursuing pleasure as children pursue birds. 


Until one gets used to it, reading this sort of poetry, even in English, is quite 
hard work. Balance, compression, striking word-order and powerful imagery 
are all features of Latin poetry too, and since Latin is an inflected language, 
the dislocation of expected symmetry by means of calculated asymmetry 
(= uariatio) can be that much more violent. But no less important to a Roman 
poet is balance. Consider the following haunting lines from Virgil: 


tum pingués agni, et tum mollissima uina, 
tum somni dulcés, dénsaeque in montibus umbrae 


‘then fat the lambs, and then most sweet the wine, 
then sleep (is) sweet, and deep on the mountains (are) the shadows’ 


Observe the compression (no verbs), and the balance with variety. Of the four 
cola (limbs), three start with tum, but not the fourth; the first line runs adjective— 
noun, adjective-noun; the second runs noun—adjective, adjective(prepositional 
phrase)}-noun. The metre adds to the effect by being slow and heavy, and 
allowing, unusually, two adjacent vowels (agni ef) their full value. (Note that in 
line 2 dénsaeque in the -e of -que is, as normally, lost before the following 7-.) 

The word-order of the above example is not, however, difficult. Generally, 
Roman poets do not go in for extremes of word-order (or hyperbaton, ‘leap- 
frog’, as the technical term is). Here is an example of an extreme word-order 
from that most arch and sophisticated of poets, Ovid: 
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si quis qui quid agam forte requirat erit 

‘If there will perhaps be anyone who asks what I am doing’ 

(Natural order would be si quis forte erit qui requirat quid agam.) 
One can compare the strained balance of the Ovid with e.g. Sidney’s 

Vertue, beautie and speeche did strike, wound, charme 

My heart, eyes, ears, with wonder, love, delight. 
In both English and Latin there is a limit to how much one can take of this sort 
of thing. 

(See further L. P. Wilkinson, Golden Latin Artistry, Cambridge, 1963, Chapter 8. 

Bristol Classical Press reprint 1985.) 


2 Rhetorical features of Latin prose and poetry 


Here are the technical terms, with examples, for some of the most important 

figures of Latin writing: 

(a) Ellipse (sometimes called by its Greek term apo koinou): a figure in which 
a word or words needed to complete the sense are understood from another 
part of the sentence, e.g. 

Player King (Hamlet I1.1ii): 
[thirty years have passed] 
Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands 
Unite 
i.e. ‘since love (united) our hearts’. 


(b 


wm 


Antithesis: a figure in which ideas are sharply contrasted by the use of 
words of opposite or very different meaning, e.g. 


Pope (Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot) on the danger of flatterers: 


Of all mad Creatures, if the Learn’d are right, 
It is the Slaver kills, and not the Bite. 


‘Slaver’ and ‘Bite’ are in antithesis. 


(c) Asyndeton: a figure in which conjunctions are missed out, to give an effect 
of speed and economy, e.g. 


Rochester (Zhe Imperfect Enjoyment): 
With arms, legs, lips close clinging to embrace. 
(d 


wa 


Chiasmus: a figure in which corresponding parts of a sentence are placed 
criss-cross (a-b-b-a), e.g. 
Shakespeare, Sonnet 154: 


Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love. 
a b b a 


Pope (On Women): 
A Fop their Passion, but their Prize, a Sot. 


a b b a 
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(e) The golden line: term applied to a line in Latin poetry which consists of 
two adjectives and two nouns with a verb in between, in the pattern a b 
(verb) A B, e.g. 

impiaque aeternam timuérunt saecula noctem 

a b (verb) A B 

‘and the unholy ages feared the everlasting night’. 
A ‘silver’ line takes the order a b (verb) B A. 


(f) Tricolon: a group consisting of three equivalent units, e.g. ‘I came, I saw, 
I conquered’, ‘with arms, legs, lips’. Frequently, these units increase in 
length (‘ascending tricolon’), e.g. ‘Friends, Romans, countrymen’. (Cf. 
tetracolon — four units.) 


(g) Anaphora: a figure in which a word (or words) is repeated in successive 
clauses or phrases (usually at the start of the clause or phrase), e.g. 


Shakespeare, Richard IT I1.11: 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 
With mine own hands I give away my crown 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 
(h) Assonance: similarity of vowel sounds of words near each other, e.g. 
Thomas Gray: 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree. 
(i) Alliteration: any repetition of the same sounds or syllables (especially the 
beginnings of words) of two or more words close to each other, e.g. 
Low lies the level lake. 
(j) Hyperbaton: a figure in which the natural word-order is upset, e.g. 
Milton (translating Horace’s ridentem dicere uérum quid uetat?): 
Laughing to teach the truth, what hinders? 


i.e. ‘What hinders one-who-is-laughing from teaching the truth?’ 
The Latin word-order, however, is normal. 


3 Poetic word-order 
Adjectives and nouns 


One of the most frequent word-orders in poetry is adjective, then something else, 
then the noun with which the adjective agrees, e.g. 


Lauinaque uénit litora ‘and he came to the Lavinian shores’ 

altae moenia Romae ‘the walls of high Rome’ 

Troiano a sanguine ‘from Trojan blood’ 

Roémdanam condere gentem ‘to found the Roman race’ 

quem das finem? ‘what end do you give?’ 

noua pectore uersat consilia ‘she turned over new plans in her heart’ 
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Here is a double example: 


saeuae memorem Iinodnis ob tram ‘on account of the unforgetting 
anger of savage Juno’ 


The best tactic to adopt is to register the adjective and move on: concentrate your 
attention on nouns and verbs first and foremost, and try to solve them as you 
come to them. This will lay clear the bare bones of the sentence. You can then 
reread, concentrating on the adjectives and seeing where they fit. Thus a first 
reading should concentrate on the underlined words: 
ingentia cernés moenia surgentemque nouae Karthaginis arcem. 
‘(something about “large”) you will see the walls and (something 
about “rising” and “new’’) the citadel of Carthage’. 


Then reread, concentrating on ingentia, surgentem and nouae, seeing where they 
agree: 
“you will see the Auge walls and arising the citadel of new 
Carthage’. 


NB When adjectives precede and are separated from their nouns in prose, the 
effect is to emphasise strongly one element or the other (usually the first). 


EXERCISE 


Translate the following (adjectives underlined): 

(a) Tyriam qui aduéneris urbem. 

(b) templum ItnOnti ingéns. 

(c) uidet Iliacds ex drdine pugnas. 

(d) bellaque iam fama totam uulgata per urbem. 

(e) feret haec aliquam tibi fama saliitem. 

(f) animum pictiira pascit inant. 

(g) ardentisque auertit eqios. 

(h) iuuat Ire et Dorica castra/désertosque uidére locos. 


(1) summa décurrit ab arce. 


(j) tacitae per amica silentia liinae. 


Tyri-us a um Carthaginian uulgat-us a um spread 

qui aduéneris ‘since you have aliquam (acc. s. f.) some 
come to’ fam-a ae \f. reputation 

lund Tinon-is 3f. the goddess Juno pictir-a ae \f. scene 

Tliac-us a um of Troy, Trojan pasco 3 I feed 

jfam-a ae \f. rumour inan-is e illusory 
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ardeéns ardent-is fiery décurro 3 I run down 
duerto 3 J turn aside arx arc-is 3f. citadel 
equ-us 1 2m. horse tacit-us a um quiet 
iuuat it gives pleasure amic-us a um friendly 
Doric-us a um Greek silenti-a drum 2n. pl. silences 
désert-us a um abandoned lin-a ae \f. moon 


summ-us a um top (of) 


Verbs 


It is extremely common for verbs to come early in the sentence, sometimes well 
before the quoted subject. So you must hang on to the person of the verb and wait 
for a subject to appear, e.g. 

obstipuit primo aspectit Sidonia Dido ‘he/she/it fell silent at the first 

look’ — ah, that is ‘Carthaginian Dido fell silent...’ 

conticuére omnés “they fell silent’ — ah, ‘everyone fell silent’ 


NB Verb-—subject is also a common order in prose. 


Word-groups 
We have ‘phrased’ together words that can usefully be taken in groups together, 
e.g. 

talibus' Orantem! ‘dictis arasque \tenentem 

audiit Omnipoténs 


‘the one begging (acc.) with such words and holding (acc.) the 
altars the All-powerful (i.e. Jupiter) heard’ 


Delayed introductory word 
Conjunctions like cum, dum, ubi, si, sed, et are often held back in the sentence 
(as in prose: see 126%), e.g. 
namque sub ingenti lustrat dum singula templo ‘for while he 
surveys individual items under the great temple’ 


magnum réginae sed enim miseratus amorem ‘but pitying the 
queen’s great love’ 


4 Latin metre 


Latin metre is more complex than English because in Latin metre every syllable 
counts (cf. English, where metre depends largely on stress). 

For the purpose of metre, every syllable in Latin counted as either heavy (—) 
or light (U). Heavy syllables may be compared to longer notes in music, light to 
shorter. 
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Heavy and light syllables 


Here are some basic rules: 


(b) A syllable is heavy if the vowel is followed by two consonants or a double 
consonant (x, Z), e.g. ingentés . 


Word division makes no difference, e.g. et is ‘light’, but et fugit would 
make et heavy, because the ¢ is followed by an f, making two consonants. 


(c) Asyllable is heavy if it contains a diphthong, e.g. aedés. (cf. note 1 below). 
(d) A syllable is /ight if it contains a short vowel followed by only one 


Uo UN 


consonant (or none), e.g. et omnibus. Contrast et uenid 


Elision 
If a word ends in a vowel or in -m, and the next word begins with a vowel (or /), 
the final vowel or -m syllable is ‘elided’ (‘crushed out of existence’) and does not 
count for the purposes of the metre, e.g. 

eg[o]| et tu 

uirtitlem] et 

c[um] habeas 


Notes 


The ‘heaviness’ or ‘lightness’ of a vowel has no effect on its natural 
pronunciation. Thus the et of et fugit may count as heavy for the purposes 

of scansion, but it would not be pronounced é¢ as a consequence. To help 

you to see the difference between vowel length and syllable quantity we 

have continued to mark long vowels (immediately above the letter), as well as 
setting out the metrical pattern (above the line), e.g. corripuere indicates 
that the first vowel (-o-) is pronounced short, but belongs in a heavy syllable 
(because followed by two consonants -rr-); the fourth vowel, however (-é-), is 
pronounced Jong (the syllable will therefore be heavy). 


Verse was read with the normal word stress (see p. xv). Do not allow the 
rhythmic stress of the metre to distort the natural stress of the words. 


The hexameter: Virgil’s metre 


The hexameter has six feet, consisting of a mixture of dactyls (— v v) and 
spondees (— —), on the following pattern: 
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In the ‘Additional readings’ for Section 5 (7V p. 312), you will find a passage of 
Virgil. Here are the first three lines of that first Virgil passage scanned for you: 


a, qua | sémita | monstrat 


Gre ui | [am] intere 


—- viv 


Corripu 


iamqu[e] see leadee ant illed, avila urbi 


aduers |asqulel asp |ectat! désuper |arcés. 


+ voy — — 


imminet 


Notes 


Foot 5 is usually a dactyl, very occasionally a spondee. 


— 


2 The line usually has a word-division (caesiira, lit. “cutting’) in the middle of 
the third foot or the fourth. E.g. the caesura in the above examples is after 
intered (4th foot), ascendébant, aduersasqu(e) (3rd foot). 


181 Hendecasyllables (= ‘eleven syllables’) 


The first five poems of Catullus (6A(i)-(v)) which you read make use of the 
following new metrical elements: 


vu. = anceps (‘doubtful’, ‘two-edged’) 
—U VU —V —=choriambocretic (choriamb —v v —_ blended 
together with cretic — VU —) 
U —¥Y = bacchiac 
The poems scan as follows: 


uu | way Skill eras 


i.e. two anceps, choriambocretic, bacchiac, e.g. 


wou —_ »v Sar At = 


cenab lis bene mi Fabulll[e] apud mé 
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EXERCISE 


Using the above scheme, scan any one of the five poems in this metre, adding 
the correct word stress (see rule, p. xv). Then read it aloud, thinking through the 
meaning as you read. 


NB Remember to check for elision. 
Scazon (‘limping iambics’) 
Poem 6A(vi) makes use of the following metrical elements: 


Uu = anceps (doubtful syllable) 
—vU —= cretic 


(The combination anceps + cretic is known as an iambic “measure’.) The poem 
scans as follows: 


Baya aou ala Sa 


i.e. two iambic measures + U —- u, e.g. 


a ia 2 Se ae a a ae; 


miser Catullle devinas| ineptire 


The metre is called ‘limping iambics’ because it seems to limp to a close. The 
sprightly iambics of the first two measures are rounded off not by a third, but by 
the ‘limping’ u -- vu. 


EXERCISE 


Using the above scheme, scan 6A(vi), adding the correct word stress (see rule, 
p. xv). Then read it aloud, thinking through the meaning as you read. 


NB Remember to check for elision. 


Sapphics 


Poem 6A(vii) is made up of stanzas in Sapphic metre, so named after the seventh- 
century Greek poetess from Lesbos, Sappho, who specialised in them. Sapphics 
use the following metrical elements, all of which you have already met: 


—VU —=cretic 
U = anceps (doubtful syllable) 
—U YU -—v~—=choriambocretic (see 181) 
—U UY —=choriamb 
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Sapphics scan as follows: 


First three lines: — U —| UJ -U U-U -|u 
Last line: -U U —|u 


i.e. cretic, anceps, choriambocretic, anceps (x 3), choriamb, anceps, €.g. 


ete uv = u vu aes 


Fir|i] et Aur laili comités Catuillr.., 


tunditur | unda 


EXERCISE 


Using the above scheme, scan poem 6A(vii), adding the correct word stress (see 
tule, p. xv). Then read it aloud, thinking through the meaning as you read. 


NB Remember to check for elision. 
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See pp. 273-4 for the principles of Latin metre, and pp. 274—5 for the basic rules 
of the hexameter. 


The hexameter in Lucretius 


The metre is used by both Lucretius and Virgil (see pp. 274-5), but Lucretius is 
in some ways less strict. Lucretius for instance allows elision of -s to produce a 
light syllable, e.g. 


vio vy = uy 


min|oribu’ eae (for inl ohbas alent 


Here are the first three lines of the Lucretius passage scanned for you: 


— ws, = vu = aS - UM — 


ee a eae rati anés| ardine certo 


u = a voy 


et uari|[a] ee ae oes \epawleennces eee 


= cae a Sa © OS as 


nec poter|ant quibus|id fier|et sr enlewee causis. 


NB The caesura (see above p. 275, note 2) comes after caeli, annorum, id (3rd 
foot). 


Archilochean 


The metre Horace uses in Odes 4.7 is called Archilochean, after the seventh- 
century BC poet Archilochus of Paros. The scheme is a couplet, made up as 
follows: 

(a) hexameter (see above pp. 274-5) 


(b) half-hexameter, with dactyls (—vU Vv) only;-U YU |-UY ]yU, 


E.g. 


a) vo— At tat ees = 


és, rede|unt baleen campis 


diffag|ere niu 


arborib | usque com sale 
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6D(iv) Elegiac couplet 

The metre used by Martial, Crotti (Text and vocabulary p. 310) and Ovid in Fasti 
(p. 266ff.) and Amoérés 1.5 is the elegiac couplet. It consists of a hexameter (see 
above p. 274), followed by a pentameter, the scheme of which is: 


vy |v |=]-vu]-v|u 
E.g. 


| membra_ leu|anda_ tor|d 


en ees Nas 


adposu|t medi 


There is always a caesura (see p. 275, note 2) in the place marked by || in the 
example and the scheme. 


EXERCISE 


Scan the lines which you have translated in each section, taking care to watch 
for elisions. Mark foot divisions with |. Mark caesuras in hexameters and in 
pentameters with ||. Add the correct word stress (see rule, p. xv). Read each piece 
aloud, thinking through the meaning as you read. 
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A 


(a) 


Introduction 


The Reference Grammar pulls together the Running Grammar sections, and adds 

to them features of the language which did not seem immediately appropriate for 

a beginner dealing with the basics. For further reading, both on grammar and on 

the historical and social linguistic background, we recommend: 

James Clackson and Geoffrey Horrocks, The Blackwell History of the Latin 
Language, Malden, Oxford and Victoria 2007 


B. L. Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge, Latin Grammar, rev. edn, London 
1895 (Bristol Classical Press reprint 1997) 


L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language, London 1954 
Jacob Wackernagel, Lectures on Syntax, tr. D. R. Langslow, Oxford 2009 


Michael Weiss, Outline of the Historical and Comparative Grammar of Latin, 
Ann Arbor and New York 2009 


E. C. Woodcock, A New Latin Syntax, London 1959 (Bristol Classical Press 
reprint 1985) 


A Introduction: some key notions and the verb-system 


An opening statement about the categories of the verb in Latin 


The verb in Latin comprises two kinds of form, FINITE and NON-FINITE. 
FINITE and NON-FINITE forms differ essentially in that FINITE forms 
denote (and usually mark in their ending) the person and number of the subject 
(‘I walk, they run’ etc.). NON-FINITE forms do not (‘walking’, ‘to run’ etc.). 
Nearly all FINITE and some NON-FINITE forms fave in common that they 
inflect for 


voice (active vs. passive) 

tense (present, future, perfect). 
The NON-FINITE forms are the following: 

participle 

infinitive 

gerund 

gerundive 


supine 
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The FINITE forms are the following: 
indicative 
imperative 


subjunctive 


Verbs and objects: transitive and intransitive 


Only transitive verbs make a personal passive (pdrtor ‘I am carried’, portaris 
“you are carried’, etc.): the passive of intransitive verbs is limited to the 3rd s. 
and is impersonal (é7 pdrétur lit. ‘to him it is obeyed’, i.e. ‘he is obeyed’; ad 
portam aduénitur lit. ‘it is come to the gate, there is a coming to the gate’, Le. 
“people (unspecified) come to the gate’. 


Forms: the system of stems, moods and tenses 


Any Latin verb (with very few exceptions) makes a full conjugation (illustrated 
in the table below for the 2nd s. of habe-d ‘T have, hold’ in the active) based on 
two stems, the ‘present’ stem (or infectum, or ‘imperfective’ — not to be confused 
with the present tense) and the ‘perfect’ stem (or perfectum, or ‘perfective’ — not 
to be confused with the perfect tense). On each stem, a Latin verb makes three 
tenses (past, present, future) of the indicative, and two tenses (past, present) of 
the subjunctive. 

This simple but powerful generalisation about the Latin verb-system goes back 
at least as far as the (first-century BC) work On the Latin Language by Varro, a 
friend of Cicero’s. Note e.g. that the ‘past’ tense formed on the ‘present’ stem is 
what we call the imperfect, while the ‘past’ of the ‘perfect’ stem is what we know 
as the pluperfect. Note also the absence (except in special circumstances, see 
p. 293 below) of a future subjunctive! We shall come to the main use of the 
perfect as a past tense under ‘Meaning’ (below (e)). 


Made on the ‘present’ stem habe-: | Made on the ‘perfect’ stem habu-: 
of the of the of the INDICATIVE | of the 
INDICATIVE | SUBJUNCTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


Denoting | IMPERFECT | IMPERFECT PLUPERFECT PLUPERFECT 
past time | habé-bas habé-rés habu-eras habu-issés 


Denoting | PRESENT PRESENT PERFECT PERFECT 


present 
time 


habé-s habe-as habu-tsti habu-eris 


Denoting | FUTURE FUTURE PERFECT 


future 
time 
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habé-bis habu-eris 


A 


(d) 


Introduction 


—= 


Notes 


The perfect (active) stem of habed is habu-. In many forms of this system, it is 
enlarged with the addition of -is-, e.g. in the perfect active infinitive habuisse, 
composed of habu- + -is- + the active infinitive ending -se; or in the pluperfect 
subjunctive habuissés, composed of habu- + -is- + the ‘past’ subjunctive 
marker -sé- + 2nd s. ending -s. But other parts of the perfect system are based 
on habu- + -er-, e.g. the pluperfect indicative habu-er-am and the future perfect 
habu-er-6. What is going on? The reason is that in early Latin, before a vowel, 
the -is- element turned regularly into -er-. In other words, habu-er-am was 
once *habu-is-d-m, and habu-er-6 was once *habu-is-6. This -is- to -er- sound 
change occurs quite frequently, and explains also for example why the genitive 
of cinis ‘ash’ is cineris, and why the city of the people called Falisci is Faleérit. 


The 2nd s. is used for illustration in the table above because the original length 
(or quantity) of the vowel before the ending (long or short) is preserved in a 
final syllable only before -s. Before any other final consonant, e.g. Ist s. -m, 3rd 
s. -t, 3rd pl. -nt, Ist s. passive -r, original long vowels were regularly shortened 
(before the classical period): hence, for example, imperfect habébdm, habébdat, 
with short a, versus habébas with long d (originally the same long @ as that 

of the pluperfect indicative; cf. the note on p. 297 below). So, for the original 
length of the vowel in a verbal ending or suffix, look at the 2nd s. or the Ist or 
2nd pl. (habéba-s, habéba-mus, habéba-tis; habés, habémus, habétis). Knowing 
the length of vowels in endings and suffixes is essential for: (a) scansion, (b) 
placing the accent on the correct syllable when reading a word aloud (contrast 
e.g. audimus with dicimus), and (c) helping you to learn the forms of the verb 
that belong together with greater ease and understanding (e.g. atidis, audire, 
audirem all on the same (present) stem with long 7). 


Forms: keys in the ‘principal parts’ 


In books aimed at describing and teaching Latin, verbs are presented not as single 
forms, but as small sets of forms called ‘principal parts’, which between them 
allow the correct prediction of every grammatical form of the verb, active and 
(where appropriate) passive. In most traditional grammar-books and dictionaries, 
active verbs generally have four principal parts, deponents have three, as follows: 
1(+2): habe-6, habé-re (active), pollice-or, pollicé-ri (deponent): the first 
two principal parts give the (‘present’) stem of forms of the present, 
future and imperfect indicative, the present and imperfect subjunctive, 
the present participle (active), the imperative, and the gerund(ive). 
2: habé-re (active), pollicé-ri (deponent): the second principal part 
(present infinitive active) in particular gives the key (in the vowel 
before the infinitive ending) to the correct conjugation (2nd con}. 
verb stems end in -é-, habé-re, stem habé-; |st conj. in -d-, e.g. 
ama-; 3rd in -e-, which often becomes -i-, e.g. stem dice-/dici-; 
Ath in -i-, e.g. audi-). 
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3: habu-i (active), pollicit-us sum (deponent): the third principal 
part (the Ist s. perfect active indicative) gives the ‘perfect’ stem 
(habu-, pollicit-), which is the key to all the active forms of the 
perfect, pluperfect and future perfect indicative and of the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive. 


4: habit-um (active only): the fourth principal part (traditionally 
the supine in -wm, but see note below) contains the stem of the 
perfect (passive) participle (in a sense, for active verbs a third 
stem habit-, alongside habé- and habu-). This holds the key to all 
the perfect passive forms of active verbs, and the future participle 
(the basis of the future infinitive active), as well as all nominal 
(noun) forms derived from the verb, including the supine (the 
basis of the future infinitive passive). 


Note 


In this course, in place of the traditional second principal part (pres. inf.), we 
give only the number of the conjugation to which the verb belongs (e.g. dicé 3, 
iacid 3/4, polliceor 2); we print the second principal part only if it is irregular 
(e.g. ferd, férre). We give the fourth principal part of transitive active verbs (= the 
third principal part of deponents) in the form of the perfect participle (ending in 
-us), €.g. amdtus (dm), proféctus (proficiscor). All other verbs have the 4th p.p. 
printed in the n.s. (-wm), e.g. cursum (currd). Where neither supine nor perfect 
participle is attested, we print a dash (—) in the last p.p. position. (On the form 
and function of the supine, the traditional 4th p.p. of active verbs, see A7 below.) 


Meaning: time and type of action 


With Varro’s insight about the two stems and three tenses of the Latin verb 
(in the table in (c) above), compare this statement of Seneca’s (first century 
AD) about time: témpus tribus partibus constat (‘consists of’ + abl.): praetéritd, 
praesénte, futird. The time of the action of a verb, however, is not the whole 
story of its meaning. In English, for example, J held and I was holding both 
clearly refer to past time, but J was holding 1s certainly durative in meaning (the 
holding occupying a stretch of time), while J he/d carries no such implication 
and its type of action is often called ‘simple’ past. Again, J have held contains 
some reference to an action in past time, but is also, perhaps mainly, a statement 
of the present completeness of the action of holding. So in Latin, too, the 
meaning of the verb is in a sense two-dimensional, comprising both time (past, 
present, future) and type of action (unspecified or ‘simple’, durative or ongoing, 
completed). As the table below shows, within this two-dimensional view of the 
system, three tenses of the Latin verb (present, future and perfect) have more 
than one meaning. *Note especially the two very different meanings of the Latin 
perfect.* The discussion below the table spells out these meanings, and a few 
special uses of the tenses, one by one. 


A 


Introduction 


TIME & TYPE SIMPLE TYPE DURATIVE TYPE COMPLETED TYPE 
LATIN AND 
ENGLISH 
PAST TIME *PERFECT IMPERFECT PLUPERFECT 
habu-isti habé-bas habu-eras 
“you held’ “you were “you had held’ 
holding’ 
PRESENT TIME PRESENT *PERFECT 
habé-s habu-istt 
‘you hold’ “you are “you have held’ 
holding’ 
FUTURE TIME FUTURE FUTURE PERFECT 
habé-bis habu-eris 
‘you will hold’ ‘you will be ‘you will have 
holding’ held’ 


Present tense (simple or durative present) 


The Latin present may have durative meaning, ‘J am —ing’, or it may mean 
simply ‘I —’, ‘I do —’. An important type of durative use of the present is with 
an adverb or adverbial phrase of time, when it means ‘I have —ed and still am 
—ing’, e.g. sexdginta dnnoés uiud ‘I have been living for sixty years (and still 
am)’. In other contexts, the present can acquire additional meanings such as ‘I 
begin to —’, ‘I can —’, ‘I try to —’. 

The Latin present tense can also be used where one would naturally expect 
a (simple) past tense. It makes the action more vivid. This usage is called the 
‘historic’ present. 


Imperfect tense (durative past) 


The Latin imperfect is a durative past tense, i.e. meaning usually ‘I was —ing’, 
“used to —’, ‘kept on —ing’. It may sometimes have a modal nuance and mean 
‘I tried to —’, ‘began to —’. Occasionally, it may be translated as if it were a 
simple past, ‘I —ed’, since English does not always pay as close attention to the 
durative aspect of the verb as does Latin. 


Future tense (simple or durative future) 


Like the present, the Latin future may be either simple (“I shall —’) or durative 
(‘I shall be —ing’). 


Perfect tense (simple past or completed present) 


The Latin perfect means either ‘I —ed’, ‘I did —’ (simple past) or ‘I have —ed’, 
‘I have done with —ing’ (completed present). The latter use is sometimes referred 
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to as ‘the perfect with have’, or ‘the resultative perfect’. It is seen most strikingly 
in the (very few) verbs with perfect forms that bear present meaning: noui (‘I 
have got to know’, ‘I have recognised’ and hence) ‘I know’, méminz (‘I have 
called to mind’ and hence) ‘I remember’. (This state of affairs exists because the 
Latin perfect is the result of the falling together of two prehistoric tenses, the old 
perfect (I have held) and the old simple past, or ‘aorist’ (I held).) The meaning of 
the Latin perfect has consequences for the sequence of tenses of the subjunctive 
((f) below). 


Pluperfect tense (completed past) 
The Latin pluperfect means ‘I had —ed’, ‘I had been —ing’, ‘I finished —ing’. 


Future perfect tense (completed future) 


The Latin future perfect means (literally) ‘I shall have —ed’. Frequently, however, 
especially in if or when clauses envisaging completed future actions, it is best 
translated in idiomatic English with a perfect with have or with a present, e.g. 
postquam librum légeré ‘after I have read the book ...’, st uénerit ‘if he comes...’. 


A central syntactic rule: sequence of tenses of the subjunctive 


When the main verb of a sentence is PRESENT, FUTURE, FUTURE PERFECT 
or PERFECT WITH HAVE (i.e. meaning ‘have —ed’), the sequence is said to be 
‘primary’ (or ‘present’), and subordinate subjunctives in that sentence can only 
be present, perfect or future participle + sim. When the main verb of a sentence 
is IMPERFECT, PERFECT (simple past, i.e. ‘I —ed’) or PLUPERFECT, the 
sequence is termed ‘secondary’ (or ‘historic’), and subordinate subjunctives can 
only be imperfect, pluperfect or future participle + éssem (or forem). (For an 
important exception in result clauses, see 149.) 


Al Active forms: personal endings: s. -6/-m -s -t, pl. -mus -tis -nt 
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Present indicative active: ‘I —’ ‘I am —ing’, ‘I do —’ 
Key:AEITI 


Ist conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 


‘T love’ ‘T have’ ‘Tsay’ 
Ists. amo habeo dicd 
2nds. amas habés dicis 
3rds.  amat habet dicit 
Ist pl. amamus habémus dicimus 
2nd pl. amatis habétis dicitis 
3rd pl. amant habent dicunt 


Al 


4th conjugation 3rd/4th conjugation 


‘T hear’ ‘T capture’ 
Ists. audio capio 
2nds.  atdis capis 
3rds. audit capit 
Ist pl. audimus capimus 
2nd pl. auditis capitis 
3rd pl. audiunt capiunt 


Present participle active: ‘—ing’ 
Key: -NT- 


1 2 3 
‘loving’ ‘having’ ‘saying’ 
Amans (amant-) hdbéns(habént-) dicéns (dicént-) 


4 3/4 
‘hearing’ ‘capturing’ 
audiéns capiéns 
(audiént-) (capiént-) 


Pattern of declension 


S: pl. 
nom. amans amans amantés amantia 
acc. amantem amans amantis (amantés) amantia 
gen. <—amantis— <—amantium (amantum)— 
dat. <-amanti— <-amantibus— 
abi. <-amante (amanti)— <—amantibus— 


Notes 


1 Form: in the nom. s., note the effect of the rule that a vowel is always long 
(remains long or is lengthened) before us. 

2 Meaning/use: note that, like any Latin adjective, the participle can be used as 
a noun to denote a man/woman/thing who/which carries out the action of the 
verb. So, e.g. dmans ‘lover’, very close in meaning to amdtor; ciirdntes ‘the 
ones treating (the patient)’, close in meaning to médici ‘doctors’. 
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Present infinitive active: ‘to —’ 
Key: -ARE -ERE -ERE -IRE -ERE 


1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘to love’ ‘tohave’ ‘tosay ‘tohear’ ‘to capture’ 
amare habére dicere  audire capere 


Gerund: ‘(the act of) —ing’ (a noun, NB: contrast the participle, basically an 
adjective) 


Key: INF., or -ND- 


1 2 3 
‘(the act of) loving’ ‘(the act of) having’ “(the act of) saying’ 
amare, amand-umi2n. habére, habénd-umi2n. dicere, dicénd-um 7 2n. 


4 3/4 


‘(the act of) hearing’ ‘(the act of) capturing’ 
audire, audiénd-um I 2n. capere, capiénd-um i 2n. 


Notes 


The gerund is a NOUN, in contrast with the participle, which is essentially an 
ADJECTIVE. This distinction is especially important for speakers of English, 
in which gerund and present participle are identical in form (—ing). Can you 
identify the two very different meanings of each of the following English 
sentences, and for each meaning say whether the first word (flying, visiting) is 
gerund or participle? Flying planes used to be dangerous. Visiting relatives can 
be a nuisance. 


The gerund is always based on the present stem (which is why it is included 
here, in Al). 

The present infinitive form often functions as a noun, in the nominative or 
accusative, e.g. errare himdnum est ‘to err (i.e. the act of erring) is human’, 
uitémus errare ‘let us avoid erring’. The gerund itself has no nominative, and 
its accusative is used only after prepositions, e.g. ad bedte uiuendum ‘with a 
view to living happily’ — in effect, the infinitive supplies these missing forms of 
the gerund. 


Al 


Present imperative active: ‘—! 
Key: AE E/ITE/I 


v 2 3 4 3/4 

‘love!’ ‘have!’ ‘demand!’ ‘hear!’ ‘capture!’ 
2nds. ama habé posce! audt cape 
2nd pl. amate habéte  poscite audite capite 


1 We use posco here because dico has an irregular s. imperative. 


Note 


This imperative is sometimes called the ‘first’ imperative, to distinguish it from 
the ‘second’, future, imperative (below, A2 note 1). 


Present subjunctive active: ‘I —, ‘I may —; ‘Il would —’ 


Key: EA 
1 2 3 4 3/4 
Ists. amem habeam dicam audiam capiam 
2nds.  amés habeas dicas audias capias 
3rds. amet habeat dicat audiat capiat 
Ist pl. amémus habeamus dicamus audiamus  capiamus 
2nd pl. amétis habeatis dicatis audiatis capiatis 
3rd pl. ament habeant dicant audiant capiant 
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A2 Future active: Ist s. ending -6 (1, 2) but -am (3, 4, 3/4) 


Future indicative active : ‘I shall/will —; ‘I shall/will be —ing’ 
Key: ABI EBI E IE IE 


1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘Tshall love’ ‘Ishallhave’ ‘Ishallsay’ ‘Ishallhear’ ‘I shall capture’ 
Ist s. amabo habébo dicam alidiam cépiam 
2nd s. amabis habébis dicés audiés capiés 
3rds. amabit habébit dicet audiet capiet 
Ist pl. amabimus  habébimus _—_ dicémus audiémus capiémus 
2nd pl. amabitis habébitis dicétis audiétis capiétis 
3rd pl. amabunt habébunt dicent audient capient 


Future participle active: ‘about to —; ‘on the point of —ing,, ‘with a view to —ing’ 
Key: perf. part. stem + -UR-US A UM 


1 2 3 

‘about to love’ ‘about to have’ ‘about to say’ 
amatir-usaum _habitiir-us a um dictir-us a um 
4 3/4 

‘about to hear’ — ‘about to capture’ 


auditir-usaum —captiir-us aum 


Note 


-iir-us a um declines like /éngus, J1(a). 


Future infinitive active: ‘to be about to —’ 
Key: perf. part. stem + -UR-US A UM + ESSE 


1 2 3 

‘to be about to love’ ‘to be about to have’ ‘to be about to say’ 
amatir-us aum ésse _ habitiir-us a um ésse dictiir-us a um ésse 
4 3/4 


‘to be about to hear’ ‘to be about to capture’ 
auditur-us aum ésse _captur-us a um ésse 


NB -iir-us a um declines like longus, J1(a). 
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A2-A3 


— 


Notes 


An artificial (periphrastic) ‘future’ subjunctive active is formed of the future 
participle + sim sts sit / éssem éssés ésset (sometimes forem forés foret), 
according to the rule for the sequence of tenses of the subjunctive (see A 
Intro.(f) above). This periphrastic future subjunctive is used almost exclusively 
in indirect questions, e.g. néscio (pres., therefore primary sequence) qudndo hoc 
confecturus sit / nesciébam (impf., therefore secondary sequence) gudndo hoc 
confectiirus ésset ‘I do not/did not know when he will/would finish this’. 

The future (or ‘second’) imperative (‘(then) —!’) is formed by adding -t6 (2nd 
and 3rd s.), -tote (2nd pl.), -nté (3rd pl.) to the present stem (e.g. 2nd or 3rd s. 
amato, habeto, poscito, auditd, capito). It expresses an order which is not to be 
obeyed immediately, e.g. Jaédere hanc cauété ‘(then) take care (in future) not 
to rub her up the wrong way’ (Catullus). It is therefore common after an ifor 
when clause referring to future time, e.g. st @ mé diligi uis, litteras ad me mittité 
“if you wish to be loved by me, (then) send me letters’ (Cicero). 


r 


Note that the common verb scié ‘I know’ makes only a future imperative, scitd, 
scitote (there is no pres. imper. *sci, *scite). 


A3 Imperfect active: personal endings as for the present 
except Ist s. -m 


Imperfect indicative active: ‘I was —ing,, ‘I used to —’, ‘I began —ing’ 


Key: ABA EBA 
1 2 3 
‘Twas loving? ‘Iwas having’? ‘I was saying’ 
Ists. amabam habébam dicébam 
2nd s. amabas habébas dicébas 
3rds. amabat habébat dicébat 
Ist pl. amabamus habébamus dicébamus 
2nd pl. amabatis habébatis dicébatis 
3rd pl. amabant habébant dicébant 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 


[st pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Note 


4 


‘I was hearing’ 


audiébam 
audiébas 
audiébat 
audiébamus 
audiébatis 
audiébant 


3/4 

‘T was capturing’ 
capiébam 
capiébas 
capiébat 
capiébamus 
capiébatis 
capiébant 
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The 4th conj. forms audibam, audibds etc. are sometimes found in early Latin, 
and occasionally in classical Latin poetry. 


Imperfect subjunctive active: ‘I was —ing,, ‘I might —‘, ‘I would —’ 


Key: present infinitive active + endings. 
(This key is purely accidental, but it works! Note, however, that the e before the 
ending is long, except, as usual ((c) note 2 above), in Ist and 3rd s. and 3rd pl.) 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Note 


1 2 B} 

amarem habérem dicerem 
amarés habérés dicerés 
amaret habéret diceret 
amarémus habérémus  dicerémus 
amarétis habérétis — dicerétis 
amarent habérent dicerent 


4 

audirem 
audirés 
audiret 
audirémus 
audirétis 
audirent 


3/4 
caperem 
caperés 
caperet 
capereémus 
caperétis 
caperent 


The imperfect has only the indicative and the subjunctive: there is no imperfect 
participle, imperative or infinitive. 


A3-A4 


A4 Perfect active: personal endings: s. -/, -isti, -it, pl. -imus, -istis, 
-erunt/-ere 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 


3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


—_ 


Perfect indicative active: ‘I —ed’, ‘I have —ed’ 
Key: perf. stem + I ISTI etc. 


1 
‘T loved’, ‘I have 
loved’ 


2 
‘I had’, ‘I have had’ 


3 


‘T said’, ‘I have said’ 


amaul habut dixi 
amauisti (amasti) habuistt dixisti (dixti) 
amauit habuit dixit 
amauimus habiimus diximus 
amauistis (amastis) habuistis dixistis 
amauérunt (amauére/ —_ hhabuérunt (habuére) dixérunt (dixére) 
amarunt) 
4 3/4 
‘I heard’, ‘I have ‘T captured’, ‘I have 
heard’ captured’ 
audiui cépi 
audtuistt (audiisti/ cépistt 
audistt) 
audiuit cépit 
audiuimus cépimus 
audtuistis (audistis) cépistis 
audiuérunt (audiuére/ — cpérunt (cépére) 
audiérunt/audiére) 
Notes 
The endings are of course added to the perfect stem. Note the presence of the 


-is- (commented on above) in the 2nd person endings, s. -is-é7 pl. -is-tis. 

In the 3rd pl., in addition to regular -érunt and archaic/poetic -ére, there is also 
-érunt (with short é), rare in literary Latin (only eight times in Plautus, once in 
Terence) but common in the spoken language (and continued in the Romance 
languages, e.g. Ital. dissero ‘they said’ < L. dixérunt). 
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Perfect infinitive active: ‘to have —ed’ 


Key: perf. stem + -ISSE 


1 


‘to have loved’ 
amauisse (amasse) 


4 


‘to have heard’ 
audtuisse (audisse) 


Notes 


2 
habuisse 
3/4 


cépisse 


‘to have had’ 


3 


Reference Grammar 


‘to have said’ 
dixisse 


‘to have captured’ 


On the -is- extension of the perfect stem, see p. 285 note | above. The -se that 
follows is the marker of infinitive active, originally identical with that of the 
present infinitive, still seen in es-se ‘to be’, though the present infinitive ending 
is usually -re (ama-re, habé-re, etc.), the s of -se having become r regularly 
between vowels. 


There is no regular perfect participle active except in deponents (see C4 below). 
Note, however, céndtus ‘having dined’, idratus ‘having sworn’. 


A ‘perfect imperative’ (perfect in form, that is) is found only for mémini ‘I 
remember’ (perfect in form, present in meaning; see F1(a) below). 


Perfect subjunctive active: ‘I —ed’, ‘I have —ed’ 
Key: perf. stem + -ERIM, -ERIS etc. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


1 

amauerim (amarim etc.) 
amaueris 

amauerit 

amauerimus 

amauetritis 

amauerint 


4 

audiuerim (audierim etc.) 
audiueris 

audiuerit 

audiuerimus 

audiueritis 

audiuerint 


2 

habuerim 
habuteris 
habuterit 
habuerimus 
habueritis 
habuerint 


3/4 
céperim 
céperis 
céperit 
céperimus 
céperitis 
céperint 


3 

dixerim 
dixeris 
dixerit 
dixerimus 
dixeritis 
dixerint 


A4-A5 


Note 


On the -er- extension of the perfect stem, see p. 285 note 1 above. The long 

-7- that follows is an old marker of another mood called ‘optative’: in Latin, the 
prehistoric optative and subjunctive fell together in one mood, which we call 
‘subjunctive’. 


A5 Pluperfect active 


Pluperfect indicative active: ‘I had —ed’ 
Key: perf. stem + -ER-AM, -ER-AS etc. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Note 


I 

‘T had loved’ 

amaueram (amaram etc.) 
amaueras 

amauerat 

amaueramus 

amaueratis 

amauerant 


4 

‘I had heard’ 

audiueram (audieram etc.) 
audiueras 

audtuerat 

audiueramus 

audiueratis 

audiuerant 


2 3 

‘Thad had’ ‘Thad said’ 
habteram dixeram 
habueras dixeras 
habuerat dixerat 
habueramus dixeramus 
habueratis dixeratis 
habterant dixerant 
3/4 

‘T had captured’ 

céperam 

céperas 

céperat 

céperamus 

céperatis 

céperant 


On the -er- extension of the perfect stem, see p. 285 note 1 above. The long -a- 
that follows is probably an old marker of past time (the pluperfect, remember, is 
the past of the perfect system), just like the -d- in the imperfect, the past of the 
present system (cf. (c) and the table on p. 284 above). 
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Pluperfect subjunctive active: ‘I had —ed;, ‘I would have —ed’ 
Key: perf. stem +-ISSEM -ISSES etc. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Notes 


1 

amauissem (amassem efc.) 
amauissés 

amauisset 

amauisseémus 

amauissétis 

amauissent 


4 

audiuissem (audissem etc.) 
audiuissés 

audiuisset 

audiuisseémus 

audiuissétis 

audtuissent 


2 

habuissem 
habuissés 
habuisset 
habuissémus 
habuissétis 
habuissent 


3/4 
cépissem 
cépissés 
cépisset 
cépisseémus 
cépissétis 
c&épissent 


3 

dixissem 
dixissés 
dixisset 
dixissémus 
dixissétis 
dixissent 


1 On the -is- extension of the perfect stem, see p. 285 note | above. The -sé- 
that follows is the marker of past subjunctive, originally identical with that of 
the imperfect subjunctive, still seen in és-sé-s from es-se ‘to be’, though the 
imperfect subjunctive suffix is usually -ré- (amd-ré-s, habé-ré-s, etc.), the s of 
-sé- having become r regularly between vowels. 


2 Like the imperfect, the pluperfect has only the indicative and the subjunctive: 


there is no pluperfect participle, imperative or infinitive. 


A6 Future perfect active 


Future perfect indicative active: ‘I shall have —ed’ 
Key: perf. stem +-ERO, -ERIS ete. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


1 2 

‘T shall have loved’ ‘T shall have had’ 
amauero (amaro etc.) habterd 
amaueris habteris 
amauerit habuerit 
amauérimus habuérimus 
amaueéritis habuéritis 
amauerint habuerint 


3 

‘T shall have said’ 
dixeré 

dixeris 

dixerit 

dixérimus 
dixéritis 

dixerint 


A5-A7 


4 3/4 
‘T shall have heard’ ‘T shall have captured’ 
Ists. audiuerd (audierd etc.) —céperd 
2nd s. audtueris céperis 
3rds. audiuerit céperit 
Ist pl. audiuérimus cépérimus 
2nd pl. audtuéritis c&péritis 
3rd pl. audiuerint céperint 


Notes 


On the -er- extension of the perfect stem, see p. 285 note | above. The short 
-i- that follows in this future of the perfect system is an old subjunctive marker 
(originally *-e-), in origin identical with the -i- of the future of the present 
system in -b-is, -b-it, -b-imus, -b-itis (A2 above). 


There is no future perfect participle, imperative, infinitive or subjunctive. 


A7 Supine 


Key: perf. part. stem + -UM 


1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘to love’ ‘tohave’ ‘tosay ‘tohear ‘to capture’ 
amatum hdabitum dictum auditum  captum 


Notes 


The stem is identical with that of the perfect participle. The form is identical 
with acc. s. of 4th decl. nouns — indeed, the supine (like the infinitive) is in 
origin a case-form of an action noun (‘loving’, ‘having’, ‘saying’, etc.). Note 
that some deponents also make a supine, e.g. guéstum ‘to complain’ from 
queror, queért. 

The supine in -wm always has active meaning. It is found above all after verbs 
of motion or implied motion (sending, etc.) to express the purpose of the 
person(s) moving or moved. So, e.g. /égati ab Roma uénérunt quéstum initrids 
“envoys came from around Rome to complain about the treatment they had 
suffered’ (Livy); /égatos ad Caésarem mittunt rogatum auxilium ‘they send 
envoys to Caesar to ask for help’ (Caesar). 


The supine in -uvm is regularly used to form the ‘future infinitive passive’ (B2 
below). 
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4 There is also the ‘second’ supine in -w, originally the ablative or dative of the 
same action-noun. This supine occurs especially with evaluative adjectives 
meaning ‘good’, ‘pleasant’, ‘easy’, ‘useful’ and their opposites, e.g. dptimum 
factii ‘the best thing to do’, mirabile dicta ‘wonderful to tell’, intellécti 
difficilis ‘difficult to understand’, lépida memoratui (NB with a clear dative 
ending) ‘things pleasant fo relate’ (Plautus). 


B Passive 


B1 Present passive: personal endings: s. -r, -ris (or -re), -tur, 
pl. -mur, -mini, -ntur 


Present indicative passive: ‘I am (being) —ed’ 


Key:AEITI 
1 2 3 
‘Tam (being) loved” ‘Iam (being) held’ ‘I am (being) said’ 
Ists. amor habeor dicor 
2nd s. amiaris (amare) habéris (habére) diceris (dicere) 
3rds. amatur habétur dicitur 
Ist pl. amamur habémur dicimur 
2nd pl. amamini habémint dicimint 
3rd pl. amantur habéntur dicuntur 
zi 3/4 
‘Tam (being) heard’ ‘I am (being) captured’ 
Ist s. atdior capior 
2nd s.  audiris (audire) caperis (capere) 
3rds._ auditur capitur 
Ist pl. audimur capimur 
2nd pl. audimini capimini 
3rd pl. audiuntur capiuntur 


Present infinitive passive: ‘to be —ed’ 


1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘to be loved’ ‘tobeheld’ ‘tobesaid’ ‘tobe heard ‘to be captured’ 
amari habéri dici auditi capi 
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A7-B1 


2nd s. 
2nd pl. 


=" 


Present imperative passive: ‘be —ed!’ 


Key: -RE -MINI 
1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘beloved!’ ‘beheld!’ ‘besaid? ‘be heard! ‘be captured! 
amare habére dicere audire cApere 
amamini habémini dicimint — audimini capimini 


Gerundive: ‘to be —ed;, ‘requiring, needing to be —ed’, ‘must be —ed’ 


Key: -ND- 
1 2 3 
‘to be loved’ ‘to be held’ ‘to be said’ 
amand-us a um habénd-us a um dicénd-us a um 
4 3/4 
‘to be heard’ ‘to be captured’ 


audiénd-us a um capiénd-us a um 


Notes 


Pattern of declension 

See /ong-us a um (J1(a)). 

Like the gerund, the gerundive is based always on the present stem (and so is 
presented here with the present passive). 

A few verbs retain the old form of the gerundive in -vind-, e.g. euindum, 
oriundum, gerundus. 


The gerundive is an ADJECTIVE, in which the meaning of the verb is in the 
PASSIVE. (Contrast the gerund Al above), a NOUN with the meaning of the 
verb in the ACTIVE.) The gerundive’s basic meaning is simply ‘being —ed’, 
‘who/which is (to be) —ed’. When it is used PREDICATIVELY, however (i.e. 
in the NOMINATIVE or, in indirect speech, the accusative), it usually has an 
additional modal nuance of obligation, “requiring to be —ed’, ‘who/which 
must be —ed’. Compare arcis pidndae causa ‘for the sake of the citadel being 
purified’ (neutral passive) with arx est pidnda ‘the citadel is (requiring) to be 
purified’ (with a clear sense of obligation). 
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Present subjunctive passive: ‘I may be —ed;, ‘I would be —ed;, ‘(that) 
lam —ed’ 


Key: E EA A IA IA (Ist conj. E, everywhere else A) 


I 2 3 
Ists. amer habear dicar 
2nd s. améris (amére) habearis (habeare) dicaris (dicare) 
3rds. amétur habeatur dicatur 
Ist pl. amémur habeamur dicamur 
2nd pl. amémini habeamini dicamini 
3rd pl. améntur habeantur dicantur 
4 3/4 
Ist s. atdiar caplar 


2nds. audiaris (audiare)  capiaris (capiare) 


3rds. audiatur capiatur 

Ist pl. audiamur capiamur 
2nd pl. audiamini capiamini 
3rd pl. audiantur capiantur 


B2 Future passive 


Future indicative passive : ‘I shall be —ed’ 
Key: ABI EBI EIEIE 


1 2 3 
‘T shall be loved’ ‘T shall be held’ ‘l shall be said’ 
Ists. amabor habébor dicar 
2nds. améaberis (amabere) habéberis (habébere) _dicéris (dicére) 
3rds. amabitur habébitur dicétur 
Ist pl. amabimur habébimur dicémur 
2nd pl. amabimini habébimint dicémini 
3rd pl. amabutntur habébuntur dicéntur 


B1-B2 


4 3/4 
‘T shall be heard’ ‘T shall be captured’ 
Ists. atdiar capiar 
2nd s. audiéris (audiére) capiéris (capiére) 
3rds.  audiétur capiétur 
Ist pl. audiémur capiémur 
2nd pl. audiémint capiémini 
3rd pl. audiéntur capiéntur 


Form traditionally described as ‘future infinitive passive’ 


Key: perf. part. stem + -UM -IRI 


1 2 3 
‘that there is a ‘that there is a ‘that there is a 
movement to love’ movement to have’ movement to say’ 
amatum! iri habitum! iri dictum! iri 
4 3/4 
‘that there is a ‘that there is a 
movement to hear’ movement to capture’ 
auditum iT céptum iT 
Notes 


1 The so-called ‘future infinitive passive’ is used only in indirect statement (acc. 
+ inf.): hence the use of ‘that’ in the translations in the table above. 


2 This fixed, unchanging periphrastic form comprises the supine in -wm 
(A7 above) + the present passive infinitive of 26, ire ‘to go’: hence the 
cumbersome literal translation in the table above. The simpler literal translation 
of e.g. asseuérat/asseuérauit irbem cdptum iri ‘She declares/declared the 
city to be about to be captured’ comes out in natural English of course as ‘She 
declares/declared that the city will/would be captured.’ 


3 The future (or ‘second’) imperative passive s. is formed as for the active 
(A2 note 2 above), but with -r added at the end, e.g. 2nd/3rd s. amdtor ‘be 
loved / let her be loved’, 3rd pl. amantor ‘let them be loved’. There is, however, 
no 2nd pl. form. 


4 There is no future passive participle, or future passive subjunctive. 
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B3 Imperfect passive 


Imperfect indicative passive: ‘I was (being) —ed’ 


Key: ABA EBA 
1 2 3 
‘T was (being) loved’ ‘T was (being) held’ ‘T was (being) said’ 
Ist s. amabar habébar dicébar 
2nd s. amabaris (amabare) habébaris (habébare) dicébaris (dicébare) 
3rds. amabatur habébatur dicébatur 
Ist pl. amabamur habébamur dicébamur 
2nd pl. amabamini habébamini dicébamini 
3rd pl. amabantur habebantur dicébantur 
4 3/4 
‘I was (being) heard’ — ‘I was (being) captured’ 
Ists. audiébar capiébar 
2nd s. audiébaris (audiébare)  capiébaris (capiébare) 
3rds. audiébatur capiébatur 
Ist pl. audiébamur capiébamur 
2nd pl. audiébamini capiébamini 
3rd pl. audiébantur capiébantur 
Note 


There are no imperfect passive participles, imperatives or infinitives. 


Ld 


Imperfect subjunctive passive: ‘I was being —ed;, ‘I might be —ed’, 
‘Il would be —ed’ 


Key: active infinitive + endings 


I 2 3 
Ists. amarer habérer dicerer 
2nds. amiaréris (amarére) habéréris (habérére) diceréris (dicerére) 
3rds. amarétur habérétur dicerétur 
Ist pl. amarémur habérémur dicerémur 
2nd pl. amarémini habérémini dicerémini 
3rd pl. amaréntur habéréntur diceréntur 
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B3-B4 


Tst's: 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


4 

audirer 

audiréris (audirére) 
audirétur 
audiremur 
audirémini 
audiréntur 


B4 Perfect passive 


3/4 

caperer 

caperéris (caperére) 
caperéntur 
caperémur 
caperémint 
caperétur 


Perfect indicative passive: ‘I was —ed’, ‘I have been —ed’ 
Key: perfect participle + SUM 


1 

‘T was loved’, 

‘T have been loved’ 
amatus a um sum 
amatus a um es 
amatus a um est 
amati ae a simus 
amati ae a éstis 
amati ae a sunt 


4 

‘T was heard’, 

‘IT have been heard’ 
auditus a um sum 
auditus a um es 
auditus a um est 
auditi ac a sumus 
auditi ae a éstis 
auditi ae a sunt 


Note 


2 

‘I was held’, 

‘I have been held’ 
habitus a um sum 
habitus a um es 
habitus a um est 
habiti ae a sumus 
habit ae a éstis 
habiti ae a sunt 


3/4 


‘T was captured’, 


‘T have been captured’ 


captus aum sum 
captus a um es 
captus a um est 
capti ae a sumus 
capti ae a éstis 
capti ae a sunt 


3 

‘T was said’, 

‘T have been said’ 
dictus a um sum 
dictus a um es 
dictus a um est 
dicti ae a simus 
dicti ae a éstis 
dictl ae a sunt 


The participle here is always in the nom., s. or pl., m., f. or n., in agreement with 
the subject. This point applies equally to all the passive forms of the perfect 
system (and of course to the perfect system of the deponents). 
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Perfect participle passive: ‘having been —ed’ 
Key: perf. part. ending in -US -A -UM 


1 2 3 
‘having been loved’ ‘having been held’ ‘having been said’ 
amat-us a um habit-us a um dict-us a um 
4 3/4 
‘having been heard’ ‘having been captured’ 
audit-us a um capt-us a um 
Notes 


1 The perfect participle is one of the forms built on the stem of the fourth 
principal part (the ‘third’ stem). It ends in -us a um, and declines like Jongus 
(J1(a)). 

2 The perfect participle is the basis of all the forms of the passive of the perfect 
system as a whole, i.e. the pluperfect and future perfect, as well as the perfect. 


Perfect infinitive passive: ‘to have been —ed’ 
Key: perf. part. ending in -US -A -UM + ESSE 


1 2 3 
‘to have been loved’ ‘to have been held’ ‘to have been said’ 
amat-us a um ésse habit-us a um ésse dict-us a um ésse 
4 3/4 
‘to have been heard’ ‘to have been captured’ 
audit-us a um ésse capt-us a um ésse 

Note 


The perfect participle here may be either nom. or acc., depending on the 
construction of the inf. 


B4-B5 


Perfect subjunctive passive: ‘I was —ed’, ‘I have been —ed’ 
Key: perf. part. + SIM 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


1 

amatus a um sim 
amatus a um sis 
amatus a um sit 
amati ae a simus 
amati ae a sitis 
amiati ae a sint 


4 

auditus a um sim 
auditus a um sis 
auditus a um sit 
auditi ae a simus 
auditi ae a sitis 
auditi ae a sint 


B5 Pluperfect passive 


2 

habitus a um sim 
habitus a um sis 
habitus a um sit 
habiti ae a simus 
habiti ae a sitis 
habiti ae a sint 


3/4 

captus a um sim 
captus a um sis 
captus a um sit 
capti ae a stmus 
capti ae a sitis 
capti ae a sint 


3 

dictus a um sim 
dictus a um sis 
dictus a um sit 
dicti ae a simus 
dicti ae a sitis 
dicti ae a sint 


Pluperfect indicative passive: ‘I had been —ed’ 
Key: perf. part. + ERAM 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


I 

‘T had been loved’ 
amatus a um éram 
amatus a um éras 
amatus a um érat 
amati ae a eramus 
amati ae a eratis 
amati ae a érant 


2 

‘I had been held’ 
habitus a um éram 
habitus a um éras 
habitus a um érat 
habiti ae a eramus 
habiti ae a eratis 
habiti ae a érant 


3 

‘Thad been said’ 
dictus a um éram 
dictus a um éras 
dictus a um érat 
dicti ae a eramus 
dicti ae a eratis 
dicti ae a érant 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


4 

‘T had been heard’ 
auditus a um éram 
auditus a um éras 
auditus a um érat 
auditi ae a eramus 
auditi ae a eratis 
auditi ae a Grant 


3/4 


‘IT had been captured’ 


captus a um éram 
captus a um éras 
captus a um érat 
capti ae a eramus 
capti ae a eratis 
capti ae a érant 
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Pluperfect subjunctive passive: ‘I had been —ed;, ‘I would have been —ed’ 
Key: perf. part. + ESSEM 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


1 

amatus a um éssem 
amatus a um éssés 
amatus a um ésset 
amati ae a essemus 
amati ae a essétis 
amati ae a éssent 


4 

auditus a um éssem 
auditus a um éssés 
auditus a um ésset 
auditi ae a essémus 
auditi ae a essétis 
auditi ae a éssent 


2 

habitus a um éssem 
habitus a um éssés 
habitus a um ésset 
habiti ae a essémus 
habiti ae a essétis 
habiti ae a éssent 


3/4 

captus a um éssem 
captus a um éssés 
captus a um ésset 
capti ae a esseémus 
capt ae a essétis 
capti ae a éssent 


3 

dictus a um éssem 
dictus a um éssés 
dictus a um ésset 
dicti ae a essémus 
dicti ae a essétis 
dicti ae a éssent 


B5-B6 


B6 Future perfect passive 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


1 
‘I shall have been loved’ 


amatus a um éro 
amatus a um éris 
amatus a um érit 
amati ae a érimus 
amati ae a éritis 
amati ae a érunt 


4 


‘I shall have been heard’ 


auditus a um éro 
auditus a um éris 
auditus a um érit 
auditi ae a érimus 
auditi ae a éritis 
auditi ae a érunt 


Future perfect indicative passive: ‘I shall have been —ed’ 
Key: perf. part. + ERO 


2 
‘IT shall have been held’ 


habitus a um éro 
habitus a um éris 
habitus a um érit 
habiti ae a érimus 
habiti ae a éritis 
habiti ae a érunt 


3/4 


‘T shall have been captured’ 


captus a um éro 
captus a um éris 
captus a um érit 
capti ae a érimus 
capti ae a éritis 
capti ae a érunt 


3 

‘T shall have 
been said’ 
dictus a um éro 
dictus a um éris 
dictus a um érit 
dicti ae a érimus 
dicti ae a éritis 
dicti ae a érunt 
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C Deponent forms: personal endings: s. -r -ris (or -re) 
-tur, pl. -mur -mini -ntur 


Deponent verbs generally show passive forms (1.e. exactly the same forms as the 
passive of regular -0, -s, -t verbs) but with active meaning. Note, however, that 
they make a present active participle in -s (-nt-), a future active participle in 
-iirus a um, and an active gerund (in -ndum), and that, if they make a gerundive 
(in -ndus), it remains passive in meaning. 


Cl Present deponent 


Present indicative deponent: ‘I —; ‘Il am —ing;, ‘I do —’ 


Key: as for passive, but active in meaning 


1 2 3 
‘I threaten’ ‘I promise’ ‘T speak’ 
Ists. minor polliceor loquor 
2nds. minaris(minare) _ pollicéris (pollicére) léqueris (l6quere) 
3rds.  minatur pollicétur loquitur 
Ist pl. minamur pollicémur loquimur 
2nd pl. minamini pollicémini loquimint 
3rd pl. minantur pollicéntur loquuantur 
4 3/4 
‘Tlie’ ‘IT advance’ 
ists. méntior progrédior 
2nd s. mentiris (mentire) prdgréderis (progrédere) 
3rd. mentitur progréditur 
Ist pl. mentimur progrédimur 
2nd pl. mentimint progredimint 
3rd pl. mentitntur progreditintur 


Present participle deponent: ‘—ing’ 


Key: as for active (exactly like Al above; and active in meaning) 


1 2 3 
‘threatening’ ‘promising’ ‘speaking’ 
minans (minant-) pdllicéns (pollicént-) ldquéns (loquént-) 


Cl 


4 3/4 
‘lying’ ‘advancing’ 
méntiéns (mentiént-) progrédiéns (progrediént-) 


Note 


The present participle deponent is active in form as well as active in meaning. 


Present infinitive deponent: ‘to —’ 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘to threaten’ ‘to promise’ ‘to speak’ ‘tolie’ ‘to advance’ 
minari pollicéri loqui mentiri progredi 


Present imperative deponent: ‘—!" 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


1 2 3 4 3/4 
‘threaten! ‘promise! ‘speak!’ ‘lie!’ ‘advance!’ 
2nd s. minare pollicére loquere —_ mentire progrédere 


2nd pl. minamini  pollicémint loquimint mentimini progredimini 


Gerundive: ‘to be —ed;, ‘requiring, needing to be —ed’, ‘must be —ed’ 
(see 151 footnote) 


Key: as for passive (and remaining passive in meaning) 


1 2 3 

‘to be encouraged’ ‘to be promised’ ‘to be spoken’ 
hortand-us a um pollicénd-us a um loquénd-us a um 
4 3/4 

‘to be lied’ ‘to be advanced’ 


mentiénd-usaum  aggrediénd-us a um 
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Notes 
1 For declension, see /éng-us (J1(a)). 
2 orior ‘rise’ retains the old gerundive form oriundum. 
Gerund: ‘(the act of) —ing’ 
Key: as above (and remaining active in meaning) 
1 2 3 
‘(the act of ) threatening’? —_ ‘(the act of ) promising’ ‘(the act of ) speaking’ 
minari, minand-um 7 2n. pollicéri, pollicénd-um 7 2n. loqui, loquénd-um 7 2n. 
4 3/4 
‘(the act of ) lying’ “(the act of ) advancing’ 


mentiri, mentiénd-umi2n. prdgredi, progrediénd-um 7 2n. 


Ist s. 


2nd s. 


3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 
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Present subjunctive deponent: ‘I —; ‘I may —; ‘I would —’ 


Key: INF, or -ND-, as for passive (but active in meaning) 


1 2 3 

miner pollicear loquar 
minéris (minére) pollicearis (polliceare) loquaris (loquare) 
minétur polliceatur loquatur 
minémur polliceamur loquamur 
minémini polliceamint loquamini 
minéntur polliceantur loquantur 
Z| 3/4 

méntiar progrédiar 

mentiaris (mentiare) progrediaris (progrediare) 

mentiatur progrediatur 

mentiamur progrediamur 

mentiamint progrediamini 

mentiantur progrediantur 


C1-C2 


C2 Future deponent 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


1 

‘T shall threaten’ 
minabor 

minaberis (minabere) 
minabitur 
minabimur 
minabimint 
minabuntur 


4 

‘T shall lie’ 

méntiar (rarely mentibor) 
mentiéris (mentiére) 
mentiétur 

mentiémur 

mentiémini 

mentiéntur 


Future participle deponent: 
view to —ing’ 


1 2 
‘about to threaten’ 
minatir-us a um 


4 3/4 
‘about to advance’ 
progressur-us a um 


‘about to lie’ 
mentitur-us a um 


‘about to promise’ 
pollicittir-us a um 


Future indicative deponent: ‘I shall —‘, ‘I shall be —ing’ 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


2 

‘T shall promise’ 
pollicébor 

pollicéberis (pollicébere) 
pollicébitur 
pollicébimur 
pollicébimint 
pollicébuntur 

3/4 


‘T shall advance’ 
progrédiar 


progrediéris (progrediére) 


progrediétur 

progrediémur 
progrediémini 
progrediéntur 


3 

‘T shall speak’ 
loquar 

loquéris (loquére) 
loquétur 
loquémur 
loquémini 
loqueéntur 


‘about to —;, ‘on the point of —ing’, ‘with a 


3 


‘about to speak’ 
loctittr-us a um 


Key: as for active verbs (perf. part. stem + -i7-us -a -um) and active in meaning 
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Note 


The future participle deponent is active in form as well as active in meaning. 


Future infinitive deponent ‘to be about to’ 


Key: as for active (perf. part. stem + -ar-us -a -um + ésse) and active in meaning 


1 2 3 
‘to be about to threaten’ ‘to be about to promise’ ‘to be about to speak’ 
minatiir-us a um ésse pollicittir-us a um ésse lociitiir-us a um ésse 
4 3/4 
‘to be about to lie’ ‘to be about to advance’ 
mentittr-us a um ésse progresstr-us a um ésse 
Notes 
1 The future infinitive deponent is active in form as well as active in meaning. 
Deponent verbs do not make a future passive infinitive (cf. B2 with notes 1 and 
2 above), but they do make a supine in -um with active meaning (cf. A7 above). 
2 For the ‘future’ subjunctive (exactly as in active verbs), see A2 note 1. 
3 The future (or ‘second’) imperative of deponent verbs is passive in form but 
active in meaning, e.g. ititor ‘then use’ (see A2 note 2 and B2 note 3 above). 
C3 Imperfect deponent 
Imperfect indicative deponent: ‘I was —ing’, ‘I used to —; ‘I began —ing’ 
Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 
1 2 3 
‘T was threatening’ ‘I was promising’ ‘T was speaking’ 
Ists. minabar pollicébar loquébar 
2nds.  minabaris (minabare)  pollicébaris (pollicébare) loquébaris (loquébare) 
3rds. minabatur pollicébatur loquébatur 
Ist pl. minabamur pollicébamur loquébamur 
2nd pl. minabamint pollicébamint loquébamint 
3rd pl. minabantur pollicébantur loquébatur 
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C2-C3 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


4 3/4 
‘I was lying’ ‘I was advancing’ 
mentiébar progrediébar 
mentiébaris (mentiébare)  progrediébaris (progrediébare) 
mentiébatur progrediébatur 
mentiébamur progrediébamur 
mentiébamini progrediébamini 
mentiébantur progrediébantur 

Note 


No participles, infinitives or imperatives. 


Imperfect subjunctive deponent: ‘I was —ing’, ‘I might —,, ‘I would —’ 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


I 2 3 
minarer pollicérer léquerer 
minaréris (minarére) _ pollicéréris (pollicérére) loqueréris (loquerére) 
minarétur pollicérétur loquerétur 
minarémur pollicérémur loquerémur 
minarémini pollicérémint loquerémini 
minaréntur pollicéréntur loqueréntur 
4 3/4 
mentirer progréderer 
mentiréris (mentirére) prdgrederéris (progrederére) 
mentirétur progrederétur 
mentirémur progrederémur 
mentirémini progrederémini 
mentiréntur progrederéntur 

Note 


The imperfect has only the indicative and the subjunctive: there is no imperfect 
participle, imperative or infinitive. 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


See the notes under B4 above. 


Perfect indicative deponent: ‘I —ed;, ‘I have —ed’ 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


1 

‘T threatened’ , 

‘T have threatened’ 
minatus a um sum 
minatus a um es 
minatus a um est 
minati ae a sumus 
minati ae a éstis 
minati ae a sunt 


4 

‘I lied’, 

‘I have lied’ 
mentit-us a um sum 
mentit-us a um es 
mentit-us a um est 
mentit-1 ae a sumus 
mentit-1 ae a éstis 
mentit-I ae a sunt 


2 

‘T promised’ , 

‘T have promised’ 
pollicitus a um sum 
pollicitus a um es 
pollicitus a um est 
polliciti ae a simus 
polliciti ae a éstis 
polliciti ae a sunt 


3/4 

‘T advanced’, 

‘T have advanced’ 
progréss-us a um sum 
progréss-us a um es 
progréss-us a um est 
progréss-I ae a sumus 
progréss-t ae a éstis 
progréss-I ae a sunt 


Perfect participle deponent: ‘having —ed’ 


3 

‘T spoke’, 

I have spoken’ 
lociitus a um sum 
lociitus a um es 
lociitus a um est 
lociiti ae a simus 
lociiti ae a éstis 
loctiti ae a sunt 


Key: as for passive (but usually (see note 2 below) active in meaning) 


1 
‘having threatened’ 
minat-us a um 


4 
‘having lied’ 
mentit-us a um 


2 
‘having promised’ 
pollicit-us a um 


3/4 
‘having advanced’ 
progréss-us a um 


‘having spoken’ 
locut-us a um 


C4 


Notes 


The perfect participle of many deponents is used to mean ‘“—ing’ (i.e. as a present 


participle): e.g. rdtus ‘thinking’, uéritus ‘fearing’, arbitratus ‘thinking’ etc. 
Many deponents have a passive as well as an active meaning in the perfect 
participle: e.g. pollicitus “having promised’ or ‘having been promised’. 


Perfect infinitive deponent: ‘to have —ed’ 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


1 2 3 
‘to have threatened’ ‘to have promised’ ‘to have spoken’ 
minat-usaumésse _ pollicit-usaumésse _lociit-us a um ésse 


4 3/4 
‘to have lied’ ‘to have advanced’ 
mentit-us aum ésse prdgréss-us a um ésse 


Note 


There are no deponents with a perfect imperative. 


Perfect subjunctive deponent: ‘I —ed’, ‘I have —ed’ 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


1 2 3 
Ists. minatusaumsim __ pollicitus a um sim loctitus a um sim 
2nd s. minatus a um sis pollicitus a um sis loctitus a um sis 
3rds. minatus a um sit pollicitus a um sit loctitus a um sit 
Ist pl. minati ae a simus polliciti ae a simus lociiti ae a stmus 
2nd pl. minati ae a sitis pollicitf ae a sitis lociti ae a sitis 
3rd pl. minati ae a sint polliciti ae a sint locuti ae a sint 
4 3/4 
Ists. mentitusaum sim  progréssus a um sim 
2nds. mentitus a um sis progréssus a um sis 
3rds. mentitus a um sit progréssus a um sit 
Ist pl. mentittaeasimus  progréssT ae a simus 
2nd pl. mentiti ae a sitis progréssi ae a sitis 
3rd pl. mentiti ae a sint progréssi ae a sint 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 
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Pluperfect indicative deponent: ‘I had —ed’ 


‘I had threatened’ 


1 

minatus a um éram 
minatus a um éras 
minatus a um érat 
minati ae a eramus 
minati ae a eratis 
minati ae a érant 


4 

‘T had lied’ 
mentitus a um éram 
mentitus a um éras 
mentitus a um érat 
mentiti ae a eramus 
mentiti ae a eratis 
mentiti ae a érant 


Note 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


‘I had promised’ 


2 

pollicitus a um éram 
pollicitus a um éras 
pollicitus a um érat 
pollicitl ae a eramus 
polliciti ae a eratis 
pollicitt ae a érant 


3/4 

‘I had advanced’ 
progréssus a um éram 
progréssus a um éras 
progréssus a um érat 
progréssi ae a eramus 
progréssi ae a eratis 
progréssi ae a érant 


‘T had spoken’ 
3 


lociitus a um éram 
lociitus a um éras 
lociitus a um érat 
loctitt ae a eramus 
lociitt ae a eratis 
loctitt ae a érant 


Like the imperfect, the pluperfect has on/y the indicative and the subjunctive: 
there is no pluperfect participle, imperative or infinitive. 


Pluperfect subjunctive deponent: ‘I had —ed;, ‘I would have —ed’ 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


1 

minatus a um éssem 
minatus a um éssés 
minatus a um ésset 
minati ae a essemus 
minati ae a essétis 
minati ae a éssent 


2 

pollicitus a um éssem 
pollicitus a um éssés 
pollicitus a um ésset 
polliciti ae a essémus 
polliciti ae a essétis 
polliciti ae a éssent 


3 

lociitus a um éssem 
lociitus a um éssés 
loctitus a um ésset 
lociiti ae a essémus 
lociiti ae a essétis 
lociiti ae a éssent 


C5-C6 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


4 

mentitus a um éssem 
mentitus a um éssés 
mentitus a um ésset 
mentiti ae a esseémus 
mentiti ae a essétis 
mentiti ae a éssent 


3/4 

progréssus a um éssem 
progréssus a um éssés 
progréssus a um ésset 
progréssi ae a essémus 
progréssi ae a essétis 


progréssi ae a éssent 


C6 Future perfect deponent 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Future perfect indicative deponent: ‘I shall have —ed’ 


Key: as for passive (but active in meaning) 


1 


‘T shall have threatened’ 


minatus a um éro 
minatus a um éris 
minatus a um érit 
minati ae a érimus 
minati ae a éritis 
minati ae a érunt 


4 

‘T shall have lied’ 
mentitus a um érd 
mentitus a um éris 
mentitus a um érit 
mentiti ae a érimus 
mentiti ae a éritis 
mentiti ae a érunt 


Note 


2 

‘T shall have promised’ 
pollicitus a um éro 
pollicitus a um éris 
pollicitus a um érit 
polliciti ae a érimus 
polliciti ae a éritis 
polliciti ae a érunt 


3/4 

‘I shall have advanced’ 
progréssus a um éro 
progréssus a um é€ris 
progréssus a um érit 
progréssi ae a érimus 
progréssi ae a Eritis 
progréssi ae a érunt 


3 

‘T shall have spoken’ 
lociitus a um éro 
lociitus a um éris 
lociitus a um érit 
lociiti ae a érimus 
lociitt ae a éritis 
lociiti ae a érunt 


There is no future perfect participle, infinitive, imperative or subjunctive. 
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D Semi-deponents 


Some verbs in Latin have present, future and imperfect tenses (i.e. their present 
system) in ACTIVE forms, but perfect, pluperfect and future perfect tenses (i.e. 


their perfect 


system) in DEPONENT forms. Meaning is NOT affected by this 


alternation of form. E.g. 


audeo 2 aus-us_ ‘I dare’ 


audeo ‘I dare’ 

audébo ‘T shall dare’ 
audébam ‘I was daring’ 

ausus sum ‘I have dared’ 

ausus éram ‘I had dared’ 

ausus éro ‘I shall have dared’ 
fio fiert factus ‘I become’, ‘I am made’, ‘I am done’ 
fI0 ‘I become’ 

fiam ‘I shall become’ 
fiébam ‘I was becoming’ 
factus sum ‘I became’ 

factus éram ‘I had become’ 
factus éro ‘T shall have become’ 


Note the irregular conjugation of fi: 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


fI0 


fiunt 


1 fimus and fitis are not found. 


Notes 


1 Semi-deponents have past participles with active meaning, just like full 
deponents, e.g. avisus ‘having dared’, factus ‘having been made’, ‘having 


become’. 


2 Similar verbs are gatided 2 gauisus ‘I rejoice’, sdled 2 sdlitus ‘I am 


accustomed’; 


fidé 3 fisus ‘I trust’. 


3 audeo has a regular subjunctive auideam -ds etc. and a form ausim used only as 
a potential, meaning ‘I would dare’. Cf. uélim ‘I would like’. See 153.2. 
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D-E1 


E Irregular verbs 


E1 Irregular verbs: sum 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 


2nd s. 
3rd 5s. 
[st pl. 
2nd pil. 
3rd pl. 


sum ésse futur-us ‘Tam’ 


Present 
Indicative ‘I am’ 
sum 

es 

est 

sumus 

éstis 

sunt 


Infinitive ‘to be’ 
ésse 


Imperative ‘be! 
2nd s. es 
2nd pl. éste 


Subjunctive 
sim 


Sis) 

sit 
sImus 
sItis 
sint 


Notes 


Future 

Indicative ‘I shall be’ 
éro 

éris 

érit 

érimus 

éritis 

érunt 


Infinitive ‘to be about to be’ 
futiir-us a um esse (or fore) 


Participle ‘about to be’ 
futiir-us a um 


Imperative 


Imperfect 
Indicative ‘I was’ 
éram 

éras 

érat 

eramus 

eratis 

érant 


2nd/3rd s. ést0 ‘be!’ ‘let him be!’ 


2nd pl. estdte ‘be!’ 
3rd pl. sinto ‘let them be!’ 


Subjunctive 

éssem (sometimes forem 
forés etc.) 

éSsés 

ésset 

essemus 

essétis 

éssent 


1 The verb ‘to be’ in classical Latin has no present participle! 


2 The imperfect subjunctive is ‘regular’ in that it appears to comprise the present 


infinitive + endings. This is a feature of all ‘irregular’ verbs. 


3 All perfect forms are made regularly on the stem of fu-7. 
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E2 Irregular verbs: féro 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 


2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 
2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Active 


fero ferre tilt latus ‘I bear’, ‘I carry’, ‘I endure’, ‘I lead’ 


Present 

Indicative ‘I carry’ 
féro 

fers 

fert 

férimus 

fértis 

férunt 

Infinitive ‘to carry’ 
férre 


Imperative ‘carry!’ 
2nd s. fer 
2nd pl. férte 


Participle ‘carrying’ 


féréns (ferént-) 


Subjunctive 
féram 

féras 

férat 
feramus 
feratis 
férant 


Passive 


Present 

Indicative 

‘T am being carried’ 
féror 

férris 

fértur 

férimur 

ferimini 

feruntur 


Future Imperfect 
Indicative ‘I shall carry’ Indicative ‘I was carrying’ 
féram ferébam 
férés ferébas 
féret ferébat 
ferémus ferébamus 
ferétis ferébatis 
férent ferébant 
Subjunctive 
férrem 
férrés 
férret 
ferrémus 
ferrétis 
férrent 
Future Imperfect 
Indicative Indicative 
‘T shall be carried’ ‘I was (being) carried’ 
férar ferébar 
feréris (ferére) ferébaris (ferébare) 
ferétur ferébatur 
ferémur ferébamur 
ferémini ferébamini 
feréntur ferébantur 


E2-E3 


Infinitive 

‘to be carried’ 
férri 
Imperative 

‘be carried!’ 
2nd s. férre 
2nd pl. ferimini 


Subjunctive Subjunctive 
férar férrer 
feraris (ferare) ferréris (ferrére) 
feratur ferrétur 
feramur ferrémur 
feramint ferrémini 
ferantur ferréntur 

Notes 


The active infinitive férre is by regular sound-change from *fer-se (for -se as 
the original ending of active infinitive, cf. A4 perf. inf. note 1); compare the 
infinitives uélle, ndlle, malle from *uel-se, etc. (E5 note 3 below). 


2 All perfect active forms are made regularly on the stem of tu/-i; all perfect 
passive forms are made regularly with the perfect passive participle /at-us. 
E3 Irregular verbs: possum 
Possum posse potui ‘I can’, ‘Iam able’ 
Present Future Imperfect 
Indicative ‘I can’ Indicative ‘I shall be able’ Indicative ‘I was able’ 
Ists. possum poterd poteram 
2nds.  potes poteris poteras 
3rd s. potest poterit poterat 
Ist pl. pdossumus potérimus poteramus 
2nd pl. potéstis poteéritis poteratis 
3rd pl. —possunt poterunt poterant 
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Infinitive ‘to be able’ 
posse 


Reference Grammar 


Subjunctive Subjunctive 
Ists. possim possem 
2nd s. possis pdssés 
3rd s.  possit posset 
Ist pl. possimus possémus 
2nd pl.  possitis possétis 
3rd pl. possint possent 
Notes 


1 The form poténs (potent-), which perhaps looks like a present participle of 
possum, is in fact never so used: it is an adjective meaning ‘powerful, able’. 


2 All perfect forms of possum are made regularly on the stem of potu-i. 


E4 Irregular verbs: €6 


Active 


é0, ire, 1(u)i ‘I go’ 


Present Future Imperfect 
Indicative ‘I go’ Indicative ‘I shall go’ Indicative ‘I was going’ 
Ists. 66 1bd tbam 
2nds._ 1s ibis 1bas 
3rds. it Tbit Ibat 
Ist pl. tmus tbimus ibamus 
2nd pl. itis ibitis ibatis 
3rd pl. eunt bunt ibant 


Infinitive ‘to go’ Infinitive ‘to be about to go’ 
Ire ittir-us a um ésse 


Imperative ‘go!’ 
2nd s.1 
2nd pl. ite 


Participle ‘going’ 
iéns (eunt-is) 


Participle ‘about to go’ 
itiir-us a um 

Gerund ‘to go’, 

‘(the act of ) going’ 

tre, eund-um 7 2n. 
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Tst's: 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
Ist pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Subjunctive Subjunctive 
éam Trem 

éas irés 

éat iret 

eamus irémus 
eatis Trétis 

éant Trent 


Passive (used in compounds) 


Present 
Indicative ‘I am approached’ 
Ists. adeor 
2nd s. adiris (adire) 
3rds. aditur 
Ist pl. adimur 
2nd pl. adimini 
3rd pl. adetntur 


Note 


All perfect active forms are made regularly on the stem of i-i/iu-i; all perfect 
passive forms (especially of compounds) are made regularly with the stem if- 
(the stem of the supine itum and of the future participle itirus). 


E5 Irregular verbs: udlo, nolo, malo 


uold uélle uolui ‘I wish’ 
nolé nolle ndlut ‘1 am unwilling’, ‘I refuse’ 
mal6 malle malui ‘I prefer’ 


Note that nd/6 and maid are in origin compounds of udl6d, from *ne-udld ‘1 do 
not wish’ and *mag(i)s-udld ‘I wish rather’, respectively. All three are formed 
regularly in the present system as third conjugation verbs except in the following 
forms: 
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Ist s. 
2nd s. 
3rd s. 
[st pl. 

2nd pl. 
3rd pl. 


Present 
Indicative ‘I wish’ 
uolo 

uis 

uult 

udlumus 

uultis 

udlunt 

Infinitive ‘to wish’ 
uélle 


Present Subjunctive 
uélim 

uclis 

uclit 

uelimus 

uelitis 

uclint 


Imperfect Subjunctive 
ucllem 
ucllés etc. 


Notes 


Present 

Indicative ‘I refuse’ 
nolo 

non uis 

non uult 

nolumus 

non uultis 

nolunt 

Infinitive ‘to refuse’ 
nolle 


Imperative ‘do not (wish)!” 


2nd s. noli 
2nd pl. nolite 


Present Subjunctive 
nolim 

nolis 

nolit 

nolimus 

ndlitis 

nolint 


Imperfect Subjunctive 


nollem 
nollés etc. 


udl6 and malo have no imperative forms attested. 
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Present 

Indicative ‘I prefer’ 
malo 

mauis 

mauult 

malumus 

mauultis 

malunt 


Infinitive ‘to prefer’ 
malle 


Present Subjunctive 
malim 

malis 

malit 

maltmus 

malitis 

malint 


Imperfect Subjunctive 
mallem 
mallés etc. 


2nd s. uis is the result of a curious remodelling. The original form became 
regularly wel, which survives as a conjunction meaning ‘or’. 


The three infinitives, all in -//e, go back to *-wel-se and reflect the regular 
assimilation of -/s- to -//- between vowels. For -se as the original ending of 
active infinitive, cf. és-se and A4 perf. inf. note 1 above, and compare the 
infinitive férre (E2 note | above). 


On the forms of the imperfect subjunctive, cf. E1 note 2 above. 


E5-F1 


F Defective and impersonal verbs 


Fl Defective verbs 


(a) 


These verbs are so called because they lack certain forms (Latin déficere ‘to be 


lacking’). 


coépi, mémini, odt 


céepi ‘I have begun’ (generally), mémini ‘I remember’ and Odi ‘I hate’ (always) 
have only perfect-stem forms. Note that mémini and 6di are present in meaning. 


Perfect 
Future perfect 
Pluperfect 
Perfect 


Future perfect 
Pluperfect 


Perfect infinitive 
Future infinitive 


Imperative 


Perfect participle 


Future participle 


Perfect infinitive 
Future infinitive 


Imperative 
Perfect participle 
Future participle 


Perfect 
Pluperfect 


Indicative 
coépi ‘J began’ 


coépero ‘J shall have 
begun’ 
coéperam ‘J had begun’ 


bdi ‘J hate’ 
dder6 ‘7 shall hate’ 
dderam ‘J hated’ 


Infinitive, imperative, 
participles 

coepisse ‘to have begun’ 
coepttir-us a um esse ‘to be 
about to begin’ 

none 


coépt-us a um ‘having 
begun’, 

‘having been begun’ 
coepttr-us a um ‘about to 
begin’ 

ddisse ‘to hate’ 

dstir-us a um esse ‘to be 
about to hate’ 

none 

Os-us a um ‘hating’ 
dstir-us a um ‘about to hate’ 


Subjunctive 
coéperim meminerim 
coepissem meminissem 


mémini ‘/ 
remember’ 
meminero ‘J shall 
remember’ 
memineram ‘/ 
remembered’ 


meminisse ‘to remember’ 
none 
2nd s. meménto 

‘remember!’ 
2nd pl. mementote 
none 


none 


dderim 
odissem 
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(b) 


(c) 


1 


2 
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Notes 


On the meaning of ds-us a um, the perf. part. of ddz, cf. C4 note 1 above. 
noscé ‘I get to know’ has a perfect form noui, meaning ‘I have got to know’, 
i.e. ‘I know’ (in effect, with present meaning). Thus noueré (often ‘contracted’ 
to nord) ‘I shall know’, noueram (often ndram) ‘I used to know, I knew’, 
nouisse (often ndsse) ‘to know’. 


ae 


dio 
Present indicative Imperfect indicative 
‘Tsay’ ‘T said’, ‘I was saying’ 
Ists. aid aiébam 

2nds. ais aiébas etc. 

3rds. ait 

Ist pl. — 

2nd pl. — 


3rd pl. atunt 


Note 


There is also (rarely) the present subjunctive 3rd s. diat and 3rd pl. diant, and the 
present participle aiéns (aient-). 


inquam ‘I say’ 


Present indicative Future indicative Imperfect indicative 


‘Tsay’ ‘Twill say’ ‘T was saying’, ‘I said’ 
Ists. inquam — — 
2nd s.  inquis inquiés — 
3rd. inquit inquiet inquiébat 


Ist pl. inquimus = — 
2nd pl.  inquitis — — 
3rd pl. inquiunt — — 


Notes 


Note also esp. perfect 3rd s. inquit, 2nd s. inquisti; and imper. inque, future 
imper. inquito. 


inquam is used only to introduce direct speech. 


F1-F2 


F2 Impersonal verbs 


These verbs have only the third person singular in each tense, an infinitive and 


a gerund: 


oportet ‘it is right for (the accusative) to (infinitive)’ 

décet ‘it is fitting for (the accusative) to (infinitive) 

dédecet ‘it is unseemly for (the accusative) to (infinitive)’ 

miseret ‘it moves (the accusative) to pity for/at (the genitive)’, 
“X (acc.) is sorry for Y (gen.)’ 

paénitet ‘it repents (the accusative) of (the genitive)’, “X (acc.) 
regrets Y (gen.)’ 


piget ‘it vexes (the accusative) at (the genitive)’, ‘X (acc.) is sick 
of Y (gen.)’ 


pudet ‘it moves (the accusative) to shame at (the genitive)’, ‘X 
(acc.) feels shame at Y (gen.)’ 


taédet ‘it wearies (the accusative) at (the genitive)’, ‘X (acc.) is tired 
of Y (gen.)’ 

libet ‘it is agreeable to (the dative) to (infinitive)’, ‘X (dat.) chooses 
to Y (inf.)’ 

licet ‘it is permitted to (the dative) to (infinitive)’ (also with ut + subj.) 


placet ‘it is pleasing to (the dative) to (infinitive)’, ‘X (dat.) decides 
to Y (inf.)’ 


Note the principal parts: they are all regular 2nd conj., e.g. opdrtet oportére 
oportuit. libet, licet and placet are also commonly used in the passive perfect, 
libitum est ‘it pleased’, licitum est ‘it was allowed’, placitum est ‘it was decided’. 

The following impersonal verbs are followed by ut + subjunctive or accusative 
and infinitive constructions: 


Note 


accidit ‘it happens (that)’ (ut + subj.) 

apparet ‘it is evident (that)’ (ut + subj. or acc. + inf.) 
constat ‘it is agreed (that)’ (acc. + inf.) 

réfert |. , 

: “jt is important (that)’ (acc. + inf. or ut + subj.) 
interest 


‘It is of importance to me, you etc.’ méd, td, sud, nostra, uéstra réfert or interest 
(i.e. the f. abl. s. of the possessive adjective, as if in agreement with ré of réfert!). 
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Both réfert and interest take this curious construction; interest may alternatively 
take a genitive of the person(s) concemed, e.g. interest 6mnium ‘it is in the 
interests of all’ (Cicero). 
Verbs which do not control an object in the accusative cannot be turned into 

the passive directly, and have to adopt an impersonal 3rd s. form, e.g. 

itur lit. ‘it is being gone’, i.e. ‘people are going’ 

ueéntum est lit. ‘it has been come’, i.e. ‘there has been an arrival’, 

“people have come’ 


mihi non créditur lit. ‘it is not being believed to me’, ‘credence is 
not being given to me’, i.e. “I am not believed’ 

éis parcébatur lit. ‘it was being spared to them’, ‘clemency was be- 
ing extended to them’, i.e. ‘they were being spared’ 


Note in these instances that the agents (the people doing the coming, going, 
believing, sparing etc.) are not specified. 


G Principal parts of irregular verbs 


This list contains the principal parts of all irregular verbs met in the course 
together with a few important additions. Verbs are listed without their prefixes 
(e.g. for inuénid see under uénid). There are two exceptions: 

(a) Where a verb is normally found only with a prefix, e.g. confligd. 

(b) Where a verb has been met in the course only with a prefix. 

The Total Learning Vocabulary (p. 409) contains the principal parts of all 
compound irregular verbs learned. Note that where a verb has no perfect 
participle, the future participle appears where that exists. 

abeo see é6 

abicio see iacid 

dabsum see sum 

accédé see cédé 

accidit see cadd 

accipio see capid 

dddo see do 

ddeo see é6 

ddfero see férd 

adgrédior see gradior 

ddsum see sum 


accumbo 3 accubui accubitum I lie at table 


F2-G 


adipiscor 3 dep. adéptus I get, gain, acquire 

adiungo see iungd 

ddloquor see loquor 

adorior see orior 

ago 3 égt actus (compounds -igé 3 ~égi -dctus) I do, act; drive, lead, direct; 
spend, pass; discuss 

aio (no inf., perf. or perf. part.) I say 

alo 3 dlui altus I feed, nourish, rear; support, strengthen 

amitto see mitto 

animaduerto see uerto 

apeério 4 apérui apértus I open; reveal 

arcéss6 3 arcessiui arcessitus I summon 

arde6 2 arsi arsiirus 1 burn; am in love 

argu 3 argui argittus I charge; make clear, prove 

aspicio 3/4 aspéxt aspéctus | look upon 

attribuo see tribud 

audeo 2 semi-dep. auisus I dare 

auferé auférre abstuli ablatus I take away 

augeo 2 auxi auctus I increase 

bibé 3 bibi — (pdtus used as perf. part; potirus as fut. part.) I drink 

cdd6 3 cécidi casum (compounds -cidé 3 -cidi -casus) I fall; die 


caéd6 3 cécidi caésus (compounds -cidé 3 -cidi -cisus) I cut (down); flog, 
beat; kill 


cano 3 cécini — (compounds -cind) I sing; play 

capio 3/4 cépi cdptus (compounds -cipid 3/4 -cépi -céptus) I take, capture 
carpo 3 carpsi carptus (compounds -cérpé 3 -cérpsi -cérptus) I pluck 
caueé 2 caui cavitus | am wary 

cédé 3 céssi céssum | yield; go 

cérno 3 créut crétus I decide; see 

cing6 3 cinxi cinctus I gird; surround 

circumeo see €0 

circumsédeo see séded 

claudo 3 claisi clavisus (compounds -cliidé 3 -clitsi -cliisus) 1 shut 


coépi coepisse coéptus I have begun 
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CcOgnosco see NOSCO 


cogd 3 coégi codctus I force, compel, gather 
cold 3 colui cultus | worship; cultivate, till; inhabit 


colligoé see légo 

committo see mittod 

commoued see moued 

compléctor 3 dep. compléxus I embrace 

compleé 2 compléui completus | fill up; accomplish 
comprehéndo see prehéndd 

concido see cadd 

concurro see currd 

concutid 3/4 concussit concussus (see quatid) I shake violently; disturb, alarm 
condo see dé 

conficio see facid 

cOnfiteor see fateor 

confligd 3 conflixt conflictus | fight 

confodid see fodid 

conicio see idcid 

coniungo see iungd 

considé 3 cénsédi — | settle down; encamp 

cOnsisté 3 constiti — (see sistd) I stop; stand my ground 
conspicié 3/4 cénspeéxi conspéctus | catch sight of; observe, gaze on 
consulé 3 cénsului consultus 1 consult 

conuélld see uélld 

conueénio see uénid 

coquo 3 coxt coctus | cook 

créd6 3 crédidi créditum I believe (in); entrust 

crépo | crépui crépitus I rattle 

créscé 3 créui crétum (= sprung from) I grow (intrans.) 

cubo | cubui cubitum I lie; sleep; recline at table 

cupio 3/4 cupiui cupitus I desire, yearn for; want desperately 
curro 3 cucurri cursum (compounds often have perf. -currz) I run 
décipio see capid 

dédé see dé 

déféndo 3 déféndi défénsus | defend 
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déféro see férd 

défungor see fungor 

déleé 2 déléui délétus | destroy 
déprehéndo see prehéndd 
déscéndo see scandd 

déseré see sérd 

déspuo see spud 

désum see sum 

dicé 3 dixi dictus I speak, say 
diffid6 see fido 

dimitto see mitto 

discédé see céd6 

disco 3 didicit — I learn 


dispono see pond 


do | dédi datus (compounds -do 3 -didi -ditus) | give 
doceo 2 docui doctus I teach 

diicé 3 diixi ductus 1 lead; think, consider 

édo ésse édi ésus (3rd s. pres. ést) I eat 

efficid see facid 

effugid see fugid 

égrédior see gradior 

€icid see idcid 

ém6 3 émi émptus (compounds -imé 3 - émi -émptus) I buy 
é6 ire it itum I go/come 

éripio see rapid 

exceéd6 see cédé 

excipio see capid 

éxed see €0 

exorior see Orior 

expeéllo see péllo 

exstingud 3 exstinxi exstinctus | extinguish 

facid 3/4 fect factus (most compounds -ficid 3/4 -féci -féctus) I make; do 
fallo 3 fefélli falsus | deceive 
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fateor 2 dep. fassus (compounds -fiteor 2 dep. -féssus) 
I acknowledge 


faued 2 faui fatitum | am favourable to 

ferid 4 (percussi percussus) | strike; beat; kill 

fero ferre tuli latus I bear; lead 

ferued 2 ferui (or ferbui) — I boil 

fidé 3 semi-dep. fisus I trust 

figd 3 fixi fixus I fix 

findo 3 fidi fissus I cleave, split 

fingo 3 finxi fictus | make up, fabricate 

fio fiert factus semi-dep. I become; am done, am made 
flécto 3 flexi flexus I bend 

flé6 2 fleui fletum | weep 

flud 3 fluxi — | flow 

fodid 3/4 fodi fossus I dig 

frango 3 fréegi fractus (compounds -fringéd 3 -frégi -fractus) I break 
frior 3 dep. friictus I enjoy 

figiod 3/4 figi fugitirus I escape, run off, flee 

fulgeo 2 fulsi — 1 shine 

fundé 3 fudi fisus 1 pour; rout 

fingor 3 dep. finctus I perform, discharge 

gaudeé 2 semi-dep. gduisus I am glad, rejoice 

géro 3 géssi géstus I do, conduct 

gignd 3 génui génitus I beget, produce 

gradior 3/4 dep. gréssus (compounds -grédior 3/4 -gréssus) I step, walk, go 
haéred 2 haést haésum I stick 

haurio 4 haust haustus I drain, draw 

idcid 3/4 iéci idctus (compounds -icid 3/4 -iéci -iéctus) I throw 
ignosco 3 ignoui ignotus I forgive (+ dat.) (see also ndscé) 
impono see pond 

incéndo 3 incéndi incénsus | set fire to; burn 

indulged 2 indulst — | yield, give myself up to 

indud 3 indui indiitus 1 put on 

ined see €0 


ingrédior see gradior 


inquam no inf. inquii — I say 

inspicid 3/4 inspéxt inspéctus | look into, inspect, examine 
institud see statud 

insto see sto 

instruo see strud 

insum see sum 

intellégo see légo 

interficio see facid 

inuad6 see uad6 

inuénio see uénid 

inuided see uided 

irascor 3 dep. iratus I grow angry 

irrided see rideo 

iubeo 2 iussi iussus I order, command 

iungo 3 iiinxi iiinctus 1 yoke; join 

iuud | iitui iiitus I help; delight, please 

labor 3 dep. lapsus I slip, glide, fall down; make a mistake 
lacéss6 3 lacessiui lacessitus I provoke 

laédé 3 laési laésus (compounds -lidé 3 -/isi -lisus) | harm 
laud 1 laut laudtus/latitus/lotus | wash 

légé 3 légi léctus (compounds -ligé 3 -légi -léctus) I read; gather; choose 
libet 2 libuit or libitum est it pleases 

licet 3 licuit or licitum est it is permitted 

léquor 3 dep. lociitus I speak, say 

lado 3 list liisum 1 play 

malo malle malui —1 prefer 

mdneo 2 mansi mansum I remain, wait 

mémini meminisse (perfect form) I remember 

métud 3 métui metiitus I fear 

minuo 3 minui miniitus I lessen 

misceo 2 miscui mixtus or mistus | mix 

mitto 3 mist missus I send; throw 

mordeo 2 momordi morsus I bite 

morior 3/4 dep. mortuus I die, am dying 

moued 2 moui motus I move; remove; cause, begin 


nanciscor 3 dep. nactus or ndnctus | gain 
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nascor 3 dep. ndtus | am born 

nécto 3 néxi néxus | link together 

neglégo see légo 

néqueo see quéd 

nitor 3 dep. nixus or nisus I lean on; strive, exert myself 
nolé nolle nolui —I refuse, am unwilling 


noscé 3 noui ndtus (compounds: some have perf. part, -nitus, e.g. 
cégnitus from cogndsco) I get to know (perfect tenses = ‘I know’ etc.) 


nubd 3 niipsi nuptus | marry (of a bride; + dat. of man) 

obliuiscor 3 dep. oblitus I forget 

Obsto see std 

occidd see cadé 

occid6é see caédé 

occurro see currd 

odi ddisse osus (perfect participle = ‘hating’) I hate 

offéndé 3 offéndi offénsus | meet with; offend 

omittd see mitto 

Opprimo see prémod 

orior 4 dep. ortus (note pres. oréris, Oritur, orimur, fut. part. oriturus; 
gerundive oriundum; compound adorior has 4th conj. present) I rise; 
spring from, originate 

osténdo 3 osténdi osténsus or osténtus | show, reveal 

paciscor 3 dep. pactus I make an agreement 

pando 3 pandi passus | spread out, extend; throw open, disclose 

parcé 3 pepérci or parsi parsurus (compounds -pércé 3 -pérs7) I spare 

pario 3/4 péperi partus (fut. part. paritiirus; compounds -périd 4 

-peri -pértus) I bring forth, bear, produce; obtain, acquire 

patefacid see facid 

patior 3/4 dep. passus (compounds -pétior 3/4 dep. -péssus) I 
endure, suffer; allow 

péllo 3 pépult pulsus (compounds -pélldé 3 -pulZ pulsus) 1 push, 
drive back 

péndeo 2 pepéndi — (compounds: perf. -péndz) I hang (intrans.) 

percéllo 3 pérculi perculsus 1 strike down; unnerve, scare 

peérdo see do 


péreo see é0 
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peérfero see fero 

perficid see facid 

pérgo 3 perrexi perréctum (see régé) | go on, go ahead, continue 

pérlego see légo 

perscribo see scrib6 

persequor see séquor 

persuaded see sudded 

peruénio see uénid 

péto 3 petiui petitus I beg; seek; proposition, court; attack, make for; stand for 
(public office) 

piget 2 piguit or pigitum est it vexes 

pingo 3 pinxi pictus I paint 

plaudo 3 plaust plausus (compounds sometimes -plod6 3 -plosi -plosus) I clap 

pond 3 posui positus I place, position, put; lay aside 

posco 3 poposci — | demand 

possideo see séded 

possum posse potui — 1am able, can; am powerful, have power 

poto | potaui potus (‘having drunk’, see bibd) I drink 

praecipio see capid 

praeficid see facid 

prehéndo 3 prehéndi prehénsus | lay hold of 

prémo 3 préssi préssus (compounds -primo 3 -présst -préssus) I press; 
oppress 

procumbo 3 procubui procubitum I collapse 

profugid see fugid 

progrédior see gradior 

proicio see iacid 

promittd see mittd 

propond see pond 

proficiscor 3 dep. proféctus I set out 

prospicio 3/4 prospext prospéctus 1 look out (on); foresee 

protégo see tégo 

prouided see uided 

pudet 2 puduit or puditum est it shames 

quaér6 3 quaesiui quaesitus (compounds -quird 3 -quisiui -quisitus) I seek, 
look for; ask 
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quatid 3/4 — qudssus (compounds -cutid 3/4 -cussi -cussus) I shake (trans.) 

qué6 quire quiui | am able 

quéror 3 dep. quéstus | complain 

quiescé 3 quiéui quiétus | rest 

rad6 3 rasi rasus | scrape, shave 

rapid 3/4 rapui raptus (compounds -ripid 3/4 -ripui -réptus) I snatch, seize, 
carry away, plunder 

recipio see capid 

réddo see dé 

rédeo see é0 

rédimo see émd 

rediicd see ditcd 

régo 3 réexi rectus (compounds -rigéd 3 -réxi -réctus: except pérgd, surgd, q.v.) I 
keep straight, rule 

relinquo 3 reliqui relictus | leave, abandon 

remaneo see maned 

remittd see mittd 

réor 2 dep. rdatus I think, believe, suppose 

repéllo see péllo 

reperio 3 répperi repeértus I find 

répo 3 répsi — I creep 

réprimo see prémo 3 

requiésc6 see quiéscd 

requiro see quaéré 

resisto 3 réstitt — (see sistd) I resist 


respicio 3/4 respéxi respéctus I look round (back) at, turn my gaze upon; reflect 
upon; care for 


responde6 2 resp6ndi responsum I reply 
retined see téned 

rétraho see trahd 

reuértor see uérto 

rideé 2 risi risus I smile, laugh 

rumpo 3 riipi ruptus I break 


ruo 3 rut rittus (fut. part. ruitiirus; compounds have perf. part. -riitus) I rush; 
fall 


scdnd6 3 scdndi scansum (compounds -scéndo 3 -scéndi -scénsus) I climb 


scindo 3 scidi scissus I tear, cut 

scribé 3 scripsi scriptus I write 

séco | sécui séctus I cut 

sédeo 2 sédi séssum (some compounds -side6 2 -sédi -séssus) I sit 
séntio 4 sensi sénsus | feel; understand; perceive, realise 

sepélid 4 sepeliui sepultus I bury 

séquor 3 dep. seciitus I follow 

séro 3 — — (compounds -serd 3 -sérui -sértus) I put in rows 


sido 3 sidi — (compounds have perf. and perf. part. of séded: -sédi -séssus) I 
settle (intrans. ) 


sino 3 siui situs (compounds drop -u- in perf., e.g. désind 3 désiz) I allow 


sistO 3 stiti (or stéti) status (compounds all intransitive, with no perf. part.: cf. 
consisto, resist) I set; stay 


soled 2 semi-dep. sdlitus I am accustomed, am used 

s6lud 3 s6lui solitus I release, undo; pay 

spargo 3 sparsi sparsus (compounds -spérgo 3 -spérsi -spérsus) I scatter, 
sprinkle 

spérno 3 spreéui sprétus I reject, despise 

spud 3 sptit sputum I spit 

statud 3 stdtui statitus (compounds -stitud 3 -stitui -stitiitus) I set up, settle 

stérno 3 straui stratus I throw on the ground, strew 


st6 1 stéti statum (most compounds -sté 3 -stiti with fut. part. -statirus, but no 
perf. part.) I stand 


string 3 strinxi strictus I draw; strip; graze 

struo 3 striixi striictus I heap up, build 

sudded 2 sudsi sudsum | recommend 

succurro see curro 

sueéscé 3 suéui suétus | accustom myself 

sum ésse fui futirus | am 

stim 3 stimpsi stimptus I take; consume 

surgé 3 surrexi surréctum (see régo) I rise, arise, get up 
suscipio see capid 

sustined see téned 

taédet 2 taésum est it wearies 

tango 3 tétigi tactus (compounds -tingo 3 -tigi -tactus) I touch, lay hands on 


tégo 3 text téctus | cover 
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témno 3 -témpsi -témptus (compounds -temno 3) I despise 


téndo 3 teténdi téntus or tensus (compounds -téndo 3 -téndi -téntus) | stretch 
(out); offer; direct; travel; strive, fight 


téneo 2 ténui téntus (compounds -tined 2 -tinui -téntus) I hold 
térd 3 triui tritus I rub 

tolld 3 stistult sublatus 1 lift, remove, take away 

tondeo 2 toténdi tonsus 1 shear 

trado see do 

traho 3 traxi tractus I drag 

transeo see €6 

tribué 3 tribui tribitus I assign, grant 

tuieor 2 dep. tuitus or tiitus I look after, protect; look at 


tindé 3 tutudi tisus or tiinsus (compounds -tindd 3 -tudi -tiisus/-tiinsus) I beat, 
strike, pound 


uadé 3 — — (compounds -uddé 3 -udsi -udsus) I go 
uéhd 3 uéxt uéctus I carry 

uélld 3 uélli or uuilsi uilsus I pull, pluck 

uénio 4 ueéni uéntum I come, arrive 

uérto 3 uérti uérsus I turn (trans.) 

uéto | uétui uétitus | forbid 

uideo 2 uidi uisus I see (passive: ‘I seem’) 
uincio 4 uinxt uinctus I bind 

uincd 3 uici uictus | conquer 

uiso 3 uist — I visit 

uiud 3 uixi uictum I am alive, live 

ulciscor 3 dep. ultus | avenge myself on, avenge 
uold uélle udlui — I wish, want 

udlud 3 udlui uolitus I roll, turn over (trans.) 
urd 3 ussi ustus I burn 


itor 3 dep. tisus I use, make use of; adopt 
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H-I Nouns, pronominal nouns/adjectives 


H1 Nouns: first declension 


séru-a ae 1f. ‘slave-woman’ 


S. pl. 
nom./voc. sérua séruae 
acc. séruam séruas 
gen. séruae(serual) seruarum 
dat. séruae séruls 
abl. sérua séruls 


Notes 


1 1st decl. nouns are feminine except for a few masculines, e.g. agricola ‘farmer’, 
nauta ‘sailor’, scriba ‘scribe’, men’s names such as Numa, and a few other 
names, e.g. Hadria the Adriatic sea. 


2 The alternative gen. sg. ending -di is archaic and poetic. 


3 filia ‘daughter’ and déa ‘goddess’ have dat./abl. pl. in -abus, i.e. filiabus, 
deabus (to avoid confusion with the dat./abl. pl. of filius and déus). 


H2 Nouns: second declension 


(a) séru-us i 2m. ‘male slave’ 
S. pl. 
nom. séruus — sérul 
voc.  sérue sérul 
acc. séeruum_ séruds 
gen. sérul serudrum 
dat. séruo séruls 
abl. séruo séruls 
Notes 


1 Virtually all 2nd decl. nouns are masculine. An important because common 
exception is hum-us 7 f ‘ground’. 

2 Originally, this type declined nom. -os acc. -om (and type (f) below -om -om). 
These nom. and acc. forms are often found in inscriptions and Early Latin, and, 
if the stem ended in -u- (as in seruos), still in the early Empire. The gen. pl. 
sometimes ends in plain -wm rather than -6rum (cf. H2(d) uir and (e) deus below). 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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puer pueri 2m. ‘boy’ 


nom./voc. 


acc. 


gen. 


dat. 
abl. 


nom./voc. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


uir ufr-7 2m. 


nom./voc. 
ace. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


nom./voc. 
ace. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


Reference Grammar 


pl. 

pueri 
pueros 
puerorum 
pueris 
pueris 


pl. 

cultri 
cultrds 
cultrorum 
cultris 
cultris 


uirds 
uirdrum (uirum — cf. déus) 
uiris 
uirls 


pl. 

di (dé, dij) 
déds 

dedrum (déum) 
dis 

dis 


H2-H3 


(f) (NB neuter) sémni-um 7 2n. ‘dream’ 
s. pl. 
nom./voc. somnium somnia 
acc. somnium somnia 
gen. sOmni(orsémnil) somnidrum 
dat. somnio soOmniis 
abl. somnio somnits 


H3 Nouns: third declension 


(a) (Consonant stem) far fdr-is 3m. ‘thief’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc. — fur fiirés 


acc. firem  furés 
gen.  furis firum 
dat. fut fiiribus 
abl. fire fiiribus 


NB Monosyllables with two consonants at the end of the stem have genitive 


plural in -ium, e.g. mons mént-is ‘mountain’, gen. pl. montium. Such nouns are 
in fact old i-stems. 


(b) (i-stem) aédis aéd-is 3f. ‘temple’; pl. ‘temples’ or ‘house’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc. aédis aédés 
acc. aédem aédis (aédés) 
gen. aédis aédium 
dat. aédi aédibus 


abl. aéde(aédt) aédibus 
Note 


Historically, the -i- was wholly dominant, cf. the declension of turris ‘tower’: 
turris turrim turris turri turrt. 
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(c) (Neuter consonant stem) nomen nomin-is 3n. ‘name’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc. nomen nodmina 
acc. nomen  nomina 
gen. nominis nominum 
dat. nomini nodminibus 
abl. nomine nodminibus 
(d) (Neuter consonant stem) dnus 6ner-is 3n. ‘load, burden’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc. Onus — Onera 
acc. Onus  Onera 
gen. Oneris Onerum 
dat. oneri — onéribus 
abl. onere — onéribus 
Note 
The original stem was onos- nom. acc. s. alternating with ones- in all other forms. 
The -o- became -y- in the final syllable in nom. s. (onus), and the -s- became -r- 
between vowels (a far-reaching and characteristic sound-change of Latin), i.e. 
*onesis—oneris. 
(e) (Neuter i-stem) nouns in -al -ar -re and -/e: mdre madr-is 3n. ‘sea’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc. mare maria 
acc. mare maria 
gen. miaris marium (marum is found) 
dat. mari maribus 
abl. mari (mare is found) miaribus 
Note 


Cf. animal ‘animal’, cdlcar ‘spur’ and cubile ‘couch’. 
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H3-H4 
(f) Four irregular 3rd declension nouns: /uppiter, bos, uis, némo 
Iuppiter Idu-is 3m. ‘Jupiter’ 


nom./voc.  luppiter 
acc. Iduem 


gen. Iduis 
dat. ITour 
abl. Ioue 


bés bou-is 3m. ‘ox’ 3f. ‘cow’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc. bods boués 
acc. bouem  boués 
gen. bouis boum 
dat. bout bdbus (biibus) 
abl. boue  bodbus (biibus) 


uis 3f. (s.) force’, (pl.) ‘strength’ 
S: pl. 
nom./voc. UiS — uirés 
acc. wim uirés 
ulrium 


gen. 
dat. ulribus 
abl. ul ulribus 


nemo 3 mf. ‘no one’, ‘none’, ‘no’ (pronoun) 
i 
nom./voc. némo 
acc. neminem 
gen.  nilltus (this form and the abl. niullo being supplied by the 
adjective nillus ‘not any(one), no(one)’) 
dat. némini 
abl. nilld 


Notes 


1 Consonant- and i-stem nouns can be masculine, feminine or neuter. The 
following clues can help: 


Masculine: nouns ending in -0s, -0, -or, -er (main exceptions: dos 
‘dowry’, f.; 6s oris ‘mouth’, n.; arbor ‘tree’, f.) 
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Feminine: nouns ending in -x, -ds, -d0, -g0, -i0, -us (1f polysyllabic), 
-ns (main exceptions: dux ‘leader’, m.; fas ‘right’, n.; ordé ‘rank’, 
m.; mons ‘mountain’, pons ‘bridge’, fons ‘fountain’; déns ‘tooth’, 
all m.) 


Neuter: nouns ending in -us, -is (if monosyllabic), -en, -al, -ar, -re, -le 


2 Finding the nominative can be difficult with such nouns. Note the following 


clues: 

(i) gen. s. ending in -cis, -gis: nominative in -x (e.g. pacis—pax) 

(ii) gen. s. ending in -tis, -dis: nominative in -s (e.g. uirtiitis—uirtis) 

(iii) gen. s. ending in -pis: nominative in -ps (e.g. principis—princeps) 

(iv) gen. s. ending in -vis: nominative in -s, -r (e.g. fémporis—témpus, 
matris—mater) 

(v) gen. s. ending in -/is: nominative in -/ (e.g. solis—sdl) 

As a general rule: (a) nouns with the same number of syllables in the 

nominative singular as in the genitive singular (parisyllabic) have genitive 

plurals in -ium, e.g. ciuis, gen. s. ciuis, gen. pl. ciuium. These are i-stem. 

(b) Nouns with more syllables in the genitive singular than in the nominative 

singular (imparisyllabic) have gen. pl. in -um, e.g. uirtiis, gen. s. uirtiitis, gen. 

pl. uirtiitum. These are consonant stem. 

The major exceptions to (a) are canis can-is m. or f. ‘dog’, iuuenis iuuen-is 
m. ‘young man’, sénex sén-is m. ‘old man’, sédés séd-is f. ‘abode’, pater patr-is 
m. ‘father’, mater matr-is f. ‘mother’, frater fratr-is m. ‘brother’, accipiter 
accipitr-is m. ‘hawk’, all of which have gen. pl. in -wm. The rule for major 
exceptions to (b) is given in the note under fiir (H3(a) above). 


H4 Nouns: fourth declension 


(a) 
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man-us Us 4f. ‘hand’ 


S. pl. 
nom./voc. manus mantis 


acc. manum  manis 

gen. mantis manuum 

dat. manui manibus 

abl. mani — manibus (manubus)) 
manibus 


H3-H5 


(b) (Neuter) cérn-d ds 4n. ‘horn’, ‘wing of army’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc. coma  cornua 
acc. coma  cornua 
gen. corms cormuum 
dat. corni cornibus 
abl. cornti —_cornibus 
(c) (Irregular) démus 4f. ‘house’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc. domus domis 
acc. domum domis or doémos 
gen. domisordémi domdrum or d6muum 
dat. domutordé6md domibus 
abl. domo domibus 


Notes 


1 In spite of the fact that the model noun mdnus is f. (not to mention domus), 
most 4th decl. nouns are masculine. Other common feminines include porticus 
‘porch’, ¢ribus ‘tribe’ and Jdiis (pl.) ‘the Ides’. 


2 In early Latin the gen. s. is sometimes in -7 as in the second declension in 
nouns other than démus (e.g. sendti gen. of sendtus ‘senate’). Note that all the 
‘irregular’ forms of doémus show second declension endings. 


3 Note that the dat. s. is usually in -uwi for m. and f. nouns, -6 for neuters, but that 
occasionally m. and f. nouns have dat. s. -i. 


H5 Nouns: fifth declension 


res ré-i 5 f. ‘thing’, ‘matter’, ‘business’, ‘affair’ 


nom./voc. 
ace. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


Ss pl. 
rés rés 
rem rés 
ré-T(ré)  rérum 
ré-1(ré) rébus 
ré rebus 
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Note 5th decl. nouns are all feminine, except diés ‘day’, which is usually m. 


(f. when it means the goddess Diés, or an appointed day), and its compound 
meridiés ‘midday’, ‘south’ is always m. 


H6 Greek declensions 


Roman poets often use the Greek forms of Greek nouns, especially for names. 
For the most part, only nom., acc. and gen. s., nom. and acc. pl. are found. The 
other cases have the normal Latin forms. Here are some examples (with the 
Greek endings in italic). 


Ist declension Aené-ds ae m. ‘Aeneas’, Priamid-és ae m. ‘son of Priam’, 
Eurydic-é és f. ‘Eurydice’ 


nom. Aené-ds  Pridmid-és Eurydic-é 
voc. Aené-d  Priamid-é Eurydic-é 
acc. Aené-dn  Priamid-én Eurydic-én 
gen. Aené-ae Pridmid-ae Eurydic-és 
dat. Aené-ae Pridmid-ae Eurydic-ae 


abl. Aené-d  Pridmid-@(-4) Eurydic-é 


Notes 
1 The pl. of such nouns is as for séru-a, except that nouns in -dés have gen. pl. in 
-um, e.g. Aenéad-um ‘of the followers of Aeneas’. 


2 The Latin form of names like Eurydicé is often found, e.g. Cybel-a Cybel-am 
etc. ‘Cybele’. 


2nd declension Dél-os 7 f. ‘Delos’, Péli-on 7 n. ‘Pelion’ 


nom./voc. Dél-os  Péli-on 
acc. Dél-on  Péli-on 
gen. Dél-t  Péli-7 
dat./abl. Dél-6  Péli-d 
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3rd declension crater crater-os/crater-is m. ‘mixing-bowl’ 


S. pl. 
nom./voc. — cratér cratér-es 


acc. cratér-a/-em _cratér-as 
gen. cratér-os/-is — cratér-um 
dat. cratér-1 cratér-ibus 
abl. cratér-e cratér-ibus 


Note 


Other 3rd declension Greek forms are e.g. ‘hero’ m.: nom. hérds, acc. hérd-a; 
‘Orpheus’ m.: nom. Orpheus, voc. Orpheu, acc. Orphea, gen. Orpheos; ‘Paris’ 
m.: nom. Paris, voc. Pari, acc. Parin/Parida, gen. Paridos; ‘Socrates’ m.: nom. 
Sodcratés, voc. Socraté, acc. Socratem. 


11 Personal pronouns 


(a) égo ‘I’, tu ‘you (s.)'; nds ‘we’, uGs ‘you’ (pl.) 
pl. s. pl. S. pl. 
nom. égo‘T nos ‘we’ ti ‘you’ uds ‘you’ 
acc. me nos té uds 
gen. méi nostrum/nostrt tu uéstrum/uéstri 
dat. mihi(mt) nobis tibi udbis 
abl. mé nobis té udbis 
(b) Reflexive pronoun sé ‘himself,’ ‘herself, ‘itself’, ‘themselves’ 
s./pl. 
nom. — 
acc. s& (sésé) 
gen. sul 
dat.  sibi 


abl. s& (sésé) 
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Notes 


1 Possessive adjectives based on personal pronouns are: 


mé-us a um “my’, ‘mine’ declining like /ong-us a um J1 (a) (but 
tu-us aum ‘your’, ‘yours’ | note mi voc. s. m. of mé-us) 


noster nostr-a um ‘our’, ‘ours’ declining like pulcher pulchr-a 
uéster uéstr-a um ‘your’, ‘yours’ | um J1 (b) 


su-us a um ‘his’, ‘hers’, ‘its’, ‘theirs’ (reflexive — 1.e. the ‘he’, ‘she’, 
‘it’, ‘them’ being referred to are the same person as the subject of 
the clause in which they stand, but see ‘reflexives’ in the Index of 
Grammar for five important exceptions) 


These usually follow their noun (unless emphatic). But mi (voc. s. of méus) 
usually precedes. 


2 cum ‘with’ follows the ablative of these pronouns, forming with each a single 
word, mécum, técum, sécum, nobiscum, udbiscum (cf. 13 note 1 below). 


12 Demonstrative pronouns 


(a) is éa id ‘that, ‘those’, ‘that person’, ‘he’, ‘she;, ‘it’ 
S. pl. 
nom. 18 éa id é1(i1) éae éa 
acc. éum éam id_ 6é6s eas éa 
gen. «—éius—>  edrum earum  eorum 
dat. <— 1 —> <— éIs (iis) ——> 
abl. 60 6a é0 <«— éIs (iis) ——> 


Compare the definitive pronoun idem éadem idem ‘the same’: 


S. pl. 
nom. idem éadem idem eldem (Idem) eaédem éadem 
acc. eundem eandem idem edsdem easdem éadem 
gen. <————eilisdem ——-> eorundem earundem eorundem 
dat. < eldem > «_—— elsdem (isdem) ———+ 
abl. eddem eadem  eddem «_—— elsdem (isdem) ———+ 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


hic haec hoc ‘this, ‘this person, ‘this thing, ‘the latter’; pl. ‘these’ 


Ss. 
m. f n. 
nom. hic haec hoc 
acc. hune_ hance hoc 
gen. <—— httus —-+ 
dat. <— huic —_> 
abl. hoc hac hoc 
Note 


pl. 
m. f n. 
hi hae haec 
hos has haec 
horum harum horum 
< his > 
< his > 


The strengthened forms huitisce, hosce, hasce and hisce are reasonably common. 
The final -ce in these is an old deictic particle meaning ‘here’ (seen also in écce 
‘look here!’, and cédo ‘give here!’). A trace of -ce survives in those forms of hic 


haec hoc ending in -c. 


Me illa Mud ‘that’, ‘that person’, ‘that thing’, ‘the former’; pl. ‘those’ 


is 
m. vA n. 
nom.  ille illa illud 
acc. illum illam  illud 
gen. «—— illtus —> 
dat. — illt —_. 
abl. illo illa illo 


iste ista istud ‘that (of yours)’ 


Ss. 
m. f n. 
nom. iste ista istud 
acc. istum istam  istud 
gen. « istius > 
dat. < isti > 
abl. isto ista isto 


pl. 

ill illae illa 

illos illas illa 

illdrum = illarum = illdrum 
< illis > 


«—_—_ illis ——— 


pl. 
m. f n. 
isti istae ista 
ists istas ista 
istOrum istarum istorum 
« istis > 
« istis > 
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(e) ipse ipsa ipsum ‘very’, ‘actual’, ‘self’ 
s pl. 
m. f n. m. f Nn. 
nom.  ipse ipsa ipsum ips ipsae ipsa 
acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum __ ipsds ipsas ipsa 
gen. «——— ipstus ——> ipsdrum ipsarum  ipsorum 
dat. «<——— ipsi ——— «———. ipsIs ————> 
abl. ipso ipsa ipso «<———. ipsIs ———_> 
13 Relative pronoun 
qui quae quod ‘who, ‘which’, ‘what’ 
Ss. pl. 
nom. qui quae quod qui quae quae 
acc. quem quam quod quods quas quae 
gen. <— clius——+ quorum quarum quorum 
dat. < cul > «——— quibus (quis) ———> 
abl. quo qua quo «<——— quibus (quis) ——— 
Notes 
1 qudcum, quacum, quibiiscum ‘with whom/which’. 
2 quias an old abl. form is found mostly in the word quicum ‘with whom’, where 
it is m. f. or n. s., and even occasionally pl. 
14 Interrogative (indefinite) pronoun/adjective 
quis/qui, quae/quis, quid/quod ‘who?,, ‘which?’ ‘what?’ 
S. pl. 
m. J: n. m. dt: n. 
nom. pron. quis quis quid qui quae quae (qua) 
adj. qui quae quod 
(qua) 
acc. pron. quem quam quid quos quas quae (qua) 
adj. quod 
gen. < cuius > quorum = quarum quorum 
dat. « cui > «——— quibus (quis) ———> 
abl. quo qua quo «<——— quibus (quis) ———> 


12-15 


(a) 


(b) 


nom. 


acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


— 


Notes 


After sz, né, nisi, num, the meaning of quis (indefinite) is ‘any’, ‘anyone’, and 


nom. s. f. and n. pl. nom./acc. are always qua. 


quis is quite often used for qui (adj.), e.g. quis... puer? ‘What boy?’ (Horace). 


Cf. aliquis 15(b) note 2 below. 


qui, an old ablative form, as an interrogative means ‘how?’, e.g. qui fit, 
Maecénas? ‘How does it come about, Maecenas?’ (Horace). 


15 Compound pronouns 


474 


quidam quaédam quoéddam ‘a’, ‘a certain’ 


S. 
m. oA n 
nom. quidam quaedam 
acc. quéndam quandam 
gen. «<——  cuiisdam ———_——_ 
dat. <——  cuidam ———————_ 
abl. quodam quadam quodam 
pl. 
m. f n. 
nom. quidam quaédam quaédam 
acc. quosdam quasdam quaédam 
gen. quorundam quarindam quorindam 
dat. <——— quibusdam ————_, 
abl. «<——— quibusdam ————_, 


quoddam (quiddam) 
quoddam (quiddam) 


Gliquis aliqua aliquid ‘someone’ and dliqui aliqua dliquod ‘some’ 


dliquis ‘someone’ 
m. f n. 
aliquis aliqua aliquid 
aliquem aliquam aliquid 
«<———. aliclius ———-+ 
< alicui > 
aliquo aliqua aliquo 


aliqui ‘some’ (adj.) 


aliqui aliqua aliquod 
aliquam aliquam  aliquod 
<—— alictius ——> 
< alicui > 
aliquo aliqua aliquo 
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Notes 


The pl. is the same as for ali- + qui (14 above), except that the n. pl. is aliqua. 
dliquis is quite often used for aliqui (adj.), e.g. num igitur aliquis dolor in 
corpore est ‘Surely there isn’t any pain in your body?’ (Cicero). Cf. quis, 

14 note 2. 


Other compound pronouns and pronoun-adjectives 


(i) quisque quaéque quddque ‘everyone’, ‘everything’, “each and every’. 
quisque is very often used to mean ‘every(one)’, e.g. stia cuigue nationi 
religio est, nostra nobis ‘every nation has its own religion, and we have 
ours’ (Cicero). Its placement immediately after a form of szius is very 
common. Note also superlative + quisque, e.g. optimus quisque ‘all the 
best men’ and gudtus quisque ‘how few!’ 

(ii) quisquam quidquam/quicquam ‘anyone’, ‘anything’. quisquam 1s normally 
found in negative contexts (or in questions where a negative is implied, 
e.g. quid quisquam suspicart dliud potest? ‘What else can anyone 
suspect?’ (Cicero)). 

(111) quisquis ‘whoever’; quidquid or quicquid ‘whatever’; quicumque 
quaecumque quodcumque ‘whoever’, ‘whatever’. guisquis and quicumque 
are used to introduce relative clauses; e.g. férreus est, heu, heu, quisquis in 
urbe manet ‘anyone who stays in Rome (oh dear, oh dear) is made of iron’ 
(Tibullus); di tibi dent quaecumque optés ‘may the gods give you whatever 
(things) you desire’ (Plautus). 

(iv) écquis ‘anyone?’, écquid ‘anything?’, adj. écqui écqua/écquae écquod 
‘any?’ écquis introduces questions and means ‘Is there anyone (who)?’, 
e.g. heus, écquis hic est? ‘Hey, is there anyone here?’ (Plautus). 


Note 


Compounds of quis decline like quis (14 above). Compounds of qui decline like 
qui (13 above). But not all forms are found in all of these pronouns/adjectives. 


15-16 


16 Special pronoun-adjectives 


(a) 


nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


Note 


Glius alia aliud ‘other’, ‘another’ 


pl. 
f m. f n. 
alia aliud = alii aliae alia 
aliam 4liud  alids alias alia 
altus ——> aliorum aliarum —_alidrum 
alil —— <—— aliis ————_> 
alia ali < aliis > 


Genitive and dative s. are not common, and occasionally the 2nd decl. forms 
(gen. s. m./n. dlii f. dliae; dat. s. m. alid f. dliae) are found. alterius (gen. s. of 


alter) is also used for gen. s. 


(b) 


nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


(c) 


nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


S. 
nullus nila nullum 
nullum nillam  nillum 
« nullius > 
< nalli > 
nulls = nulla ~— null 


S. 
m. fe n. 
alter altera alterum 
alterum alteram alterum 
«__— altertus —___» 
< alteri > 
altero altera altero 


null-us a um ‘no (one), ‘not any; ‘no man’ 


pl. 

Mm. 
nullt 
nullos 


f vw 
nullae 
nullas 


nallérum = naillarum 


Nn. 

nulla 
nulla 
nalldrum 


«—— niillis ____. 


— niullis ———_. 


alter dlter-a dlter-um ‘one (of two)’, ‘the one ... the other’ 


pl. 
m. f n. 
altert alterae altera 
alterOs alteras altera 
alterdrum alterarum _alterorum 
« alters > 
« alters > 
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(d) utérque utraque utrimque ‘both’, ‘each (of two)’ 
Ss. pl. 
nom.  utérque utraque utramque — utrique utraéque utraque 
acc. utrimque utramque utrimque  utrdsque utrasque utraque 
gen. «<—— utrilsque ———> utrorumque utraramque  utroramque 
dat. «<—_— _utrique ——__> «—_— utrisque ——, 
abl. utrdque Utraque — utrdque <——_ utrisque —__> 
Note 
The most characteristic feature of the declension of all the pronouns/adjectives 
above (I2-I6) is the gen. s. in -7us and dat. s. in -7 alongside mainly second 
declension endings. The following special pronoun-adjectives also decline like 
long-us a um elsewhere, but have gen. s. in -7us and dat. s. in -7: iin-us a um ‘one’, 
sol-us a um ‘alone’, tot-us a um ‘the whole’, iil/-us a um ‘any’, titer itr-a um 
‘which of two?’, ‘whichever of two’, neuter neutr-a um ‘neither’. 
17 Numerals 
Cardinal Ordinal' 
v I tnus tna unum? = /st primus (prior) 
2 II nom. duo duae duo 2nd secundus (alter) 
acc. duds/dio duas duo 
gen. dudrum duarum dudrum 
dat./ dudbus duabus dudbus 
abl. 
m./f. n. 
3 Il nom. trés tria 3rd tértius 
acc.  trés (tris) tria 
gen. <— trium — 
dat. < tribus > 
abl. < tribus > 
4 IV/UII quattuor 4th quartus 
5 Vv quinque Sth quintus 
6 VI Sex 6th séxtus 
7 VII séptem 7th séptimus 
8 VIL dctd Sth octauus 
9 IX/VIIII nouem 9th nonus 
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10 x 

Ll Xi 

12 XI 
13 XI 
14 XIV 
15 XV 
16 =XVI 
17) XVI 
18 XVIII 
19 XIX 
20 XX 
30 XXX 
40 XL 
50 L 

60 LX 
70 LXX 
80 LXXX 
90 XC 
100 C 
200 CC 
300 CCC 
400 CD 
500 D 
1,000 M 


1 The ordinal numerals all decline like /éng-us a um. 


décem 
iindecim 
duddecim 
trédecim 
quattuordecim 
quindecim 
sédecim 
septendecim 
duodéuiginti 
tndéuiginti 
ulginti 
triginta 
quadraginta 
quinquaginta 
sexaginta 
septuaginta 
octoginta 
nonaginta 
céntum 
ducént-t ae a 
(like pl. of 
long-us) 
trecént-T ae a 
quadringént-i ae e 
quingént-i ae a 
mille (indecl. 
adj.) pl. milia 
gen. milium 
dat./abl. 
milibus 

(see note 1) 


10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
30th 
40th 
50th 
60th 
70th 
80th 
90th 
100th 
200th 


300th 
400th 
500th 


décimus 
tndécimus 
duodécimus 
tértius décimus 
quartus décimus 
quintus décimus 
séxtus décimus 
séptimus décimus 
duodéuicénsimus 
tindéuicénsimus 
uicénsimus 
tricénsimus 
quadragénsimus 
quinquagénsimus 
sexagénsimus 
septuagénsimus 
octogénsimus 
nonagénsimus 
centénsimus 
ducenténsimus 


trécenténsimus 
quadringenténsimus 
quingenténsimus 


1,000th millénsimus 


2 iinus declines like totus, i.e. with gen. s. dinius, dat. s. ini; in the pl. ini, itnae, tna, it 


declines like the pl. of /ongus (16(d) note). 


Notes 


1 Normally, mille is used as an indeclinable adjective and milia as a noun (i.e. 


with the noun it is describing in the gen. pl.), e.g. 


mille milités = one thousand soldiers 


duo milia militum = two thousand(s) (of) soldiers 


tria milia militum = three thousand(s) (of) soldiers ete. 
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2 Latin has three other sets of numerals. One (the distributives) answers the 


question ‘how many each?’, e.g. singul-i ae a ‘one each’, then -n7, e.g. bin-i ae 
a ‘two each’ (these are adjectives). A second (the numeral adverbs) answers the 
question ‘how many times?’, e.g. sémel ‘once’, bis ‘twice’, ter ‘three times’, 
quater, then -iéns, e.g. miliéns ‘a thousand times’. The third (multiplicative 
adjectives) answers the question ‘of how many parts?’, ‘how many-fold?’, e.g. 
triplex triplic-is ‘threefold’. 


The ending -énsimus was, after the Augustan period, often written -ésimus. 


J-K Adjectives, adverbs and prepositions 


Introduction 
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(a) Adjectives agree with the word they describe in gender (m., f. or n.), case 
(nom., acc., gen., dat., abl.) and number (s. or pl.). Thus, an adjective which 
is genitive plural masculine can agree only with a noun which is genitive 
plural masculine. 


(b) Any adjective may function as a noun, its meaning then depending on its 
gender, m. ‘man’, f. ‘woman’, n. ‘thing’. So, e.g. 
boni (nom. pl. m.) ‘good men’ 
bonae (nom. pl. f.) ‘good women’ 
bona (nom. pl. n.) ‘good things’, ‘goods’ 
fugiéntés (nom. pl. m. or f.) ‘people as they are fleeing’ 
roganti (dat. s. m. or f.) ‘to the person asking’ 
mors malum est ‘death is a bad thing’ 

Some adjectives are especially common used as nouns or, in the case of e.g. 

hic, ille, is (etc.), pronouns. Note the common use of wétus ‘old’ for ‘old man’, 

patiper ‘poor’ for ‘poor man’, dives ‘rich’ for ‘rich man’. 

(c) Occasionally, a Latin adjective, esp. one denoting rank ordering or relative 
quantity (e.g. primus, sdlus, totus) or attitude of mind or manner (e.g. /aétus 
‘happy’, inuitus ‘unwilling’), is best translated in English as an adverb (e.g. 
uir laétus abiit ‘the man went away happily’). Adjectives denoting position 
(e.g. summus, médius, proximus) often call for a noun in English (e.g. 
summo monte ‘at the top of the mountain’). 


J-J1 


J1 Adjectives: first/second declension 


(a) Iéng-us a um ‘long’ 
S. pl. 
nom. longus longa longum =‘ longi longae longa 
voc. longe longa longum longi longae longe 
acc. longum Ildngam ldngum __ |6ngos longas longa 
gen. longi longae longi longdrum longarum longdrum 
dat. longo longae longo < longis > 
abl. l6ngo longa longo < longis > 
(b) pulcher pulchr-a um ‘beautiful’, ‘handsome’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc pilcher putlchra ptlchrum pulchri pulchrae pulchra 


acc. pulchrum pulchram pulchrum pulchrods pulchras pulchra 
gen. pulchtt pulchrae pulchri pulchrérum_ pulchrarum _ pulchrorum 


dat. pulchro = pulchrae_— pulchro «—— pulchris ———_—, 
abl. pulchro = pulchra ~~ pulchro «—— pulchris ———_—, 
(c) miser miser-a miser-um ‘unhappy’ 
S. pl. 
nom./voc miser misera miserum miseri miserae misera 
acc. miserum miseram miserum miserds miseras misera 
gen. miserI miserae miseri miserorum miserarum  miserorum 
dat. miserO  miserae misero «<——— miseris ————>» 
abl. miserO misera  misero «<——— miseris ———— 
Note 


Nearly all adjectives in -er a um are type (b), i.e. without the -e- in declension. 


Three other important examples of type (c) are dsper ‘rough’, liber ‘free’ 
prosper ‘prosperous’; also all compound adjectives in -fer and -ger ‘bearing X’. 


’ 
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J2 Adjectives: third declension 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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omnis omne ‘all’, ‘every’ 


nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


Ss. 

m/f. n. 
omnis omne 
omnem omne 


<— omnis > 


<— omni > 


< omni > 


pl. 
m/f. n. 
omnés omnia 


omnis (6mnés) Omnia 
<— omnium — 
< omnibus > 
< omnibus > 


ingens ingéns (ingént-) ‘huge’ 


nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


S. 
ingéns 
ingéntem 
< ingéntis 
< ingénti 
< ingénti 


pl. 
Nn. m/f. n. 
ingéns ingéntés ingéntia 
ingéns ingéntis (ingéntés) ingéntia 
=> < ingéntium — 
> < ingéntibus — 
— < ingéntibus > 


céler céler-is céler-e ‘swift’, ‘fast’ 


nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


S. 
céler céleris 


célerem célerem 
< céleris > 


< célerl — 


<— célerl — 


acer acris acre ‘keen, ‘sharp’ 


nom. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
abl. 


S. 

m. f 

acer acris 

acrem acrem 
< Acris > 
<acri > 


<acrl — 


n. 
acre 
acre 


pl. 
n. m/f. n. 
célere célerés celéria 


célere  céleris (célerés) celéria 
<— celérium — 
<— celéribus — 
<— celéribus > 


pl. 
m/f. n. 
acrés acria 


acris (acrés) acria 
<— acrium > 
< acribus > 
< acribus > 


J2-J3 


Note 


All these are i-stems. 


(e) Consonant-stem adjectives: diues and pauper 
S: pl. 
m/f. n. m/f. n. 
nom.  diues (dis) diues (dite) diuités (dités)  diuita (ditia) 
acc. diuitem(ditem) dues (dite) diuites (dités) —_diuita (ditia) 
gen. < diuitis (ditis) > < diuitum (ditium) —> 
dat. < diuite (ditt) — < diuitibus (ditibus) > 
abl. <— diuiti (ditt) — < diuitibus (ditibus) > 
S. pl. 
nom. pauper pauper patiperés  paupera 
acc. pauperem pauper patperés  patpera 
gen. < pauperis > < palperum — 
dat. <— pauperl — <— paupéribus —> 
abl. <— pauipere —> <— paupéribus —> 
Notes 


1 diues has also a set of contracted i-stem forms (in brackets), which are 
commonly used. Both dives and pauper are often used as nouns (see 47 and 
J Intro.(b) above). 


2 Other important consonant-stem adjectives include: caélebs caélib-is 
‘unmarried’, compos compot-is ‘possessing’, inops inop-is ‘poor’ (abl. s. -i), 
mémor mémor-is ‘mindful’ (abl. s. -7), particeps particip-is ‘sharing’, sospes 
sospit-is ‘safe’, supérstes supeérstit-is ‘surviving’, uétus uéter-is ‘old’. 


J3, Comparative and superlative adjectives 


These are formed as follows: 


Comparatives (‘more —’, ‘rather —’, ‘quite —’): gen. s. stem + -ior 


(neuter -ius) 


Superlatives (‘very —’, ‘—est’, ‘most —’, ‘extremely —’): gen. 
s. stem + -issimus, or nom. s. + -rimus (in the case of adjectives 
which end in -er in the nominative, e.g. pulcher — (comparative) 
pulchrior — (superlative) pulchérrimus) 
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Note also the irregular superlative, gen. s. stem + -limus, of six adjectives in -ilis, 
viz. facilis ‘easy’, difficilis ‘difficult’, similis ‘similar’, dissimilis ‘dissimilar’, 
gracilis ‘slender’, humilis ‘lowly’: e.g. facil-limus. 

The declension of comparative and superlative forms is as follows: 


(a) Comparative adjectives: longior Iongius ‘longer’ 
Ly pl. 
m./f. n. m/f. n. 
nom.  l6ngior longius longidrés —longidra 
acc. longidrem ldngius  longidrés longidra 
gen. < longidris > < longidrum > 


dat. <= longiorl > < longidribus > 
abl. < longidre > < longidribus > 
Note 


These adjectives are consonant stems (cf. diues, patiper, J2(e) above). 


(b) Superlative adjectives: longissimus a um ‘longest’ (sometimes 
-issumus) 
S. 
m. f n. 
nom. longissimus longissima longissimum 
acc. longissimum longissimam longissimum 
gen. longissimt longissimae longissim1 
dat. longissimo longissimae longissimo 
abl. longissim6 longissima longissim6 
pl. 
m. tf n. 
nom.  longissimi longissimae longissima 
acc. longissim6s longissimas longissima 
gen. longissimdrum  longissimarum _ longissimGrum 
dat. «—_—_——_ longissimis —_———_ 
abl. <———— _ longissimis —__——__, 
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(c) 


Irregular comparatives and superlatives: bonus, mdlus, multus, 
magnus, pdaruus 
bon-us a um mélior (melidr-is) Optim-usaum ‘good’, ‘better’, ‘best’ 
(cf. ameliorate, optimise) 
mal-us aum péior (péidr-is) péssim-usaum ‘bad’, ‘worse’, ‘worst’ 
(cf. pejorative, pessimist) 
miult-usaum __pliis (pliir-is) plirim-us aum = ‘much’, ‘more’, ‘most’ 


(of. plus (+)) 


mégn-usaum major (maidr-is) maxim-usaum ‘big’, ‘bigger’, ‘biggest’ 


(cf. major, maximise) 


paru-usaum = minor (minor-is) minim-usaum  ‘small/few’, ‘smaller/fewer/ 


less’, ‘smallest/fewest/least’ 
(cf. minor, minimise) 


Note 


These all decline quite regularly (see (a) /ongior and (b) longissimus above) 
except pliis: 


S. pl. 
(plis here =noun) m./f- n. 
nom. plus plurés plira 
acc. pliis pliris (plirés) —_plira 
gen. pliris < plurium — 
dat. — < pluribus > 
abl. plire < pluribus > 


Note 


plus functions either as the comparative of the adverb multum ‘much’, or as a 
neuter noun taking its complement in the gen. (e.g. pliis uini ‘more wine’), while 
the plural plirés, plira is the comparative of the plural adj. miilt-i ae a (the adj. 
multus ‘much’ in the s. has no true comparative). 


J4 Adverbs 


(a) 


Regular and irregular positive adverbs 
Regular adverbs 


Regular adverbs in English are made by adding ‘-ly’ to the adjective (e.g. slow- 
ly, quick-ly, passionate-ly). In Latin, adverbs (which, unlike adjectives, never 
change in form) are also regularly formed from adjectives as follows: 
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Adverbs based on |st/2nd declension adjectives: add -é to the stem, 
e.g. stultus — stulté ‘foolishly’; miser — miseré ‘unhappily’ ; 
pulcher — piilchré ‘beautifully’. A few end in -6, e.g. crébré 
‘frequently’, continuo ‘immediately’, méritd ‘deservedly’, cérto 
‘for a fact’, tito ‘safely’, and a very few are made with the third 
declension ending -iter, e.g. hiimanus > himdniter ‘ gently’, 
dlius — aliter ‘otherwise’. 

Adverbs based on 3rd declension adjectives: add -iter to the stem, 
e.g. céler — celériter ‘swiftly’, fortis — fortiter ‘bravely’; -iter 
appears as -fer in audacter ‘boldly’ — avidax and after stems in 
-(n)t-, e.g. diligénter — diligéns ‘careful’. Note the important 
exception fdcile ‘easily’. 


Irregular adverbs 
bonus — béne ‘well’ 
paruus — paulum ‘(a) little’, ‘slightly’ 
multus — multum ‘much’ 
magnus — magnopere ‘greatly’ 
Note 


The meaning of /dngé (regularly formed from /éngus ‘long’) is ‘far’. 


Regular comparative and superlative adverbs ‘more —ly’ ‘most —ly’ 


Comparative and superlative adverbs are formed from the comparative and 
superlative adjectives. 


‘foolishly ‘more foolishly ‘most foolishly’ 


Adjective  stult-us stult-ior stultissim-us 


Adverb 


stult-é stult-ius stultissim-é 
‘quickly’ ‘more quickly’ — ‘most quickly’ 


Adjective  céler celér-ior celérrim-us 


Adverb 


(c) 
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celér-iter — celér-ius celérrim-é 


Note 


The comparative adverb has the same form as the neuter of the comparative 
adjective. 


Irregular comparative and superlative adverbs 

Most of these are only irregular in so far as the corresponding adjective has 
irregular comparative and superlative forms. If you already know the adjective 
forms, most of these adverbs are formed quite regularly from the adjective. 


J4—J5 


béne 
male 
patlum 
multum 


magnopere 


‘best’ 

‘worst’; ‘very badly’ 
‘very little’; ‘no’ 

‘most’; ‘a lot’, 

“very much’; ‘most’; ‘yes’ 


‘better’ 
‘worse’ 
‘less’ 
‘more’ 
‘more’ 


mélius 
péius 
minus 
plus 
magis 


‘well’ 
‘badly’ 
‘a little’ 
“much’ 
‘greatly’ 


optimé 
péssimé 
minimé 
plirimum 
maximé 


Note 


Check mdgis (contrast the n. adj. mdius) and plis (probably from earlier *plou-is, 
with the same ending as magis); on pliis, cf. J3(c) note above. 


J5 ‘Comparative’ constructions 


(a) 


Comparative 


quam means ‘than’ when it is used with a comparative, e.g. fii sanior es quam 
égo ‘you are saner than I’. Cf. malo pacem quam béllum ‘I prefer peace to 

war’ (mal6é = mdgis udlé ‘I want X more than Y’). Observe that the two things 
compared are in the same case, e.g. maidrem habed librum quam tuum (librum) 
‘I have a larger book than yours.’ 


But Latin can also compare two items by dropping guam and putting the item 
compared in the ablative, e.g. 


tii mé sanior es “you are saner than I’ 
quis sapiéntior sapiénte est? ‘who is wiser than the wise?’ 


Note the use of the comparative + quam qui + subjunctive in the idiom ‘too — 
to do something’, e.g. 


sapiéntior est quam qui hoc faciat ‘(lit.) he is wiser than one who 
would do that’, i.e. ‘he is too wise to do that’ 


Note the correlative use of the ablative of the measure of difference (see 
L(f)3(iv)) with comparative adjectives or adverbs in sentences meaning “the 
more ... the more ...’, e.g. 


quo propius éa conténti6 accédit ... 6 clarius id periculum apparet 
‘the closer that fight comes, the more clearly that danger appears’ 
(Caelius) 

tanto bréuius 6mne quanto félicius tempus ‘the happier a period 
(is), the shorter it (is)’ (or “seems to be’) (Pliny) (lit. “by so much 
shorter every (time is), by how much the happier the time (is)’, 
i.e. ‘time flies when you’re having fun’). 
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(b) 


(c) 
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Superlative 
quam with the superlative means ‘as — as possible’, e.g. 

cénam quam mdximam habeé ‘I have the largest dinner possible’ 
This usage applies equally to adverbs, e.g. 


quam celérrimé ‘as fast as possible’ 


Other ‘comparative’ constructions 
atque/ac 
dtque/ac is used after adjectives or adverbs which express ‘likeness’ or 
‘unlikeness’, such as dem ‘the same’, dlius ‘different’, ‘other’, dliter ‘differently’ , 
contra ‘opposite’, ‘contrary’, par ‘equal’, pariter ‘equally’, perinde ‘in like 
manner’, similis ‘like’, ‘similar’. E.g. 
iusserunt simulacrum Iouis, contra dtque dnted fierat, ad oriéntem 
conuértere ‘they ordered (them) to turn the statue of Jupiter 
towards the East, contrary to what it had been before’ (Cicero). 


perinde égit ac dixit ‘He acted just as he said’. 


Correlatives 
ut meaning ‘as’ acts as a ‘correlative’ to sic or ita ‘thus’, e.g. ut td imperas, 
sic /ita égo facid ‘as you order, so I do’. In the same way, tam ‘so’ is answered 
by quam ‘as’, e.g. 
tam beatus érat ille quam miser égo ‘he was as (lit. so) happy as I 
unhappy’ 
tot ‘so many’ is answered by quot ‘as many’, e.g. 


tot uiri sunt quot feminae ‘so many men there are as many (as) 
(there are) women’, ‘there are as many men as women’ 
Cf. tdntus ‘so great’... qudntus ‘as great’, ‘as’; talis ‘of such a sort’... qualis ‘of 
which sort’, ‘as’, e.g. 
tanta sapiéntia éi inest quanta uis ‘there is so great wisdom in him 
as great (as there is) force’, ‘he has as much brain as brawn’ 


talem uirtiitem praebébat qualem Horatius ‘he showed bravery of 
such a sort as the sort (which) Horatius (showed)’ 


See J5(a)4 above for other correlative usages. 


Unreal comparisons 


quasi, uélut, tamquam mean ‘as if’, ‘as though’ and (with or without s7 added) 
take a subjunctive where the comparison is unreal or hypothetical. Constructions 
under J5(c)1 add sz. E.g. 


J5-K 


ita sé gérit quasi stultus sit ‘he is behaving as though he were a fool’ 


(but he is not). 


perinde agit ac si hostis sit ‘he acts just as though he were an 


enemy’ (but he is not). 


Note 


tamquam, quasi, uélut, sicut and ut are all used with nouns to express ‘like’, ‘as 
it were’, e.g. monte décurréns uélut amnis ‘like a river as it runs down from the 


mountain’ (Horace — speaking of Pindar). 


K List of prepositions 


This list is in alphabetical order and contains the most important prepositions 
(some of which have not been met in the course). 


a, ab or abs (+ abl.) away from; by; 
on the side of 

absque (+ abl.) = sine 

ad (+ acc.) towards; at, near; for the 
purpose of; note wsque ad right 
up to 

aduérsum/adueérsus (+ acc.) opposite 
to; against 

dante (+ acc.) before, in front of 

dapud (+ acc.) at the house of, in the 
hands of, in the works of; among 

circum/circa/circiter (+ acc.) around, 
about 

cis/citra (+ acc.) this side of 

clam (+ acc./abl.) unknown to 

contra (+ acc.) against 

coram (+ abl.) in the presence of 

cum (+ abl.) with 

dé (+ abl.) about, concerning; from; 
down from 

é, ex (+ abl.) out of, from; in 
accordance with; after 

érgd (+ acc.) towards 

éxtrd (+ acc.) outside 

in (+ acc.) into, onto; against; (+ abl.) 
in, on 


infra (+ acc.) below 

inter (+ acc.) among; between 

intra (+ acc.) within 

iuxta (+ acc.) close to, near 

ob (+ acc.) on account of, because of; 
before, so as to obstruct 

pénes (+ acc.) with, in the possession 
of 

per (+ acc.) through, by; in the name 
of, by the aid of 

post (+ acc.) behind, after 

prae (+ abl.) before; in comparison 
with; for, as a result of 

praéter (+ acc.) past; beyond; 
except 

pro (+ abl.) for, in return for; on 
behalf of; in front of; instead of; in 
accordance with 

prope (+ acc.) near 

propter (+ acc.) on account of 

secundum (+ acc.) behind; along; 
after; according to 

sine (+ abl.) without 

sub, subter (+ acc.) under, beneath; 
just after, just before; (+ abl.) 
beneath, under; at 
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super (+ acc.) over, above; beyond; trans (+ acc.) across 
(+ abl.) over, above; about, uérsus, uérsum (+ acc.) towards, in 
concerning the direction of (placed after the 
supra (+ acc.) above word it governs) 
ténus (+ gen./abl.) as far as (placed ultra (+ acc.) beyond 
after the word it governs) usque (+ acc.) all the way to 


Note also the abl. nouns cauisd and gratid (+ gen.), placed after the word they 
govern, meaning ‘for the sake of, ‘for the purpose of”. 

When prepositions are followed by the noun they govern, their accent is 
determined by treating the two words as one, e.g. dpud (natural accent) and apud 
mé (as though it were apudme). 


L-V_ Introduction 


L-V Constructions 


Introduction 


(a) Simple sentences 
Simple sentences may be classified into four categories: 


1 Statements (including exclamations): e.g. Caésar abit ‘Caesar leaves’, quam 
tristis est ‘how sad he is!” 


‘Potential’ statements (‘would’, ‘should’, ‘could’) are expressed by the 
subjunctive, e.g. uélim ‘I should wish’, dicat/dixerit dliquis ‘someone would/ 
may say’, as are ‘generalising’ statements, e.g. haud inuénids ‘you (i.e. one) 
would not find’, créderés ‘you would have believed’. 


2 Questions: e.g. abisne? ‘are you leaving?’ (-ne turns a statement into a ques- 
tion), guis abit ‘who is leaving?’ 
Double questions are asked with utrum ... an, e.g. utrum dbis an manés? ‘are 
you going or staying?’ utrum is often omitted (in direct and indirect speech), 
e.g. abis an manés? annon means ‘or not’ in direct speech; in indirect speech, 
‘or not’ is nécne. 


an is very flexible. It can introduce a plain question (like -ne), or mean 
‘whether’ or ‘or’. num means ‘surely not?’, inviting the answer ‘no’ (num 
means ‘if, whether’ in indirect questions, e.g. ogo num abeds ‘I ask whether 
you depart’); nonne means ‘surely?’, inviting the answer ‘yes’; écquis means 
‘anyone’ in a question, e.g. écquis abit? ‘is anyone leaving?’ (see above I5(c) 
(iv) and note). 
‘Deliberative’ questions take the form ‘what am I to’, ‘should I —?’ and are 
expressed by the subjunctive, e.g. quid faciam ‘what am I to do?’ quid facerem 
“what was I to do?’ 

3 Commands: e.g. abi! ‘leave!’; noli abire ‘don’t leave!’ 
né + perfect subjunctive also expresses prohibitions, e.g. né trdnsieris ‘do not 
cross’; né + present subjunctive is used in general prohibitions, e.g. né pétas 
“you (i.e. one) should not seek’; né + imperative is common in poetry, e.g. né 
fugite hospitium ‘do not shun our hospitality’ (Virgil). 
Jussives (‘let us’, ‘let him’, ‘let them’) are expressed by the subjunctive 
(present), e.g. abeamus ‘let us leave’, fiat ‘let there be’. 


‘Polite’ subjunctives can be used to express ‘please’, e.g. dbeds ‘kindly leave’ 
(poetic), or general precepts, e.g. sapids “you (i.e. one) should be wise’. Often 
commands are made more polite by the use of fac, uidé ‘see to it (that)’, caué 
‘take care (not to)’, wélim ‘I would like (X to)’ with subjunctive, e.g. fac mihi 

scribas ‘make sure you write to me’. 
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4 Wishes: e.g. uol6 abire ‘I want to leave’. The subjunctive is also used to express 


wishes, e.g. udleant ciués ‘may the citizens flourish’. Sometimes sitinam (nega- 
tive utinam né) precedes the wish, e.g. utinam né hoc scripsissés ‘would you 
had not written this’. 


udlo or uélim + subjunctive sometimes combine, e.g. uold ti hoc facids ‘I wish 
(that) you would do this’. 


Note 


In general, the tenses are used as in subjunctive conditionals (see S2(c)), present 
referring to a wish for the future, imperfect to a wish for the present, pluperfect 
to a wish for the past. 


Agreement 


A verb agrees with its subject in number and person, e.g. 
Caésar ddest 


ddest is third person, singular, because Caésar (subject) is third person, singular. 


An adjective agrees with the word it describes in number, gender and case, e.g. 
féminam tristem uided ‘I see the unhappy woman’ 


feminam is accusative, singular, feminine, so tristem is accusative, singular, 
feminine (see J Intro.). 


Notes 


The verb ‘to be’ is often omitted in sentences, e.g. nihil bonum nisi quod 
honéstum ‘nothing [is] good except what is honourable’. 


A singular subject will sometimes take a plural verb, if the subject implies 

‘a number of people’, e.g. pars militum cdpti sunt ‘part of the soldiers was 
captured’, ‘some soldiers were captured’. Likewise, a list of subjects can be 
taken all together and the verb be singular, or the verb be singular because the 
last in the list is singular. Where there are both masculine and feminine subjects 
described by one adjective, the adjective will tend to agree with the masculine. 


More information may be added about a noun or pronoun by further nouns 

or pronouns in the same case, e.g. thésdurus Démaéneti, dui Euclionis ‘the 
treasure of Demaenetus, grandfather of Euclio’. dui is genitive, because it refers 
to Démaéneti: it is said to be ‘in apposition’ to Démaéneti. 


Sequence of tenses 


Primary sequence means that the main verb is present, future, future perfect, or perfect 
with ‘have’ (e.g. ‘I have loved’, not ‘I loved’). In these cases, subjunctives used in 
subordinate clauses are restricted to the present, perfect and future participle + sim. 

Secondary or historic sequence means that the main verb is imperfect, perfect 
without ‘have’ (e.g. ‘I loved’) or pluperfect. In these cases, subjunctives used in 
subordinate clauses are restricted to imperfect, pluperfect and future participle 
+ éssem. 


L The cases 

(a) Nominative 
The nominative case is used for: 
The subject of a sentence or clause, e.g. Euclid aulam portat ‘Euclio carries the 
pot’ (note that the subject of an indirect statement goes into the accusative — see 
R1). 
The complement, especially with the verbs ‘to be’, ‘to become’ and the like, 
e.g. Euclid sénex est ‘Euclio is an old man’; Caésar consul fit ‘Caesar becomes 
consul’. 

(b) Vocative 
The vocative case is used to indicate the person or thing addressed, e.g. (0) 
Euclid, cur aulam portds? ‘Euclio, why are you carrying a pot?’; et tu, Briite? 
‘you too, Brutus?’ 

(c) Accusative 


The accusative case limits or defines. It is used in a number of ways. 
For the direct object of a verb, e.g. Euclid aulam portat ‘Euclio carries a pot’. 
Some verbs take a double accusative. Some examples are: 
doceo ‘I teach X (acc.) Y (acc.)’ 
r6go ‘lL ask X (acc.) for Y (acc.)’; cf. ord ‘I beg X (acc.) for Y (acc.)’ 
célé ‘I hide X (acc.) from Y (acc.)’ 


E.g. Euclid Lyconidem priidéntiam décet ‘Euclio teaches Lyconides 
wisdom’; mé cénsilia célat ‘he hides his plans from me’. 
The ‘cognate’ accusative expresses the same idea as the verb, e.g. uiam it ‘he 
travels on a road’; litdum lidit ‘he plays a game’. 


To express motion towards, often with ad or in, e.g. 


Euclid ad aédis uénit ‘Euclio comes to the house’ 
Rémam éunt ‘they go to Rome’ 

To express time throughout which, e.g. 
trés diés ‘for three days’ 


To express extent of space and its measurement, e.g. 


tria milia pdssuum ambulduérunt ‘they walked for three miles’ 


céntum pédés altus ‘one hundred feet high’ 


To express the idea ‘in respect of’, e.g. 


pédeés trémit ‘he trembles in (respect of) his feet’ 


mihi similis faciem ‘like me in (respect of) his face’ 
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This is very common in poetry. 


6 To express an adverbial idea (always in the neuter), e.g. 


dulce ‘sweetly’ 
quid? ‘to what extent?’ or ‘why?’ 
multum ‘much’ 


7 To express exclamations, e.g. 


mé miserum! ‘unhappy me!’ 


(d) Genitive 
The genitive often defines or completes the meaning of a noun. Its translation in 
English involves most often ‘of’. Note, however, the various relationships that 
‘of’ can indicate. 


1 Possession, author or source (‘belonging to’, “written by’, ‘derived from’), e.g. 


Euclionis aédés ‘the house of Euclio’ 

Vergili liber ‘a book of Virgil’ (i.e. written by Virgil) 
Note that possession of a characteristic is indicated by the genitive in the 
following idiom: 


stulti est haec dicere ‘it is (the mark) of a fool to say this’ 


2 Part of a whole, e.g. 
magna pars ciuium ‘a great part of the citizens’ 
Cf. nimis ‘too much’, satis ‘enough’, parum ‘too little’, aliquid ‘some’, quid? 
‘what (amount)?’, p/as as a noun ‘more’: all take the ‘partitive’ genitive. 
3 Description of content or material (‘consisting of’, ‘containing’), e.g. 
poculum dquae ‘a cup of water’ 


4 Description of quality or character (always an adjective + noun phrase), e.g. 


uir magnae sapiéntiae ‘a man of great wisdom’ 


5 Value, e.g. 


homo nthilt ‘a fellow of nothing’, i.e. ‘of no worth’ 
femina plirimi ‘a woman of very much (worth)’ 

6 Subjective and objective genitives. Consider the ambiguity of dmor patris ‘the 
love of the father’ — does it mean ‘the love which the father shows’ (i.e. ‘father 
loves’ — father is subject, so ‘of the father’ is subjective genitive) or ‘the love 
which is shown to the father’ (i.e. someone loves father, father is the object, and 
so ‘of the father’ is objective genitive)? The context will tell you, but you must 
be aware of both possibilities. Note that méz7, tui, sut, nostri, uéstri (11(a)) are 
objective genitives, i.e. dmor nostri can only mean ‘love which is shown to us’, 
not ‘love which we feel’. 
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7 Many verbs and adjectives control the genitive case, especially words 
involving: 
remembering and forgetting (mémini, obliuiscor) 
pitying (miseret) 
losing or lacking (ége0) (also with abl.) 
filling (plénus) (also with abl.) 
e.g. 
uerborum obliuiscor ‘I forget the words’ 
mé miseret tui ‘I feel pity for you’ 
cibi éged ‘I need food’ 


plénus dquae ‘full of water’ 


8 similis ‘like’, ‘resembling’ takes the genitive or dative, e.g. 
uir mét similis ‘a man like me’. 


(e) Dative 


The dative case is best dealt with in two parts. 


1 People in the dative 


The common idea here is that the person in the dative will be interested or 
involved in the action, often to her/his advantage or disadvantage. The action, in 
other words, has some consequence for the person in the dative. Often ‘to’, ‘for’ 
or ‘from’ will translate it adequately. In this sense, the dative case is used in the 
following ways. 


(i) To indicate the indirect object of the sentence — that is, the person to whom 
something is given, told, said, promised, shown, e.g. 
aulam tibi do ‘I give you (= to you) the pot’ 
fabulam mihi narra! ‘tell me (= to me) the story’ 
quid Caésart dixisti? ‘what did you say to Caesar?’ 
(ii) To indicate the person to whose advantage or disadvantage something is 
done, e.g. 
béne est mihi ‘it’s fine for me’ 
aurum mihi aufert ‘he takes the gold from me’ 
(iii) To indicate possession, with the verb ‘to be’, e.g. 


est mihi pecinia ‘there is money to me’, ‘I have money’. See also 
88.1. 
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(iv) (With the perfect passive or gerundive) to indicate the agent, showing by 
whom something is done, e.g. 
haec mihi dicta sunt ‘these things have been said by me’ 
hoc mthi faciéndum est ‘this is to be done by me’ 
(The dative of agent is most frequent with the gerundive.) 
(v) To indicate the person interested in the action (only personal pronouns, 
especially in lively, colloquial discourse), e.g. 


quid mihi Célsus agit? ‘what is Celsus doing? It interests me / I 
should like to know / please tell me’ (Horace). 


(vi) To indicate the person judging, in whose eves something is the case, e.g. 


Quintia formosa est miiltis ‘Quintia is beautiful to many / in the 


eyes of many’ (Catullus). 
(vii) With certain verbs, and adjectives. Examples of verbs are: 


credo ‘I believe’ parco ‘I spare’ 

faued ‘I favour’ pared ‘I obey’ 

fidé ‘I trust’ persuaded ‘I persuade’ 
ignoscé ‘I pardon’ placed ‘I please’ 

impero ‘I order’ resisto ‘I resist’ 

inuideo ‘I envy’ subuénio ‘I come to help’ 


irascor ‘lam angry at’ 
minor ‘| threaten’ 
noceo ‘I harm’ 

Many compound verbs, especially those compounded with ob-, sub-, 
prae-, bene-, male-, satis-, also take the dative. 

Adjectives denoting nearness, likeness, helpfulness, kindness, trust 
etc., or which imply advantage or disadvantage, take the dative, 
e.g. 

proximus éi “near(est) (to) him’ 
Caésari similis ‘resembling Caesar’ 


Nouns (often abstract) in the dative (the ‘predicative’ dative) 
Nouns in the dative usually show that which a thing serves for, or what its 
purpose is, e.g. 
6did sum Romanis ‘I serve for a hatred to the Romans’, i.e. ‘Iam 
hated by the Romans’ 
uoluptati sum éi ‘I serve for a pleasure to him/her’ 


milités auxtlid misit ‘he sent the soldiers to serve for assistance, i.e. 
to be a help’ 


(f) 


Ablative 


The ablative case has four basic usages. ‘By’, ‘with’, ‘from’, ‘in’ are often used 
to translate it effectively in English. 


The ‘true’ ablative (Latin ablatus ‘carried away’) denoting separation from or 
away from, €.&. 

ex urbe ‘out of the city’ 

natus Idue ‘born from Jupiter’ 

domindtione liberatus ‘freed from tyranny’ 


Under this heading belongs the ablative of comparison (lit. ‘starting from a point 
of comparison with’), e.g. 


quid mollius unda? ‘what is softer than water?’ 
The ‘locative/temporal ablative’ denoting place/time in, on, or at which, e.g. 
in urbe ‘in the city’ 
térrd marique ‘on land and sea’ 
déxtra ‘on the right’ 
tribus horis ‘(with)in three hours’ 
illo dié ‘on that day’ 
The ‘instrumental’ ablative (by means of which), e.g. 
(i) Of agent (by whom a thing is done): ab his laudatur ‘he is praised by these 
people’. 


(11) Of instrument or means (by which something is carried out): saxis sé 
deféndunt ‘they defend themselves with rocks’. 


(iii) Of cause (why something happens): amore périit ‘he died (because) of 
love’. 

(iv) Of measure of difference: ti milté altior es “you are much taller’ (lit. ‘taller 
by much’). Note é6 “by so much’, gud ‘by how much’, tanto ‘by so much’, 
quanto ‘by how much’, paulo ‘by a little’, hdc ‘by this amount’, aliquanto 
‘by a certain amount’. See J5(a)4. 

(v) Of price (cf. genitive of value at L(d)5): multé auré hanc auilam émi ‘1 
bought this pot ata price of much gold’; cf. magno ‘at a high price’, parud 
‘at a small price’, uili ‘at a cheap price’. 

(vi) Of respect: wir pietate grduis ‘a man serious in respect of his piety’ (Virgil). 
(This may also be classified as a /ocative ablative.) 
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The ‘accompanying’ ablative (with which), e.g. 
(i) Of manner (how something is done): stimmd (cum) celeritate uénit ‘he 
came with very great speed’. 


(ii) Of description: uir magnd uirtiite ‘a man (with) of great bravery’. 
(111) The ablative absolute, e.g. té duice uincémus ‘with you as leader, we shall 
win’ (this shows the accompanying circumstances). Cf. P note 3. 


Many verbs and some adjectives are followed by the ablative case. Some exam- 
ples of verbs are: 


fungor ‘I perform’ dono ‘I present X (acc.) with Y 

fruor ‘1 enjoy’ (abl.)’ 

iitor ‘I use’ abundo ‘J abound in’ 

potior ‘J take possession of” Opus est ‘there is a need of X (abl.) 

(alternatively + gen.) to Y (dat.), i.e. Y needs X’ 

Adjectives followed by the ablative include: 

dign-us a um ‘worthy of? plén-us a um ‘full of (alternatively 

frét-us a um ‘relying on’ + gen.) 


Note the following adverbs and phrases, all of which can be explained in terms 
of one of the uses of the ablative set out above: 


siléntio ‘in silence’ ui ‘by force’ 

iuire ‘rightly’ nati mdior ‘older’ (lit. ‘greater in 

more mdiorum ‘in the fashion of respect of birth’) 

our ancestors’ aéquo animo ‘with equanimity’ 

méd sponte ‘on my own initiative’ bond fidé ‘in good faith’ 

isi ‘in practice’ méa senténtid ‘in my opinion’ 

forte ‘by chance’ méd causa ‘for my sake’ 
Locative 


The locative is the remnant of an old case. It is used to express ‘at’ with names 
of towns and one-town islands. By the classical period, in the singular it has the 
same form as the genitive in the first and second declensions (-ae and -7), as the 
dative in the third declension (where -7 tends to replace earlier -e); in the plural of 
all declensions it is identical with the dative-ablative (-is, -ibus). So, e.g. 

Ist decl. s. Romae ‘at Rome’ 

2nd decl. s. Corinthi ‘at Corinth’, Dé/z ‘on Delos’ 

Ist decl. pl. Athénis ‘at Athens’ 

3rd decl. s. Carthagini ‘at Carthage’ (for earlier Karthagine) 


3rd decl. pl. Sdrdibus ‘at Sardes’ 


(a) 


(b) 


Note also the following special usages: 


domi ‘at home’ dnimi ‘in the mind’ 
humi ‘on the ground’ liict ‘at dawn’ (alternating with 
ruri ‘in the country’ (tending to liice) 

replace earlier rire) témpert (or témpore) ‘at the right 
bélli ‘at war’ time’ 


militiae ‘on military service’ 
Notes 


The Latin locative is often the source of Romance place-names, e.g. Italian 
Firenze ‘Florence’ < Latin Floréntiae, French Aix < Latin Aquis (lit. ‘at the 
waters’). 


The names of towns and one-town islands have the additional peculiarity that 
the case-relations ‘to, into’ are often expressed by the plain accusative and 
‘(away) from’ by the plain ablative, i.e. without a preposition, e.g. 

Rémam ‘to Rome’ 

Roma ‘from Rome’ 


Syrdcisas ‘to Syracuse’ 
M The infinitive 


The infinitive combines properties of the verb and the noun. It acts as a verb in 
that it can be active or passive, it can show present, future or past tense and it can 
govern a case-form of a noun or pronoun. The infinitive can also act as a noun 
(always neuter) in that it can be the (nominative) subject or (accusative) object 
of a verb. 


As a noun (= the missing cases of the gerund) 
The infinitive often acts as a nominative or accusative gerund, e.g. 
hiimanum est errare ‘to err is human’, ‘error is human’ 


errare malum ducimus ‘we consider error (lit. ‘to do wrong’) 
wicked’ 


As a verb (prolative infinitive) 


The infinitive is used in Latin (as in English) as the complement of certain verbs, 
e.g. possum ‘I am able to’, débed ‘I ought to’, ud/6 ‘I wish to’, conor ‘I try to’, 
incipio ‘I begin to’, dubitd ‘I hesitate to’, sdled ‘I am accustomed to’, etc. 
It is common with verbs of being said or thought, e.g. 
dicitur mdlus ésse ‘he is said to be wicked’ 


uidétur bonus ésse ‘he seems to be good’ 
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Indirect speech 
The verb of indirect statements (see R1) is in the infinitive, e.g. 


puto té abiisse ‘1 think that you have gone away’ (lit. ‘I think you to 
have gone away’) 


Historic infinitive 
The ‘historic’ infinitive is used to describe vividly an action which would 
normally be in imperfect past tense of the indicative, e.g. 


multi séqui, fiigere, occidt, capi ‘many were following, fleeing, 
being killed and captured’ 


N Gerund 


A gerund is a neuter noun, formed from a verb, with exactly the same form 
as the neuter s. of the gerundive (see O), e.g. amand-um 7 2n. ‘love’, ‘loving’. 
All such gerunds end in -ndum, e.g. monéndum, capiéndum, regéndum etc. This 
form is never nominative, and even the accusative is used normally only after a 
preposition (the direct accusative being supplied by the infinitive; see M above). 
It is most commonly used with a preposition or defining noun, e.g. 

ad regéndum ‘with a view to ruling, in order to rule’ 

ars dicéndi ‘the art of speaking’ 

regéndi gratia ‘for the sake of ruling’ 

capiéndi causa ‘for the sake of taking, in order to take’ 


It can take an object, e.g. nauis capiéndi causa ‘to capture the ships’, lit. ‘for the 
sake of capturing (gen.) the ships (acc.)’ (though classical writers usually express 
this by noun + gerundive + caus — naduium capiendarum cauisd lit. ‘for the sake 
of the ships being captured’ (all gen.), see O note 3). The gerund can stand on its 
own in the dative and ablative, e.g. 

docéndo et discéndo ‘by teaching and learning’ 


operam legéndo dat ‘he pays attention to reading’ 


O Gerundive 
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The gerundive is a passive adjective, based on a verb, ending in -nd-us a um, 
meaning “being —ed’, ‘to be —ed’, and in the nominative ‘requiring to be —ed’, 
“needing to be —ed’, ‘that must be —ed’ (cf. B1 above and notes), e.g 
captiuds necdndos tradidit ‘he handed over the captives to be slain’ 
Roma liberanda est ‘Rome is to be freed’, ‘Rome must be freed’, 
“Rome needs to be freed’ 


Notes 
The gerundive usually has its agent (if s/he is expressed) in the dative, e.g. 


Roma Briito liberanda est ‘Rome must be freed by Brutus’. 


However, verbs which in the active take a dative object have their agent expressed 
after the gerundive by means of the usual passive construction, i.e. G/ab + abl., 
e.g. mihi parcéndum est G té lit. ‘it is to be spared to me by you’, i.e. “you must 
spare me’. 

Where a verb is intransitive, the gerundive becomes impersonal and therefore 
neuter s., e.g. 


eundum est mihi ‘it is to be gone by me’, ‘I must go’ 
In cases where a gerundive + noun, translated literally, sound odd, turn the 
phrase round into an active form, e.g. 
ad milités capiéndos (lit.) ‘with a view to the soldiers being 
captured’ — ‘with a view to capturing the soldiers’ 
in liberanda patria (lit.) ‘in the fatherland being freed’ — ‘in 
freeing the fatherland’ 
regi creando ‘for a king being made’ — ‘for making a king’ 


(See N above for this construction expressed (rarely) by the gerund.) 


P Participles 


There are three tenses of the participle in Latin: 
(a) The present participle active (see Al), meaning ‘—ing’, ‘while —ing’ (used 
also by deponent verbs) 


(b) The future participle active (see A2), meaning ‘about to —’, ‘on the point 
of —ing’, ‘with a view to —ing’ (used also by deponent verbs) 


(c) The perfect participle active (used only by deponent verbs), ‘having —ed’ 
(sometimes just “—ing’: see also C4 note 2 for passive meaning in some 
deponent verbs) and, much more frequent, the perfect participle passive 
(used by transitive active verbs) meaning ‘having been —ed’ (see C4, B4) 


Participles are adjectives and agree in case, number and gender with the noun or 
pronoun to which they refer. Sometimes they are used as attributive adjectives, to 
describe or modify anoun, e.g. dqua féruéns ‘boiling water’. But their commonest 
use is predicative, e.g. Plato scribéns est mortuus ‘Plato died while writing’ 
(Cicero). (Contrast the attributive adjective noster in Plato noster est mortuus 
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‘our Plato has died’. See under ‘Predicative’ in the Glossary of Grammatical 
Terms, p. Xxii.) 


Notes 


A participle standing on its own either is an adjective functioning as a noun 
(J Intro.(b) above) and means ‘a/the man/woman/thing —ing’ etc., e.g. 


morituri ‘(masculine plurals) about to die’, ‘those about to die’ 


or agrees with a noun or pronoun left out, and refers to a person already 
mentioned, e.g. 

roganti respondit ‘to (him) as he was asking he replied’, ‘he replied 

to his question’. 

Participles indicate the time of the action in relation to the adjoining verb, i.e. a 
present participle indicates the action is going on at the same time as the verb, a 
future participle that it will happen after the verb, a perfect participle that it has 
happened before the verb. 
Participles, especially present active and perfect passive, are often used with a 
noun or pronoun in the ablative (ablative absolute) to form an accompaniment 
to the action of a clause, e.g. 


Cethégus, recitatis litteris, repénte conticuit ‘when the letter had 
been read out (lit. ‘(with) the letter having been read out’), 
Cethegus suddenly fell silent’ (Cicero) 
Cf. té duce ‘under your leadership’, lit. ‘(with) you as leader’ (L(f)3 (iii). 


The relationship between verb and participle can be more than merely temporal 
and suggest cause, concession or condition, e.g. 


timed Danaos et dona feréntis ‘I fear the Greeks, even though 
bringing gifts’ 

non mthi nisi admonitoé uénisset in méntem ‘it wouldn’t have entered 
my head if I hadn’t been reminded’ (Cicero) 


The passive participle often expresses not the thing or person acted on, but the 
very act itself, e.g. 


uiolatt héspités, légati necati, fana uexata hanc tantam effécérunt 
udstitatem lit. ‘violated guests, slaughtered ambassadors, ravaged 
shrines brought about this so great devastation’, but better ‘the 
violation of guests, the slaughter of ambassadors, the destruction 
of shrines ...’ etc. 


P-Q1 


Q1 Relative clauses: qui + indicative 


A relative clause, introduced in Latin by some form of the relative pronoun qui 
quae quod ‘who’, ‘which’, ‘what’, ‘that’ (see I4) is an adjectival clause which 
describes a noun, e.g. 


‘The girls who are present’ 

‘The book which I gave you is very old’ 
The word to which the relative pronoun refers is called the antecedent. In the 
above examples, the antecedent of ‘who’ is ‘the girls’, and the antecedent of 
‘which’ is ‘the book’. 

The relative gets its gender (m., f. or n.) and its number (s. or pl.) from the 
antecedent; it gets its case from its function within the relative clause. Observe 
the following examples: 

amo puéllas quae adsunt ‘J like the girls who are present’ 
quae: feminine, plural (because ‘girls’ is the antecedent); nominative, because 
‘who’ is the subject of ‘are present’. 
ubi est frater méus, quem uidére non possum ‘where is my brother, 
whom I cannot see?’ 


quem: masculine, singular (because ‘brother’ is the antecedent); accusative, 
because ‘whom’ is the object of ‘I cannot see’. 


dbest réx ctiius milités ddsunt ‘the king, whose soldiers are present, 
is absent’ 
cuius: masculine, singular (antecedent ‘king’); genitive, because ‘whose’ means 
‘of whom’, “belonging to whom’, so genitive of possession. 


pueri quibus peciiniam dédi effiigérunt ‘the boys to whom I gave the 
money have run off’ 


quibus: masculine, plural (antecedent ‘boys’); dative, because I gave the money 
to them. 
ubi est saxum quo percussus sum ‘where 1s the rock by which I was 
hit?’ 
quo: neuter, singular (antecedent ‘rock’); ablative, because it was the 
instrument by which I was hit. 


Notes 


The so-called ‘connecting’ relative in Latin joins a sentence closely to the 
previous one. The connecting relative in effect comprises a conjunction (‘and’, 
“‘but’) and a demonstrative pronoun. So, e.g. 


Caésar milités misit. quds bi misit ... ‘Caesar sent the soldiers. 
Whom when he had sent ...’, i.e. ‘And/But when he had sent 
them...’ 
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Observe the following idioms: 


milités quos habébat dptimds misit ‘he sent the soldiers whom best 
he had’, i.e. ‘he sent the best soldiers he had’ 

qua es pridéntia, nihil té effugiet lit. ‘with what wisdom you are, 
nothing will escape you’ 1.e. ‘such is your wisdom ...’ 


Q2 Relative clauses: qui + subjunctive 
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When a relative clause ‘hides’ a clause of result, purpose, cause or concession, 
the verb is subjunctive. 


(a) Hidden result clause, often called ‘generic’ (qui does service for talis ut ‘of 
such a kind that’ or the like), e.g. 


is est qui paupéribus noceat ‘he is the sort of person who harms the 
poor’ 

sunt qui putent ‘there are people (of the sort) who think ...’ 

nemo est qui hoc faciat ‘there is no one who does this’ 


nemo est quin probet ‘there is no one who does not approve’ (note 
that here guin = ut non) 


NB est qui, sunt qui, when they refer to a definite antecedent, take the indicative, 
e.g. multi sunt qui putant ‘there are many who think ...’ 
(b) Hidden purpose (qui does service for ut is ‘in order that he’ or the like), e.g. 
milités misit qui héstis circumdarent ‘he sent soldiers who would / 
to surround the enemy’ 
(c) Hidden cause (qui does service for cum is ‘since he’ or the like), e.g. 
amo té qui mé amés ‘I love you who (i.e. because you) love me’ 
These clauses often occur with uitpote qui or quippe qui. 
(d) Hidden concession (qui does service for guamquam ‘although’ or the like), 
e.g. 
Verrés, qui uisus multis diébus non ésset, tamen sé in conspéctum 


dédit ‘Verres, who had not been seen for many days, nevertheless 
presented himself to view’, 1.e. ‘Verres, although he ...’ (concessive) 


Notes 


Observe the following idioms: 


1 dignus est qui imperet ‘he is worthy to govern’. 


quo + comparative + subjunctive indicates purpose, e.g. gud celérius effugiat 
‘in order that he may escape more quickly’. To put this another way, if the focus 
of a purpose cause is a comparative adverb or adjective, ut is replaced by quo. 


Q1-R1 


3 mdior est quam quem uincere possim ‘he is greater than one whom I can 


defeat’, ‘he is too great for me to defeat’. 


R Indirect speech 


When words are not quoted ‘direct’, i.e. verbatim, but given in reported form 

(e.g. ‘he claimed that she was gone’, ‘we told him to leave at once’, ‘she asked 

where they were’), Latin 

(a) uses the accusative and infinitive to express indirect statements 

(b) uses ut/né + subjunctive (sometimes plain infinitive) to express indirect 
commands 

(c) uses question word + subjunctive to express indirect questions 


(d) puts all subordinate verbs into the subjunctive (except that after dum in the 
sense ‘at one point while’ the verb occasionally remains indicative) 


(e) makes all references to the speaker reflexive 


R1 Indirect statements 


When you come across a verb of saying, thinking, reporting etc., or even a noun 
implying these actions (e.g. nuntius), be ready for an accusative and infinitive 
construction. This reports what is being said or thought, e.g. 
Caésar dixit hostis appropinquare ‘Caesar said the enemy to be 
approaching’, i.e. ‘that the enemy were approaching’. 


puto té pulchrum fuisse “1 consider you to have been handsome’, i.e. 
‘that you were handsome’. 


spero té mox discessiirum ésse ‘I hope you to be about to go soon’, 
i.e. ‘that you will go soon’. 


Notes 


Observe that the subject of the indirect statement is in the accusative, and the 
verb in the infinitive. The tense of the infinitive reflects the relation in time 
between the reported action and the verb of saying/thinking: perfect = before, 
present = contemporary with, future = after. 
Note how English changes in response to the tense of the introductory verb of 
saying or thinking, e.g. 
Caésar dicit hostis appropinquare lit. ‘Caesar says the enemy to be 
approaching’, ‘that the enemy are approaching’ 
Caésar dixit héstis appropinquare ‘Caesar said the enemy to be 
approaching’, ‘that the enemy were approaching’ 
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négo means ‘I say that ... Not’. Ina sentence of this kind, the negative is always 
transferred to the verb of saying, i.e. négd is always used, and not dicé ... non ... 
negauit coquum mdlum ésse ‘he denied the cook to be wicked’, ‘he 
said that the cook was not wicked’ 


A reflexive refers to the subject of the main verb, e.g. 


Caésar dixit sé discessirum ésse ‘Caesar said that he (i.e. Caesar) 
would leave’ 
cf. Caésar dixit éum discessiirum ‘Caesar said that he (someone else) would 
leave’ 
Note that sé and the other personal pronouns tend to come second in the clause 


unless emphatic. 
ésse is sometimes dropped from the infinitive (see the second example in 4 above). 


6 fore ut + subjunctive ‘that it should come about that’ is often used in indirect 


statements to get round the need for a future passive infinitive. 


Remember to start your translation into English with the word ‘THat’ — a word 
which does not appear in the Latin in these constructions at all. 


R2 Indirect commands 
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Indirect commands are signposted by a word of ordering, persuading, 
commanding etc. followed by ut or né. The verb is in the subjunctive — present in 
primary sequence, imperfect in secondary. So, e.g. 


mihi imperat/imperauit ut dbeam/abirem ‘he orders/ordered me that 
I should go / to go away’ 

é6s hortati sunt / hortantur né tristés éssent/sint ‘they urged/urge 
them that they should not be / not to be unhappy’ 


Notes 


Observe né ... quis ‘that no one’ (see I4 for declension of quis indefinite), né ... 
illus ‘that not any’, né ... umquam ‘that never’. 


References in the indirect command to the subject of the ordering verb are 
reflexive, e.g. 


Caésar militibus imperauit ut sibi parérent ‘Caesar ordered the 
soldiers to obey him (i.e. Caesar)’ (é7 would refer to someone 
other than Caesar) 

Some verbs take an infinitive construction as in English, esp. iubed ‘I order’ and 
uéto ‘I forbid’, ‘order not to’, e.g. 


iussit mé abire ‘he ordered me to leave’ 


és progredi uétuit ‘he forbade them / told them not to advance’ 


R1-R3 


4 In extended indirect speech, commands are sometimes introduced without ut, 


with just the plain subjunctive. 


R3 Indirect questions 


In classical Latin, the verb in an indirect question is in the subjunctive. The 
rules are complex (see below), but the simplest thing to do is to translate the 
subjunctive as if it were the closest corresponding tense in the indicative, e.g. 


rogat cur uéneris ‘he asks why you have come’ 
nesciuit quid facerés ‘he did not know what you were doing’ 


petébam quid dictirus ésset ‘I was asking what he was about to say 


Notes 


/ would say’ 


1 num and an in an indirect question mean ‘if, “whether’, num quis means 
‘if/whether anyone’ (cf. né quis, si quis, nisi quis). 


2 utrum ... nécne in an indirect question means ‘whether ... or not’. 


3 References to the subject of the verb of asking (etc.) will be reflexive, e.g. 


Caésar rogauit cir 6mnés sé timérent ‘Caesar asked why everyone 


feared him (i.e. Caesar)’ 


4 Here are some examples from which you can deduce the chart, given below. 
They give the full picture of the exact relationship between the sequence, tense 
of verb and subjunctive required. 


Main verb 


primary 
rogo 


Togo 
rogo 


Main verb 
secondary 
ro gaul 
ro gaul 
ro gaul 


Question 
word 
cur 


cur 
cur 


Question 
word 

cur 

cur 

cur 


Subjunctive 
uénerit 
uéniat 
uenturus sit 
Subjunctive 
uénisset 
ueniret 


uentiirus 
ésset 


Main verb 
primary 
Lask 


Lask 
lask 


Main verb 
secondary 
I asked 
I asked 
I asked 


Question 
word 


Question 
word 
why 
why 
why 


Subjunctive 


he came / has come 
/ was coming / had 
come 

he is coming 

he will come / he is 
going to come 
Subjunctive 


he had come 

he was coming 

he would come / he 
was going to come 
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Summary chart 


Question refers to 


Present Future Past 


Introductory verb Pres. subj. —- Fut. part. + sim ‘will Perf. subj. ‘“—ed’, 


primary (e.g. rogo ‘is —ing’ —’, ‘is going to—’ ‘has —ed’, ‘was —ing’, 
‘T ask’) “had —ed’ 

Introductory verb Impf. subj. Fut. part. + éssem Plupf. subj. ‘had —ed’, 
secondary (e.g. “was —ing’ ‘would —’, ‘was ‘had been —ing’ 

rogdui ‘I asked’) going to —’ 


R4 Subjunctives in indirect speech 
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(a) All subordinate clauses in indirect speech (except occasionally dum in 
the sense ‘at one point while’) have their verbs in the subjunctive. The 
subjunctives follow the rule of sequence, i.e. 


Primary main verb: subjunctives used are present (referring to 
present and future time) and perfect (referring to past time) 


Secondary main verb: subjunctives used are imperfect (referring to 
present and future time) and pluperfect (referring to past time) 


Occasionally future time will be referred to by means of the future participle + 
sim (primary) or + éssem (forem) (secondary). See 142 note. 


(b) Conditional sentences in indirect speech have a subjunctive in the 
si/nisi clause (‘protasis’), and an accusative + infinitive in the main clause 
(‘apodosis’). The rules of sequence for the subjunctives are the same as 
those in R4(a) above. Note that only context will allow you to distinguish 
between a future indicative condition and a subjunctive condition referring 
to the future, e.g. (he said that) s7 pacem pépulus Romanus cum Heluétiis 
faceret, in éam partem itirds could represent (direct speech) either: 

(1) s7pdcem ... faciat, in éam partem eamus ‘if (the Roman people) were 
to make peace (with the Helvetii), we would go to that side ...’; present 
subjunctive (referring to the future) 


or 
(2) si pacem ... faciet, in éam partem ibimus ‘if (the Roman people) is going to 
make peace (with the Helvetii), we shall go to that side ...”; future indicative. 


In the other subjunctive conditions (imperfect and pluperfect), ‘would be —ing’ 
and ‘would have —ed’ (the apodosis) are both represented by future participle 
+ fuisse. E.g. uidémur quiétiiri fuisse, nisi essémus lacessiti ‘it seems we would 


R3-S1 


have kept quiet, had we not been provoked’ (Cicero) (representing direct speech 


si + pluperfect subjunctive, pluperfect subjunctive). 


S The subjunctive 


The subjunctive originally expressed the will, desire or hope on the part of the 
speaker that something should be (e.g. wiuat réx ‘may the king live’ — this is the 
speaker’s desire rather than the king’s). It is used in main clauses and subordinate 
clauses. In subordinate clauses in classical Latin it is often used merely as a 
conventional way of signalling subordination, and does not carry its original 


force (so e.g. in indirect questions, see R3). 


S1 Main clauses 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(Cf. L-V Intro.) 


As an imperative 

Expresses an order, or prohibition, e.g. 
né transieris ‘do not cross’ 

or the jussive subjunctive ‘let us/him’ etc., e.g. 
eamus ‘let us go’ 


amémus ‘let us make love’ 


‘Deliberative’ subjunctive 


In English this takes the form ‘what am I to?’, e.g. 


quid faciam ‘what am I to do?’ 


Wishes 
Examples: 
sts felix ‘may you be happy’ 
uolé ti scribas ‘I want you to write’ 


or, with wtinam ‘O that!’: 


utinam adéssés ‘O that you were present!’ 


(See L-V Intro.(a)4) 
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(d) Conditional/potential 
Examples: 
uélim ‘I should like to’ 
dixerit 
dicat 
si adfuisset, uidisset ‘1f he had been there, he would have seen’ 


dliquis ‘someone might / would say’ 


S2 Subordinate clauses 


The subjunctive may be found in a number of clauses already dealt with 
elsewhere, i.e. indirect commands, indirect questions and subordinate clauses in 
indirect speech (on all of which see R2, R3 and R4), relative clauses (see Q2), 
temporal clauses (see T), causal clauses (U) and concessive clauses (V). 


(a) Result (or consecutive) clauses: ‘so ... that’, ‘so ... as to’ 


1 The ‘that’ clause is expressed by ut + subjunctive (negative ndn). The 
subjunctive is normally present, imperfect or perfect. 
2 There are a number of different words for ‘so’. These include: added, ita, tam, 
Sic, 0. 
Note also fdntus ‘so great’, tot ‘so many’, tdlis ‘of such a sort’, e.g. 
tantum est periculum ut némo uénerit ‘so great is the danger that no 
one has come’ 
tam fortis érat ut uinct non posset ‘he was so brave that he could not 
be defeated’ 
ita agere débémus ut 6mnés nds laudent ‘we ought so to act that all 
praise us’ 
3 Consecutive constructions are also used in the following idioms: 

(1) tantum abest ut ... ut ‘X 1s so far from (ut) ... THAT’ (ut consecutive); facere 
non possum quin ‘1 cannot do (a thing) but that ...’, ‘I cannot help —ing’; 
fieri non potest quin ‘it cannot come about but that ... not’. 

(11) gui + subjunctive can mean ‘of such a kind that’ (generic), when it is 
followed by a consecutive construction, e.g. ndn sum is qui quiéscere 
possim ‘1 am not the sort of person who can keep quiet.’ 


Cf. némo est quin probet ‘there is no one of the sort who does not 
approve’ (Cicero) (quin = qui non). 
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(b) 


(111) dccidit ut (ndn) + subjunctive ‘it happens that ...’; perficid/efficid/facio ut 
(non) ‘I bring it about that ...’; n6n multum dbest quin “it is not far from 
being the case that ...’ 


(iv) niimquam accédé quin dbeam doctior ‘I never approach (you) without going 
away more learned’ (Cicero). 


Purpose (or final) clauses: ‘in order to/that;, ‘to’ 


Purpose clauses are commonly expressed by ut (negative né) + subjunctive. The 
subjunctive is present in primary sequence, imperfect in secondary. E.g. 


uénio ut uideam ‘1 come in order to / to / in order that I may see’ 


uent ut uidérem ‘I came in order (etc.) to see’ 


Note that né quis = ‘that no one’ (see 14 for declension of guis indefinite), né 
umquam ‘that never’, né illus ‘that not ... any’, ‘lest any’. 


Notes 


1 qui + subjunctive (Q2(b) above) frequently expresses purpose, especially with 


verbs of movement, e.g. 


legatos misit gui pacem péterent ‘they sent ambassadors who should 
seek / to seek peace’ 


2 References back in the purpose clause to the subject of the main verb are 


expressed by the reflexive, e.g. 


Caésar uénit ut milités sé uidérent ‘Caesar arrived so that his 
soldiers should see him (i.e. Caesar)’ 


3 quod + subjunctive expresses purpose when there is a comparative in the purpose 


clause, e.g. 


quo celérius effugiat ‘so that he may escape more quickly’ 


4 perficio/efficid/facio ut (neg. né) + subjunctive (‘I bring it about that’) may 


express purpose, as well as result (see S2(a)3(iii)). 


5 Observe how many ways there are of expressing purpose in Latin: 


(i) ut/né + subjunctive 
. . ; ; (see above) 
(11) gui + subjunctive 
(111) ad + gerund/gerundive ‘with a view to —ing’ 
(iv) causa + gerund/gerundive (see N, O) 
(v) The supine (see A7 for formation): used especially with verbs of motion, e.g. 
milités misit pacem petitum ‘he sent soldiers to seek peace’ 
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Conditional sentences 


The ‘if’ clause of a conditional sentence is often called the ‘protasis’, the main 
clause the ‘apodosis’. 


Indicative 
Where a conditional sentence uses an indicative in both clauses, translate 
normally, e.g. 
si tui sapiéns es, égo stultus ‘if you are wise, I am a fool’ 
(See, however, note | below.) 
Note that English is less accurate about future and future perfects than Latin, e.g. 
si puélla discédet, laetus éré ‘if the girl departs (lit. ‘will depart’) I 
shall be delighted’ 
st hoc feceris, habébé gratiam ‘if you do this (lit. ‘will have done 
this’) I shall be grateful’ 


Subjunctive 


Where a conditional sentence has the subjunctive in both clauses, translate with 
‘would’, ‘should’, ‘were’, as follows: 


(1) Present subjunctive (refers to future time) ‘If X were to happen, Y would 
happen’ 

(11) Imperfect subjunctive (refers to present time) ‘If X were now happening, Y 
would be happening’ 

(111) Pluperfect subjunctive (refers to past time) ‘If X had happened, Y would 
have happened’ 


e.g. 
si puélla discédat, laétus sim ‘if the girl were to depart, I would be 
delighted’ 
si puélla discéderet, laétus éssem ‘if the girl were (now) departing, I 
would (now) be happy’ 
si puélla discessisset, laétus fuissem ‘if the girl had departed, I 
would have been delighted’ 


Notes 


Latin sometimes mixes indicatives and subjunctives in conditional sentences. 
Generally speaking, such conditions should be treated on the ‘would/should’ 
pattern, e.g. 
pons iter paéne héstibus dédit, nisi tinus uir fuisset ‘the bridge 
almost gave the enemy a way across (and would have done), if 
there had not been one man’ (Livy) 


$2 


(d) 


(e) 


2 The indicative is normal in the main clause (apodosis) of a condition usually 
calling for the subjunctive where it involves the ideas of possibility (e.g. 
possum) or obligation (e.g. débed or gerundive), e.g. 

nisi felicitas in socordiam uertisset, extiere iligum potuére (for 
potuissent) ‘if their success had not turned to sloth, they would 
have been able to throw off the yoke’ (Tacitus) 

si tinum diem morati essétis, moriéndum émnibus fuit (for fuisset) 
“if you had delayed for one day, you would all have had to die’ 
(Livy) 


3 The imperfect subjunctive can be used (vividly) to refer to past time, e.g. 


uidérés ‘you would have seen’ 
4 nisi, ni and si non all mean ‘if ... not’, ‘unless’ 


5 si/nisi quis means ‘if/unless anyone’ (see 14 for declension of quis indefinite). 
Cf. si/nisi quando “if/unless at any time’ 

6 siue ... siue (seu ... seu) means ‘whether ... or’ and introduces alternative 
conditions, e.g. 


siue haec uéra siue falsa sunt, proficiscar ‘whether these things are 
false or true, I shall set out’ 


7 For conditional sentences in indirect speech, see R4(b). 


Verbs of fearing 


uéreor/timed meaning ‘I fear fo’ take the infinitive as in English. 

uéreor/timeo meaning ‘I fear that/lest’ take the subjunctive, and are introduced 
by né (‘that’, ‘lest’), wt (‘that ... not’) orné ... ndn (‘that ... not’). The subjunctive 
follows normal rules of sequence, e.g. 


timed né uéniat ‘I fear lest he come’, in natural English ‘I fear he 
will come’ 


timébam né uénisset ‘I was afraid that he had come’ 


NB As in purpose clauses, any reference back from the né/ut/né non clause to the 
subject of the main verb will be reflexive. 


Verbs of doubting 


non dubitod ‘I do not doubt’, non dubium est ‘there is no doubt’ and similar 
negative expressions of doubting are followed by quin + subjunctive, e.g. 


non dubium est quin érrés ‘there is no doubt that you are wrong’ 
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Notes 


The last example amounts to an indirect question (see above R3), since it in 
effect reports the question ‘Are you not wrong?’ quin is composed from qui 
(old abl. of gui quae quod: 13 note 2 and 14 note 3) and the negative -ne. The 
original meaning (common in Plautus) is ‘how not?’, ‘why not?’ 


The affirmative version of the last example (even more clearly an indirect 
question) is dubitd an + subj. ‘I doubt whether ...’ 


Verbs of hindering, preventing, forbidding 
Verbs like impédio ‘I hinder’, détérred ‘I deter’, prohibed ‘TI prevent’, obstd ‘I 
stand in the way of (X doing something)’ are followed by né or quominus with 
the subjunctive, or, if they are negated, by guominus or quin + subjunctive. 
Compare then e.g. 
té impédiam né/quominus abeas ‘I shall prevent you from leaving’ 
with 
té non impédiam quominus/quin dbeds ‘1 shall not prevent you from 
leaving’ 
NB After prohibeo, the infinitive or accusative and infinitive is common, e.g. 
prohibed té abire ‘I prevent you from going’. 


‘Provided that’ 


dum, dummodo, modo can mean ‘provided that’ (negative in all instances né), 
when the verb is subjunctive, e.g. 


éderint dum métuant ‘let them hate, provided that they fear’ (Accius 
— Roman tragedian: a favourite quotation of Caligula) 


T Temporal clauses 
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Temporal adverbial clauses indicate the time at/during/after (etc.) which 
something takes place, e.g. ‘when’, ‘as soon as’, ‘after’, ‘while’, ‘until’, 
‘whenever’, etc. 


(a) ubi, ut (‘when’), pdstquam ‘after’, simulac, quam primum (‘as soon as’) 
take the indicative. 


Note that when Latin uses the perfect indicative, English frequently translates 
with the pluperfect, e.g. 


ubi Caésar peruenit ‘when Caesar arrived / had arrived’ 


(b) dum, donec ‘while’ take the indicative, e.g. 


dum uiud, spérd ‘while I live, I hope’ 


$2-U 


Note that when ‘while’ means ‘at one point when’, the indicative is always 
present even when referring to past time, e.g. 


dum Iéquor, homo intrauit ‘while I was speaking, the fellow 
entered’ 
(c) dum, donec ‘until’ and dntequam, priisquam ‘before’ take 


the indicative when the clause conveys nothing but the idea of pure time, e.g. 
manebat dum Caésar peruénit ‘he waited until Caesar arrived’ 


the subjunctive when the action 1s expected or waited for or intention is being 
expressed, e.g. manébat dum Caésar ueniret lit. ‘he waited until Caesar should 
come’, ‘he waited for Caesar to come’ (seeing Caesar is part of his purpose); 
abiit pritisquam Caésar éum uidéret ‘he left before Caesar should see him’ (his 
purpose was not being seen by Caesar) 


(d) cum ‘when’ takes 

the indicative when referring to present or future time, e.g. cum uidébis, tum 
sclés ‘when you (will) see, then you will know’ 

the subjunctive (pluperfect or imperfect) when referring to past time, e.g. cum 
haec dixisset, abiit ‘when he had said this, he left’ 


(e) An exception to T(d)2 is that cum takes the indicative when referring to the 
past in the following circumstances: 

when it expresses pure time, e.g. cum égo Romae éram, ti Londinit éras ‘(at the 

time) when I was at Rome, you were in London’ 

when it means ‘whenever’, in which case present time is conveyed by the 

perfect, past time by the pluperfect, e.g. cum mé uiderat, laetabatur ‘whenever 

he saw me, he rejoiced’ 

in so-called ‘inverted’ cum, where (as in English) the main action is conveyed 

in the cum/Avhen clause, e.g. abibam cum nintius peruénit ‘I was going away 

when a messenger arrived’ 


U Causal clauses: ‘because’, ‘since’ 


The causal conjunctions quod, quia, quoniam, quando all mean ‘because’ or 
‘since’, and their verbs take the indicative when the speaker/author is vouching 
for the reason, e.g. 
ddsunt quod officium sequuntur ‘they are present because they 
follow their duty’ (that is the speaker’s explanation) 

ddsunt quod officium sequantur, with the verb of the quod clause in the 
subjunctive, would mean ‘they are present on the grounds that (i.e. as they or 
a third party allege) they follow their duty’: this is in effect indirect/reported 
speech. 
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cum ‘since’ nearly always takes the subjunctive. After certain verbs, however, 
including /audo ‘I praise’, doled ‘I grieve’, gaudeod ‘I rejoice’, it can take the 
indicative, e.g. 


doled cum aéger es ‘I grieve because you are ill’ 


Notes 


1 qui + subjunctive can denote cause (Q2(c) above), e.g. 


amo té qui mé amés ‘I love you who (= because you) love me’ 
qui in such utterances is often strengthened by being preceded by quippe, 
utpote or ut. 


Causal clauses are often signposted or picked up by é6 or idcirco ‘for the 
following reason, for the reason just given’. 


V Concessive clauses 
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These are introduced by étsi, etidmsi ‘even if’, quamquam, quamuis ‘although’, 
or qui + subjunctive. The first two, é¢s7 and etiamsi, in fact introduce conditional 
clauses (note the -si) and so take either indicative or subjunctive according to the 
type of condition/concession being conveyed. Compare e.g. 

etidmsi tacent, satis dicunt ‘though they are silent, they say enough’ 

etidmst tdceant, satis dicant ‘though they were to be silent, they 

would say enough’ 

Of the second pair, gudmquam ‘although’ takes the indicative, while qudamuis 
‘however’ takes the subjunctive, e.g. 

quadmquam inimicus es ‘although you are hostile’ 

quamuis inimicus sis ‘however hostile you may be’ 
Finally, the relative gui ‘who’ can be used with concessive force (Q2(d) above), 
in which case it takes the subjunctive, e.g. 


égo qui fortis sim tamen fugiam ‘I, who am brave, nevertheless will 
flee’ i.e. ‘I, though brave ...’ 


Note 


The impersonal verb /icet ‘it is allowed’ is quite often followed by a subjunctive 
verb and functions in effect as a concessive conjunction, ‘though’, e.g. frémant 
omnes licet, dicam quod séntid. ‘Though they may all make a commotion, I will 
say what I think’ (Cicero). 


(a) 


(b) 


W Word-order 


Emphasis and scene-setting 


Caésar in Galliam conténdit ‘Caesar marched into Gaul’ may be called for 
convenience the ‘normal’ or ‘narrative’ order of that sentence in Latin. An 
‘emphatic’ order would be in Gadlliam Caésar conténdit ‘it was into Gaul that 
Caesar marched’ (answering the question ‘Where was Caesar marching?’), 
or conténdit in Galliam Caésar (answering the question ‘What was it that 
Caesar was doing concerning Gaul?’). Putting the verb first is common in 
vivid or excited narrative, when we want to know at once what is happening, 
or when there is no stated subject to the verb, so that the verbal ending is the 
only clue to it. 


Observe how ‘emphasis’ affects the position of ‘attributive’ adjectives, 
normally placed after the noun (e.g. uir bonus ‘good man’). They come first 
when they define it (emphatically) rather than merely add a description, e.g. 
utram tunicam mauis — albam an purpuream? purptiream tinicam malé ‘Which 
tunic do you prefer — the white or the purple?’ ‘The purple tunic is the one I 
prefer.’ 


Gallia est omnis diuisa in partis trés ‘As for Gaul, the whole of it, it is divided 
into parts — how many? — Well, three actually.’ Caesar ‘sets the scene’ — we are 
talking about the whole of Gaul — and leaves to the end the real importance of 
what he is to say: that it is divided into three parts. Observe how he continues: 
quarum tinam incolunt Bélgae, dliam Aquitani, ‘of which, well, we have one 
part lived in by — Belgians — and another by — Aquitanians’. Again, Caesar sets 
the scene and then gives the really important information: it was Belgians and 
Aquitanians who lived in two of the parts. 


English also uses ‘scene-setting’ word-order to emphasise in this way, e.g. 
‘Talent, Mr. Micawber has; capital, Mr. Micawber hasn’?t’ (Dickens). 


Shadowing 


Latin tends to alternate emphatic and unemphatic words or phrases within 

the sentence. In the example of the coloured tunics given above, the word 
purpuream in the answer is emphatic, and the word trinicam — less necessary, 
since we already know that tunics are what is being discussed — carries less 
emphasis. It may be helpful to think metaphorically of tuinicam being cast into 
the shadow by the emphatic purpuream which precedes it. 


Certain classes of words tend to be placed in the shadow of the first important 
word in the sentence or clause (regardless of whether they are connected with 
it grammatically or logically). These are: (i) particles like énim, auitem, which 
connect the sentence they occur in with what precedes; (11) unemphatic personal 
and demonstrative pronouns like mé, tibi, gum, nos, even the nominatives égo, 
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tu, ille when unstressed, e.g.: his mihi rébus, Scipio, léuis est senéctiis (Cicero) 
“it is because of these things, Scipio, that old age is no burden for me’ (note 
here that unstressed mihi attaches itself to the emphatic demonstrative his even 
at the cost of interrupting the grammatically connected words his and rébus). 
(iii) The verb, when unemphatic, often gravitates to a position just after the first 
emphatic word: this happens especially with forms of ésse in auxiliary function 
or otherwise unstressed, e.g. in Galliam est Caésar proféctus ‘it was for Gaul 
that Caesar set out’. 


Adverbial phrases may be ‘shadowed’ (or ‘sandwiched’) between two 
grammatically connected words when they are logically connected with 

the enclosing phrase, e.g.: magnd in hac ré prideéntia titéndum est ‘great 
prudence must be used in this matter’ (in hdc ré limits the application of the 
prudence to this matter); clarérum uirorum post mortem honorés pérmanent 
‘the honours paid to great men remain after death’ (post mortem warns us in 
good time that we are thinking of a special kind of honour — the sort that may 
be paid after death). 


Some consequences of emphasis, scene-setting and shadowing 


The normal place for subordinating conjunctions is at the beginning of their 
clause, but when other words in the clause are used for ‘scene-setting’ (as often 
in temporal or conditional clauses), the conjunction often ends up immediately 
before the verb: Caésar in Galliam cum contendisset ‘when Caesar had 
marched into Gaul’. 


In accusative and infinitive constructions, if there is no other word with more 
emphasis, the infinitive often comes at the very beginning, being often followed 
immediately by an unemphatic pronoun subject: (dixit mihi Caésar) uélle sé 
consulatum pétere ‘Caesar told me he wanted to stand for the consulship.’ On 
the other hand, if one of the other words is emphatic, it will naturally come 

first (the unemphatic pronoun remaining in second place): (dixit mihi Caésar) 
consuldtum sé uélle pétere ‘Caesar told me that it was the consulship he wanted 
to stand for.’ When it is discovered for the first time that Britain is an island, 
Tacitus reports the event as follows: hanc dram nouissimi maris tunc primum 
Romana classis circumuécta insulam ésse Britanniam adfirmauit, ‘that was 

the first time a Roman fleet had rounded this shore of the furthest sea, and this 
confirmed that Britain was an island’ — i.e. ‘it was an island that Britain was’. 


Appendix: The Latin language! 


A brief history of the Latin language 


The beginnings 

Latin is an Indo-European (IE) language, that is one of the many languages 
belonging to the IE family, whose members extended already in ancient or 
medieval times from the Atlantic coasts of Europe (e.g. Old Irish) to India (e.g. 
Sanskrit, the ‘Latin’ of India) and Chinese Turkestan (an IE language called 
Tocharian). Even in Europe itself, these languages constitute several different 
groups: Hellenic, represented by the numerous dialects of ancient Greek; Italic, 
comprising Latin and its closest relatives in central Italy, notably Faliscan 
(the dialect of Falerii), Umbrian and Oscan (the language of the Samnites); 
Germanic, including Icelandic, English, Dutch, German, the Scandinavian 
languages, and Gothic; and Celtic, including Irish, Welsh, Cornish, Breton, and 
extinct languages (such as Old Gaulish) spoken on the continent of Europe (see 
schema below). Latin is in the unique position of being not only a member of 
the Italic group but also the ancestor of the very important surviving group of 


Indo-European 
(single common ancestor) 


European descendants (groups, then group-members) 


y ’ ’ y 


Celtic Germanic Italic Hellenic 
Trish English Latin Greek dialects 
Welsh German \ 
Scandinavian languages § Romance: 
Italian 
Spanish 
French 


1 On the subjects touched on in this Appendix, see the books listed on p. 283 above, especially 
those by Clackson and Horrocks, Palmer, Wackernagel, and Weiss. Many of the examples in 
the section on Latin and the Romance languages are drawn gratefully from Weiss. 
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European languages that we call ‘Romance’ (including Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, Italian, Rumanian), which developed during the later Roman Empire 
and subsequently. In the early years of the Roman Republic, say around 500 BC, 
Latin, the dialect of Rome, was just one of many languages spoken in Italy (some 
of them IE, whether members of the Italic branch or like Greek and Messapic 
belonging to other IE groups, others non-IE, most famously Etruscan). By the 
fourth century BC, however, the energy of the Romans had reduced most of their 
neighbours to the status of subject allies, with the result that their languages, 
known to us mainly from inscriptions (also from testimonia and from isolated 
words taken into Latin), were gradually replaced by Latin in the course of the last 
three centuries BC and died out completely in the early Empire. 


Early Latin 


Our evidence for very early Latin, from before the end of the third century BC, 
when a substantial literary record begins with the plays of Plautus, consists of 
(a) later quotations, often modernised or garbled, of earlier, sometimes much 
earlier texts, religious, legal or (from the middle of the third century) literary, 
and (b) inscriptions, contemporary documents inscribed on metal, stone or clay. 
Our oldest surviving Latin inscriptions date from the seventh, sixth and fifth 
centuries BC. They comprise a handful of short and in various ways controversial 
inscriptions. Probably the earliest, and certainly the most famous, is that scratched 
on a golden brooch from a tomb in Praeneste (from before 600 BC): MANIOS 
MED FHE:FHAKED NVMASIOI (that is to say, in classical Latin: Manius mé 
fécit Numérié ‘Manius made me for Numerius’).? In the roughly four centuries 
between the inscribing of this brooch and the plays of Plautus (c. 254-184 BC), 
fundamental and far-reaching changes took place in the Latin language, as even 
these four seventh-century forms show: the endings -os and -oi became -us and -6 
(see H2(a) note 2); -d dropped at the end of a word after a long vowel, so that med 
became mé (cf. the early Latin ablative singular forms Gnaiuod (classical Gnaeo), 
sententiad (classical sententid)); the reduplicated perfect that we seem to see in 
Shefhaked was lost altogether in favour of the long-vowel type seen in classical 
fecit; and single intervocalic -s- (as in Numdsioi) became -r- regularly in all words 
with very few exceptions, a change called ‘rhotacism’, one of the most important 
sound-changes giving Latin its characteristic appearance (see H3(d) note). Other 
early inscriptions show other inherited sounds which have changed and become 
obscured by the classical period: so, for example, the diphthongs which have 
regularly merged with the long vowels by the first century at the latest (e.g. early 
quei, sei, oinom, abdoucit become classical qui, si, iinum, abdiicit); until about 


2 This inscription has been often challenged as a forgery. The balance of probability is now 
in favour of its authenticity, but, whether it is genuine or not, the linguistic lessons it encap- 
sulates are not affected (i.e. if it is a forgery, then its forger knew his Very Early Latin very 
well, probably better than anyone at that point in the nineteenth century when the brooch was 
supposedly unearthed!). 
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150 BC, the second declension distinguished gen. s. -7 from nom. pl. -ei (cf. the 
early dat./abl. pl. -eis); by well before Cicero was born (in 106 BC), nom. pl. and 
gen. s. were indistinguishable, as -7 (cf. classical dat./abl. pl. -is). Another set of 
sound-changes characteristic of Latin arose from the accent in early Latin. While 
classical Latin limits the position of the accent to the second or third syllable from 
the end of the word, early Latin put a strong stress on the first syllable of all words, 
as a result of which the vowels and diphthongs in the syllables immediately after 
this accent were reduced (or “‘weakened’). These weakened vowels survived the 
later shift in the position of the accent and are still seen particularly clearly in 
compound words, notably verbs prefixed with prepositions (e.g. early capid: 
éncapio > éncipid — classical capid: incipid; similarly, séded: obsided; aéstimo: 
existimd; caédo: incidé; clauds: incliido), or adjectives with the negative prefix 
in- (e.g. Gptus: inéptus; drma: inérmis; aéquus: iniquus). 


The Empire 


By the end of the Republic, Roman rule extended to territories almost completely 
encircling the Mediterranean, and including all the islands. In the eastern 
Mediterranean, Greek had been long established as the second language of the 
users of a great variety of tongues, but in the West Latin had no such competition, 
and passed with surprising rapidity from being a /ingua franca to being adopted 
as the language of the country in the Iberian peninsula and Gaul. The conquest 
by the emperor Claudius in the first century AD introduced Latin to Britain but, 
as in other peripheral parts of the Empire, it did not long survive the collapse of 
central authority in the Western Empire in the fifth century. 


The Middle Ages 


From this point the history of Latin divides into two. (1) In the older Roman 
territories of Italy, Spain and Gaul, where Latin had ousted the native languages, 
it gradually developed in its spoken form into the various Romance languages. 
(2) As the medium of Western Christianity it persisted, primarily as a written 
language of liturgy and administration, throughout the old Roman lands and 
wherever Christianity became established, on the borders of the Empire as 
in Britain, or beyond them as in Germany and Scandinavia and among some 
of the Western Slavs. This Christian Latin, though subject to local influences 
on vocabulary and idiom, was transmitted by education (i.e. it was a learned 
language rather than a native language), and each generation of students learned 
it consciously — and more or less painfully! — in an almost unchanging form. 
Within educated communities such as monasteries and, later, universities, Latin 
became a spoken language also, as well as being the normal medium of teaching 
and writing on serious and technical subjects such as grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
mathematics, law, medicine, theology and history (though in Britain both Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon, and in parts of Scandinavia, the vernacular languages were 
cultivated in written form for learned purposes earlier than elsewhere). As the 
context of medieval Latin was first and foremost a religious one, the language 
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of St Jerome’s late fourth-century revision of previous Latin translations of the 
Bible (which became the core of the Vulgate version) was immensely influential, 
and sanctified late popular usages such as a simple sentence structure, changes in 
the use of cases and the subjunctive, and the abandonment of the accusative and 
infinitive construction in reported speech. At the same time, the ancient practice, 
more appropriate to native speakers than to learners, of confining literary study 
to the poets, especially Virgil, was continued — albeit not without Christian 
misgivings about their pagan subject-matter — and thus constructions proper to 
verse found their way into medieval prose works. 


The renascences 


As the standard and even the continued existence of this medieval Christian 
Latin depended on the efficiency of educational institutions, it fluctuated with 
the stability and prosperity of a given region, and its history is marked by a 
series of renascences following periods of declining standards. One such was 
the Carolingian Renascence under the patronage of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
c. 800 AD, who summoned to his court Alcuin of York to advise him and direct a 
reform of clerical education, and who made provision for cathedral and monastic 
schools. A good many classical Latin authors would have been lost to us if their 
works had not been collected and recopied at this time. A similar renascence took 
place in the twelfth century, more concerned with creation than conservation, and 
associated with a greater emphasis on secular learning and the first universities 
with their devotion to dialectic and professional training in medicine and law. The 
renascence to which the title ‘the Renaissance’ is normally applied began about 
1300 in northern Italy and at the papal court at Avignon. It was characterised by 
an eagerness to search out, copy and edit new texts, and by an admiration for 
the style and a sympathetic appreciation of the virtues of writers of the classical 
period, above all of Cicero, and it marked the beginning of the end of the Middle 
Ages, which is unfairly stigmatised as a period of barbarism and ignorance. 


Latin and the Romance languages 


400 


Evolution 


It is common to speak of Latin as a ‘dead’ language, in the sense that there 
are no native speakers of the language of Plautus or Cicero or Augustine or 
Cassiodorus. A better term for it is ‘corpus’ language, in that we have a large 
corpus, or collection, of written utterances by native speakers representing a great 
range of times, places and socio-economic circumstances, one variety of which — 
classical Latin — has been selected, cultivated, preserved and transmitted over the 
centuries as a learned language in parallel with the Romance languages, native 
languages acquired by babies and toddlers. In a very important sense, however, 
Latin is no more a dead language than, say, Old French or even nineteenth- 
century Spanish, in that it is continued in the Romance languages in an unbroken 
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series of natural transmissions from parent to child, from the last native speakers 
of a language we would recognise as Latin to the present generation of Romance 
speakers. (All languages are corpus languages for periods without access to 
native speakers. Even living languages, such as twenty-first-century British 
English, are increasingly studied through very large electronic corpora without 
recourse to interviews with native speakers.) 

The basic questions concerning the differentiation of the Romance languages 
from Latin — how? when? where? — are delicate and controversial. On what may 
fairly be called a standard view, until about AD 800 ‘Latin’ referred to a great 
range of both written and spoken forms of the language, including varieties 
(especially spoken) that departed considerably from educated standards of 
correctness. Only in the ninth century AD (the first surviving document dates 
from 842) did the first attempts at writing the spoken forms continuously reveal 
that these had come to be perceived as different languages from Latin. 

Wherever Latin had become the ordinary language, by late classical times its 
differing local development created dialects distinct in small ways from their 
neighbours, and, as new states came into being after the Dark Ages, in each 
a particular dialect, usually associated with the seat of government, acquired 
prestige; as the size of states increased, these prestige dialects took the first steps 
towards becoming national languages. 

Thus, in addition to the well-known modern national languages of French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and all their dialects, the Romance group includes 
languages such as Provengal and Catalan, reflecting cultural or former political 
units, as well as the Romance dialects spoken in the Alpine regions (Rhaeto- 
Romance) and the various islands (Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic Islands). 

Far to the east lies Romanian, first recorded in the sixteenth century, whose 
survival is something of a mystery in view of the late foundation and short- 
lived existence of the Roman province of Dacia. Dalmatian, formerly spoken in 
former Yugoslavia, died out about a century ago. Since the Middle Ages trade 
and colonisation have carried Romance languages all over the world, so that 
Portuguese became established in Brazil, Africa and the Far East; Spanish in 
Mexico and the rest of South America (hence the term ‘Latin America’); and 
French in North America and Africa. 


Variety 


While all these languages have developed from roughly the same starting-point 
that we refer to, however loosely, as ‘Latin’, they have not all diverged from 
Latin to the same degree but have evolved each in its own characteristic fashion. 
At one extreme, French looks really very different from Latin, while, at the 
other end, Sardinian is remarkably conservative. The regional diversification of 
Latin certainly began long before our earliest written records of Romance, and 
was clear both in speech and in writing long before the fall of the Empire in 
the West. Of the many factors affecting the features of regional varieties, the 
most important include (for a given area) the length of time for which Latin was 
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spoken, the status it enjoyed and the uses to which it was put, and the nature and 
intensity of the contact between Latin and other languages (e.g. with Celtic and, 
later, Germanic languages in France, with the pre-Roman Iberian languages and, 
later, with Arabic in Spain, with Magyar and Bulgarian in Romania). 


Characteristics 


We normally work backwards from the (attested or surviving) members of a 
language family in order to reconstruct their (unrecorded) common ancestor. 
So, for example, we have no documents in Indo-European, but we confidently 
reconstruct this prehistoric language in considerable detail by reasoning from 
systematic comparisons between the oldest surviving ‘daughter’ languages, 
Hittite, Greek, Sanskrit, Iranian, Latin etc. 

If (ignoring our Latin documents) we apply this “comparative method’ to the 
Romance languages, we find ourselves reconstructing a language different in 
important respects from classical Latin. We certainly reconstruct a Latin of sorts, 
but a form of the language reflecting a more popular and less literary, colloquial 
style, unhappily called ‘Vulgar’ Latin (from the Latin sérm6 uulgaris, the Latin 
of the wilgus, the common people, or the Latin spoken wii/gd, in common 
parlance everyday Latin). While most of the detail is peculiar to each language 
and dialect, some general statements about the nature of the evolution from 
Latin to Romance can be made. A fascinating aspect of these changes, which 
is becoming increasingly apparent as linguistic studies progress, is the extent to 
which Romance forms, structures and usages are anticipated, foreshadowed in 
late (and even not so late!) Latin. 


Nouns and adjectives 


(A) All the languages (with the limited exceptions of Old French and Romanian) 
abandoned all case-distinctions, reducing the noun to two forms, a singular 
and a plural, and retaining the Latin accusative forms as the base forms (plus 
a few odd remnants). (1) The singular continues the Latin accusative singular 
minus the -m (which was already weak, probably only a nasalisation, in 
many varieties of ancient Latin), e.g. Italian notte is clearly not from nom. 
nox but from acc. noctem; cf. the nasals at the end of French rien ‘nothing’ 
< Latin rem ‘thing’; Spanish quien, Portuguese guem ‘who’ < Latin quem 
‘whom’. (2) The Romance plural continues either the Latin accusative plural 
(so in Fr., Sp., Port.: e.g. Fr. murs < Lat. mirds; Sp. coronas < Lat. coronas; 
Sp. anos < Lat. annos) or the Latin nominative plural (so in Ital. Rom.: e.g. 
Ital. corone < Lat. corénae; Ital. anni < Lat. anni). 


(B) The three gender classes of Latin were reduced to two by the loss of the 
neuter, with neuter nouns generally becoming masculine (as already in 
first-century and even Republican Latin, e.g. balneus for balneum ‘bath’ in 
Petronius and in Pompeiian graffiti; collus for collum ‘neck’ in Republican 
authors including Varro). 


(C) 


(D) 


(E) 


(F) 
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The five Latin declensions were reduced to three. Fifth declension nouns 
were transferred to the first declension (e.g. Romance words for ‘ice’, Old 
Italian ghiaccia etc., reflect not classical Latin glaciés but rather *g/acia; 
cf. already classical Latin Ist decl. materia tending to replace 5th decl. 
materiés); and fourth declension nouns were transferred to the second, 
with a few retentions, esp. of feminine 4th decl. nouns (e.g. the standard 
Italian for ‘hands’ is mani, though some dialects have plural /e mano < 
Lat. illae manis; note that Lat. manum retains its feminine gender in most 
Romance languages, Ital. Ja mano, Fr. la main, Sp. la mano, etc. 


The synthetic forms of the comparative of regular adjectives and adverbs 
were systematically replaced by combining p/ds (Ital., Fr.) or magis 

(Sp., Port., Rom.) with the positive grade, e.g. Lat. calidior — Ital. piu 
caldo, Fr. plus chaud, Sp. mas caliénte (the superlative being marked 

by the addition of the definite article, Fr. le plus chaud, etc.); compare 
already in pre-classical Latin e.g. plas miser in Ennius, magis fidélis in 
Plautus. A few irregular comparatives survive, e.g. Lat. melidrem ‘better’ 
> Ital. migliore, Fr. meilleur, Sp. mejor; Latin mdiorem ‘bigger’ > Ital. 
maggiore, Sp. mayor. In place of the inflected adverb, e.g. /enté, the 
Romance languages formed phrases with the Latin ablative mente (lit. 
‘with a — mind’), e.g. /enta mente — Ital., Sp. lentamente, Fr. lentement. 


The indefinite and definite articles were introduced and grammaticalised 
(i.e. made standard, obligatory features of Romance grammar), based on 
forms of Latin tinus ‘one’ and ille ‘that’, respectively. So, e.g. Lat. tinus 
homo ‘one fellow’ > Ital. un uomo ‘a man’; Lat. inum hominem > Fr. un 
homme; Lat. illum hominem > Fr. ? homme; Lat. illi/illds hominés > Ital. 
gli uomini, Fr. les hommes; Sp. el < Lat. nom. ille, Ital. il < dat. illi, Ital. lo 
<acc. illum. 


The insubstantial demonstratives is and hic disappeared, their functions 
being taken by ipse, iste, and compounds of these with ecce. So, e.g. from 
ipse, ipsum: Sp. ese ‘this’, Ital. esso ‘it’; from iste: Sp. este ‘this’; from 
ecc(u) istu(m)/iste: Ital. questo, Fr. ce, cet, Old Sp. aqueste. Note also 

the combination ecce/eccu/accu + various forms of ille > Fr. celui, ceux, 
celle(s), Ital. quel, quello, etc., Sp. aquel, aquella, etc. (Note that we find 
various combinations of ecce + iste or ille already in Plautus.) 


Verbs 


(A) 


(B) 


The four (and a half!) Latin conjugations of the present were reduced 
everywhere, but in different ways in different Romance languages: to four 
in Romanian, to three in Spanish, Portuguese and Italian (1st vs. 2nd + 3rd 
vs. 4th), to two in French (1st vs. the rest). 


The whole synthetic passive was lost and replaced by (a) the reflexive 
pronoun se + the active (e.g. Lat. appellatur — se appellat (already in 
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(C) 


(D) 


(E) 


(F) 


(G) 


Latin) — Fr. il s’appelle), or (b) a new phrasal passive comprising the 
perfect participle passive + esse. So, e.g. Lat. amatur — Ital. € amato, Fr. 
il est aimé (or, one could say, the Latin perfect passive amdtus est was 
reinterpreted as present). All deponents were eliminated or replaced by 
forms with active endings. 


The synthetic future and (except in Portuguese) the pluperfect indicative 
disappeared; the future perfect survived only in Spanish and Portuguese. 
Furthermore, in Western Romance, the imperfect subjunctive was lost and 
replaced by the pluperfect subjunctive, e.g. Lat. cantduisset/cantasset > 
e.g. Ital. cantasse, Fr. il chantat. Romanian used the pluperfect subjunctive 
to replace the lost pluperfect indicative, e.g. Rom. jurasem continues Lat. 
itirassem in form, but i#irdueram in meaning. 

The Latin synthetic future (in -b6 -bis -bit and -am -és -et) was replaced 
nearly everywhere in Romance by a combination of the present infinitive 
of the main verb followed by habeo in the sense ‘I have to / I ought to’. 
The combination was at first periphrastic but soon grammaticalised and 
rendered synthetic: e.g. Lat. cantare habet (and this is attested in late 
Latin) > Ital. cantera, Fr. il chantera. (Other Romance future constructions 
include débeo + inf. in Sardinian, and wo/o + inf. in Romanian with the 
verb ‘to wish’ as in other Balkan languages, including modern Greek.) 


Beside the Latin synthetic perfect (which became the Romance preterite), 
a new periphrastic perfect was formed with the present of habére or 
tenére (in intransitive verbs, sometimes with esse) + the perfect participle, 
e.g. Latin cantatum habet (and again, this is well attested in late Latin) 

> Ital. ha cantato, Fr. il a chanté. In parallel with this, a new pluperfect 
was created using the imperfect of the auxiliary verb, e.g. Lat. habébat 
cantatum > Fr. il avait chante. 


The other notable Romance creation was the conditional, formed like the 
new future (D above) but with the imperfect or (in Italian) the perfect of 
habeo added to the infinitive, e.g. cantare-habébat/habuit — Fr. il chanterait, 
Ital. canterebbe; a parallel past conditional was then formed from the 
conditional of habeo plus the past participle, e.g. Fr. iJ aurait chante. 


The future participle (in -urus) did not survive, and the present participle 
(in -nt-), except in other, mainly adjectival, uses (e.g. Sp. caliente ‘hot’, 
Fr. pendant ‘during’), was generally replaced by the ablative of the 
gerund, e.g. Lat. cantando > Ital. cantando, Sp. cantando, Fr. chantant. 
(This use of the gerund can be seen already in first-century literary 
authors, including Livy.) 


Vocabulary 


The Latin words that survived into Romance are often not among those used 
by classical literary authors. This is for a variety of reasons: the classical word 
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may have been monosyllabic or otherwise physically too slight to survive sound- 
change, or it may have been irregular in its declension/conjugation, or it may 
simply have gone out of fashion generally or at that particular social level. Often 
a monosyllabic or irregular word was either extended with a prefix or suffix or 
replaced altogether by a longer synonym or near-synonym of a common regular 
type. (I say “synonym or near-synonym’, but note that the replacement word 
often undergoes a slight change of meaning.) 

So, for example, the monosyllabic and irregular edo ‘eat’ came to be replaced 
by comedo ‘eat up’ (Sp. comer) or mandiicé ‘chew’ (Fr. manger, Ital. mangiare); 
ferre ‘to bring’ by Ist con}. portare ‘carry’ or leudare ‘lift’; ed, ire ‘to go’ by e.g. 
uddo (Fr. je vais, Ital. vado) or ambulare (Fr. aller); 0s (Oris) ‘mouth’ by bucca 
‘cheek, gob’ (Fr. bouche, Ital. bocca); apis ‘bee’, auris ‘ear’ and auis ‘bird’ by 
what were originally their diminutives, apicella (Fr. abeille), dricula (Fr. oreille) 
and aucellus (Ital. uccello). 

Other lexical choices characteristic of Vulgar Latin and Roman and affecting 
‘core’ vocabulary include the replacement of e.g. ignis ‘fire’ by focus ‘hearth’ (Fr. 
feu, etc.); magnus ‘great’ by grandis (Fr. grand, etc.); equus ‘horse’ by caballus 
‘nag, workhorse’ (Fr. cheval, etc.); breuis ‘short’ by curtus ‘cut short’ (Fr. court, 
etc.); pulcher ‘beautiful’ by bellus ‘pretty’ (Fr. beau, etc.) or formdsus ‘shapely’ 
(Sp. hermoso, etc.); and domus ‘house’ by casa ‘hut’ (Ital. casa, etc.) or mansid 
‘dwelling’ (Fr. maison). 

However, as Romance languages never lost the sense of being connected in 
some way with Latin, they continued to draw new vocabulary from ‘school’ or 
‘book’ Latin, and from one another, as they developed into cultivated literary 
languages in the course of the Middle Ages. These later acquisitions can often 
be recognised because they are closer in form to their Latin source than the 
words that have shared the whole development of their particular Romance 
language (compare, e.g., Fr. stireté and sécurité both from Lat. séciiritatem, or 
Fr. épice ‘spice’ and espéce ‘species’ both from Lat. speciem, the first in each 
case by sound-change through Vulgar Latin, the second by later borrowing from 
medieval Latin). 


The Latin element in English? 


First-fourth centuries AD 


The Romans attempted the conquest of Britain unsuccessfully under Julius 
Caesar in 55 BC, and successfully under the emperor Claudius in AD 43, after 
which they remained in control of Britain (but not of Ireland) until about the 
end of the fourth century. During this period at least the town-dwelling Britons 


3 This subject (and others touched on in this Appendix) is very well treated by J. G. F. Powell, 
Introduction to Philology for the Classical Teacher (Cambridge 1988). 
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became familiar with Latin, and many Latin words were taken over into their 
own language and survive to the present day in its descendant, Welsh. At this 
time the Angles and Saxons, Germanic tribes speaking a language that was 
to be the ancestor of English, were still on the Continent, living along the 
North Sea coast of the present Netherlands, though some had already been 
brought into Britain by the Romans to act as a coastal defence force against 
other Germanic raiders. Some Latin words had been adopted by the Germanic 
peoples generally, in the context of trade and service with the Roman army 
on the Continent, and so were already part of their language when the Angles 
and Saxons began in the fifth century to migrate to Britain and settle there. 
Some of these words were in fact Greek in origin but were already naturalised 
in Latin. A number of modern English words have survived from this early 
period, absorbed partly on the Continent and partly during the Anglo-Saxons’ 
first century in Britain. 

We have: ark (arca, chest; also the surname Arkwright), bishop (episcopus), 
butter (butvrum), candle (candéla), chalk (calc-em), cheap (caupo; place-names 
Cheapside, Chipping- ‘market’; surname Chap-man ‘trader’), cheese (caseus), 
Chester (castra; and names in -caster, -cester, -chester), church (kyriakon), copper 
(cuprum), coulter (culter), devil (diabolus), dish (discus), fever (febris), inch 
(uncia), kiln (culina), kitchen (coquina), line (/inea), mallow (malua), mile (mille 
passis), mill (molinum), mint (coinage, monéta), mint (herb, menta), -monger, 
as fish-monger (mango), pitch (tar, picem), purple (purpura), pillow (puluinus), 
pile (as in pile-driver, pi/um), pin (penna), pine (tree, pinus), port (portus), post 
(postis), priest (presbyter), plant (planta), pit (puteus), pound (weight, pondo), 
sack (saccus), sickle (secula), street (strata uia), shrive (scribere), shrine 
(scrinium), tile (tégula), toll (tax, telonium), turtle-dove (turtur), wall (uallum), 
wine (uinum). 

Many others have fallen out of use in the course of time while others survive 
in dialect, such as sikker (sécuirus) ‘certain’ (later taken over in its French form as 
sure, and then again from Old French or Latin as secure), neep (napus) ‘turnip’, 
soutar (stitor) ‘shoemaker’ (and as a surname). Others have undergone a change 
of meaning which obscures the relationship, such as shambles (scamellum, 
originally “‘butcher’s stall’), pine (poena, originally ‘punish’, ‘torment’). 


Fifth-sixth centuries AD 


A little later, the English acquired more Latin words of a very similar kind from 
British speakers. This was in the period immediately after the settlement and 
before their conversion to Christianity in the seventh century had made any 
of them familiar with Latin as a written language. Examples include: anchor 
(anchora), cat (cattus), chervil (cerefolium), chest (cista), cowl (cucullus), 
fork (furca), minster (monastérium), monk (monachus), mortar (pestle and 
mortar, mortarium), mussel (musculus), nun (nonna), provost (praepositus), 
punt (ponto), relic (reliquiae), Saturday (Saturnus; the other days of the 
week were given Germanic names on the pattern of the Latin ones), stop 
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(up) (stuppdare, from stuppa ‘tow’), strap (stroppus), trivet (tripodem), trout 
(tructa). 

A few others are now archaic or poetical, or of historical interest only: so, e.g. 
cockle (weed, cocculus), kirtle (tunic, curtus), lave (laudre), soler (solarium; the 
sunny room or parlour in a medieval castle, now reintroduced in its Latin form 
in anew context). 


Seventh-tenth centuries AD 


During the remaining centuries before the Norman Conquest of 1066, many 
new Latin words appeared in English books but the majority of them were only 
superficially anglicised and never became widely used. Their survival rate is 
accordingly low. Some examples are: alms (e/eemosyna), altar (altare), apostle 
(apostolus), arch- (archi-), balsam (balsamum), beet (béta), camel (camélus), 
cole-wort, kale (caulis), cook (coquus), cope (garment, cap(p)a), creed (crédo), 
idol (tddlum), lily (lilium), martyr (martyr), mass (service, missa), offer (offerre), 
paradise (paradisus), plaster (medical, (em)plastrum), part (partem), pope 
(papa), psalm (psalmus), purse (bursa), school (schola), spend ((e)xpendere), 
title (titulus), and perhaps verse (uersus). 

In some cases where the word has survived the original meaning is no longer 
current: so, e.g. prime and noon (prima and nona hora) originally denoted the 
first and ninth hours of the monastic day, and scuttle (scutella, diminutive of 
scutum ‘shield’) originally meant ‘dish’, ‘platter’. 

Some members of this late pre-Conquest group are more likely to have been 
borrowed a second time from French than to have survived from earlier times, 
and this was certainly the case with many of the Latin loan-words found in 
Anglo-Saxon, when the modern forms show that they were lost and re-acquired 
in this way. So, e.g. Anglo-Saxon mente/ from Latin mantellum ‘cloak’ was lost, 
but re-acquired from Old French mantel, whence English mantle and modern 
French manteau. 


7 Eleventh-fifteenth centuries and after 


It is noteworthy that the Norman Conquest did not herald an immediate influx 
of French words, rather the most prolific period of borrowing was right at the 
end of the Norman period, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as part and 
parcel of the establishment and spread of English as a literary language. From 
the Conquest to the Renaissance, a very large number of words of ultimately 
Latin origin found their way into Middle English, but almost invariably they did 
so either through French or with the same modifications of endings as similar 
words had undergone in French, so that direct borrowings from Latin are hard 
to identify. 

From the sixteenth century this type of borrowing (from French or Latin) 
continues, but now we start to find a substantial number of words coming 
into English as unmodified Latin and retaining such features as Latin plural 
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formations. The largest number of this last type came in during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries with a sharp decline thereafter, except in the terminologies 
of the natural sciences. A few examples from each century will illustrate the fully 
Latin appearance of this type of loanword. 


Sixteenth century: alias, arbiter, area, circus, compendium, decorum, 
delirium, exit, genius, ignoramus, interim, interregnum, medium, 
peninsula, radius, species 

Seventeenth century: affidavit, agenda, census, complex, curriculum, 
fulcrum, honorarium, lens, pendulum, premium, rabies, series, 
specimen, squalor, tedium 

Eighteenth century: alibi, bonus, deficit, inertia, insomnia, 
propaganda, ultimatum, via 


Nineteenth century: aquarium, consensus, omnibus, referendum. 
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Note 


This vocabulary contains all the words in the Learning Vocabularies which 
appear in the Text and Vocabulary volume, together with words learned in this 
Grammar and Exercises volume, which are referred to by subsection number, 
printed in bold. Words which appear in sections of Text and Vocabulary in forms 
significantly different from the basic form are also entered, with a reference to 
the basic form, e.g. ablat-: see aufero; cuius gen. s. of qui/quis. 


a/ab (+ abl.) away from 1D; by (usually a 
person, after passive verbs) 4D(i) 
abeo abire abit abitum 1 go/come away 1C 
abicio 3/4 abiéci abiectus | throw down, 
throw away 4F(1) 
ablat-: see aufero 
abséns absent-is absent, away 4C(ii) 
abstul-: see aufero 
absum abesse Gfui Gfutiirus | am away from, 
am absent 4C(i); I am distant SE(ii) 
ac (or atque) and 2A 
aliter ac otherwise than 
alius ac different from 
contra ac contrary to what 
idem ac the same as 
par ac equivalent to 
pariter ac equally as 
perinde ac in like manner as, just as 
similis ac similar to (see 179.1) 
accédé 3 accessi accessum | approach, reach 
4E (iii) 
access-: see accédd 
accidit 3 accidit — (ut / ut ndn + subj.) it 
happens (that / that not) 4F(i) 
accipio 3/4 accépi acceptus | receive, 
welcome; learn; obtain 2E; sustain, 
meet with 4E(ii) 
acciiso | | accuse X (acc.) of Y (gen.) 4A (iii) 
acer dcr-is e keen, sharp, hot 53 
acerb-us a um bitter 5D(ii) 


aci-és éi 5f. battle-line; sharp edge, point; 
keenness (of sight) 5G(i) 

act-: see ago 

ad (+ acc.) towards; at 1A; for the purpose 
of 4F(i); usque ad right up to 6A(iv) 

addo 3 addidi additus | add; increase 5F(i) 

adeo adire adit aditum \ go/come to, 
approach 1C 

adeo to such an extent SA(i) 

adept-: see adipiscor 

adferé adferre attuli alldtus (or afferé etc.) I 
bring to 5C(iii) 

adgredior (aggredior) 3/4dep. adgressus 
(aggressus) I go up to 2B; attack 4E(i) 

adhic up to now 6B(ii) 

adipiscor 3dep. adeptus | get, gain, acquire 
2B 

adiungo 3 aditinxi aditinctus I join X (acc.) 
to Y (dat.) SA(ii) 

adloquor (alloquor) 3dep. adlociitus 
(allocitus) 1 address 2B 

adorior 4dep. adortus | attack, rise up 
against 6C(ii) 

adsum adesse adfui adfutirus | am present, 
am at hand 2D; (+ dat.) I am present 
with 3D(iv) 

aduers-us a um hostile; opposite; 
unfavourable 5F(i); in front (i.e. 
facing the enemy) SG(iii) 

aduerto: see animaduerté 
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aduléscéns aduléscent-is 3m. youth 6B(viii) 
aduocé | I summon 5F(i) 
aedifici-um i 2n. building 3D(v) 
aedificé 1 I build 3B(i) 
aedis aed-is 3f. temple; pl. aed-és aed-ium 
house 1B 
aeger aegr-a um ill 5G(i) 
aegré with difficulty 6D(iv) 
Aené-as ae \m. (acc. Aenéan) Aeneas 3 A(ii) 
aequor aequor-is 3n. plain; sea 6A(vii) 
aequ-us a um fair, balanced, equal 1G; level; 
calm; impartial 3D(ii) 
aes aer-is 3n. bronze 5A(ii) 
aes alién-um aer-is alién-i 3n. + 1/2adj. 
debt (lit. “someone else’s bronze’) SA(ii) 
aestimo | I value; estimate 6A(iv) 
aetds aetat-is 3f. age; lifetime; generation 
SA(ii) 
affer6 see adferd 
affirmé | I state strongly, assert 4A (iii) 
age come! 1G 
ager agr-i 2m. land, field, territory 2B 
aggredior: see adgredior 
agit 1 | stir up, incite (ago + -it-) 5A(i) 
agmen agmin-is 3n. column 5E(i1) 
ago 3 égi actus | do, act 2B; drive, lead, 
direct 4F(ii); spend, pass 5F(ii); (dé + 
abl.) discuss 6C(iii) 
gratids ago (+ dat.) I thank 2D 
Agrigentin-us 7 2m. person from Agrigentum 
4A(i) 
aio itr. I say 6B(iv) 
alias at another time 102 
alibi somewhere else 102 
alicubi somewhere 102 
alién-us a um someone else’s 5A(i1) 
aes alién-um aer-is alién-i debt (lit. 
“someone else’s bronze’) 5A(ii) 
aliquando at some time 6B(viii) 
aliquant6 to some extent 102 
aliqui aliqua aliquod some (adj.) 
102 
aliquis aliqua aliquid someone (pron.) 102 
aliquot several 5 A(ii) 
aliter ac otherwise than 179.1 
ali-us a ud other 3A(i), 4B(iii) (see 102) 
(two different cases in same clause = 
‘different ... different’: see 102) 
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alii... alitsome... others 102 
alius ac other than 179.1 
alloquor: see adloquor 
alé 3 alui altus | feed, nourish, rear; support; 
strengthen 6B(iv) 
alter alter-a um one (or other) of two 2A 
(see 62) 
alt-us a um high; deep 6A(vii) 
amb-o ae 6 both 2E (declined as duo, 
see 54) 
amiciti-a ae 1f. friendship 6B(vii) 
amic-us a um friendly 3D(i) 
amic-us 7 2m. friend, ally 3D(i) 
amittd 3 amisi missus 1 lose 1F 
amo | I love, like 1B 
amor amor-is 3m. love 3B(ii); pl. girl-friend, 
sexual intercourse 6A(i) 
amplexor \dep. I embrace 2E 
amplius more than 5G(i) 
ampl-us a um large, great 5B(i) 
an = -ne = ? (in direct questions); whether, 
if (in indirect questions: + subj. = 
num) 6D(iil) 
utrum ...an = double question, i.e. A or 
B? (negative annon) S5D(i) 
utrum ...an (+ subj.) whether... or 
(indirect question: negative necne) 172 
anim-a ae 1f. soul, life, breath 5G(i1i) 
animaduerto (or animum aduerto) 3 
animaduerti animaduersus | observe, 
take note of 6B(i) 
animum aduerto = animaduerto 6C(ii) 
anim-us 7 2m. mind, spirit, heart 1E 
annon or not? (see an or utrum) SD(1i) 
ann-us 7 2m. year 3 A(ii) 
ante (+ acc.) before, in front of 2D; (adv.) 
earlier, before 4E(ii) 
anteda before 4G(i) 
antequam before 165 
aperio 4 aperui apertus \ open; reveal 
S5B(ii) 
appello | name, call; address 5G(i) 
appropinquo | (+ dat.) I approach 6C(11) 
apud (+ acc.) at the house of, in the hands 
of, in the works of 1F; among 4A(i) 
aqu-a ae \f. water 1C 
ar-a ae 1f. altar 5D(iv) 
arbiter arbitr-i 2m. judge 3 A(i) 
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arbitror \dep. | think, consider; give 
judgment 2C 

arbor arbor-is 3f. tree 6D(iii) 

arcesso 3 arcessiui arcessitus | summon 
5D(i) 

ardeo 2 arsi Grsum I burn; am in love 6C(i) 

argent-um i 2n. silver; silver-plate; money 
4C(i) 

arm-a orum 2n. pl. arms; armed men S5A(i) 

armat-us a um armed 5A(i11) 

ars art-is 3f. skill, art, accomplishment 
6D(ii) 

arx arc-is 3f. citadel 5D(1) 

Asi-a ae 1f. Asia Minor 4B(i) 

asper asper-a um harsh, cruel, dangerous 
3A(ii); rough 5E(ii) 

aspici-6 3/4 aspexi aspectus | look upon 4H 

at but 2A 

atque (or ac) and, also 2A (see ac for list of 
comparative expressions learned in 
179.1) 

atrox atroc-is fierce, unrelenting 6B(vii) 

attribud 3 attribui attribiitus | assign, give 
5D(i) 

attul-i-: see adfero 


bell-um i 2n. war: bellum gerd | wage war 
3A(ii) 

bell-us a um pretty, beautiful 6B(ii) 

bene well, thoroughly, rightly 1E; good! 
fine! 2A (see 79) 

benign-us a um kind, favourable 3B(ii) 


cado 3 cecidi caésum J fall; die 5G(ii) 

caedés caed-is 3f. slaughter, carnage 5B(iii) 

caedo 3 cecidi caesus | cut (down); flog, 
beat; kill 4B(iv) 

caelest-is e in the heavens 6D(iii) 

cael-um i 2n. sky, heaven 6D(i) 

caes-: see caedd 

calamitas calamitat-is 3f. disaster, calamity 
4B(i) 

camp-us 7 2m. field, plain 6D(iii) 

candid-us a um white; bright, beautiful 
6A(vi) 

capi6 3/4 cépi captus \ take, capture 2A 


auctoritas auctoritat-is 3f. weight, authority 
5B(i) 

audaci-a ae 1f. boldness, cockiness 1G 

audacter boldly (from audax) 3B(i) 

audax audac-is brave, bold, resolute 1F 

audeo 2 semi-dep. ausus I dare 2E (see 76) 

audio 4 | hear, listen to 1D 

aufero auferre abstuli ablatus I take away X 
(acc.) from Y (dat.) 1F 

augeo 2 auxi auctus I increase (trans.) 
5D(iv) 

aul-a ae 1f. pot 1A (NB the normal classical 
Latin form is olla, while aula 
generally means ‘court’ or ‘palace’) 

aure-us aum golden 2D 

aur-um 7 2n. gold 1A 

aus-: see auded 

aut or 1F 

aut... aut either... or 4D(1i) 

autem but, however (2nd word) 1A 

autumn-us 7 2m. autumn, fall 6D(ii) 

au-us 7 2m. grandfather 3B(i) 

auxilié est (it) is of help to X (dat.), X 
(nom.) helps Y (dat.) 3D(v) 

auxili-um 7 2n. help, aid 3D(v) 


bibé 3 bibi — I drink 4B(iii) 
bon-a orum 2n. pl. goods 5F(ii) 
bon-us a um good, brave, fit, honest 1E 
breu-is e short, brief 3A(i) 
breut (sc. tempore) shortly, soon 
5C(i) 


caput capit-is 3n. head; source 2B 
carcer carcer-is 3m. prison; barrier 5E(i) 
Carthago Carthagin-is 3f. Carthage 3 A(i1) 
castig6 | I rebuke, chasten 2D 
castr-a orum 2n. pl. camp 2B 
cds-us tis 4m. outcome; event, occurrence; 
disaster, death 

casi by accident; by chance 6B(viii) 
caued 2 caui cautus 1am wary 2B 
caus-a ae 1f. case; reason 4F(i); cause 


4G(ii) 
causa (+ gen. — which precedes it) for the 
sake of 152.2 
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cecid-: see cado 

cédé 3 cessi cessum I yield; go 5F(i) 

celer celer-is e swift 2A 

celeritas celeritat-is 3f. speed 4B(iv) 

celeriter quickly (from celer) 3B(ii) 

celerrimé very quickly (from celer: see 87) 
3C(i1) 

céld | (hide 1A 

cén-a ae 1|f. dinner 1F 

cén-o | I dine 3C(i) 

centum 100 54 

centurié centurion-is 3m. centurion 5G(i) 

cép-: see capiO 

certé without doubt 1G 

certior fi6 (fieri factus) 1 am informed 6B(i) 

certiorem facio (3/4 féci) | inform X (acc.) 6B(i) 

certo for a fact 1G 

certo | I struggle, fight; vie SF(i) 

cert-us a um sure, certain 5B(il) 

cess-: see cédd 

céter-i ae a the rest, the others 4B(1) 

cib-us 7 2m. food 4E(i) 

circiter (adv.) about 5E(ii) 

circum (+ acc.) around 4C(ii) 

circumeod circumire circumil circumitum I go 
around 4C(ii) 

circumsedeo 2 circumsédi circumsessus I 
besiege, blockade 6B(1i) 

cito quickly 2C 

ciuis ciu-is 3m. and f. citizen 1F 

ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. state 4G(11) 

clam secretly 1B 

clamito | 1 keep on shouting (clam + -it-) 
4G(i) 

clamoé | \ shout 1A 

clamor clamor-is 3m. shout; outcry; noise 
4A(iv) 

clar-us a um famous, well-known 4B(i); 
clear 6B(vi) 

classis class-is 3f. fleet 4D(i) 

Cleomenés Cleomen-is 3m. Cleomenes 4E(i) 

coég-: see COgO 

coepi (perfect form: past participle 
active/passive coeptus) I began 4B(ii) 

cogitd | I ponder, reflect, consider 1C 

cognit-: see cognosco 

cognosco 3 cogndui cognitus I get to know, 
examine 2B (perf. tense = ‘I know’, 
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plupf. = ‘I knew’, fut. perf. = ‘I shall 
know’) 

coégo 3 coégi codctus | force, compel; gather 
4H 

cohors cohort-is 3f. governor’s retinue; 
cohort 4D(i) 

cohortor \dep. I encourage 5C(1i) 

collég-a ae 1m. colleague 6B(iv) 

collig6 3 collégi colléctus I collect, gather; 
gain, acquire 4C(ii) 

collocé | I place, station 5A(i11) 

coll-um i 2n. neck 6D(iv) 

colé 3 colui cultus | worship; cultivate, till; 
inhabit 4A (ii) 

com-a ae 1f. hair; foliage 6D(iii) 

comes comit-is 3m. companion, friend; (pl.) 
retinue 4B(1) 

committd 3 commisi commissus | commit 
4H 

commod-us a um satisfactory, convenient 
6B(i) 

commoror \dep. I delay, wait 4E(1i1) 

commoued 2 commdui commotus | move; 
remove; excite, disturb 4C(1i) 

commun-is e shared in, common, universal 
5D(ii) 

comparéo | I prepare, provide, get ready, get 
4B(iii) 

complector 3dep. complexus | embrace 
6B(ii1) 

complir-és complir-ium several 
6B(ii1) 

concidé 3 concidi — | fall, collapse; am 
killed 4F(a) 

concordi-a ae \f. harmony S5D(iii) 

concurré 3 concurri concursum I run 
together 4B(iv) 

condemno | I condemn X (acc.) for Y (gen.) 
6B(i) 

condicié condicion-is 3f. condition, term 
6B(vi) 

condicionem (condicidnés) ferre to make 

terms 6B(vi) 

cond-6 3 condid-i conditus | found 3 A(ii) 

confect-: see conficid 

conficid 3/4 conféci confectus | finish 
5C (iii); weaken 6C(i1i) 

confirmé | I state clearly, confirm 4A (iii) 
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confiteor 2dep. confessus | confess, 
acknowledge 4G(i) 

conflagro | 1 burn (intrans.) 
4E(i1) 

conici6 3/4 coniéci coniectus I throw 4A(iv) 

conitinx coniug-is 3f. wife; 3m. husband 
3B(ii) 

coniuratid conitration-is 3f. conspiracy 
5A() 

coniurator conitirator-is 3m. conspirator 
5A() 

conor \dep. I try 2C 

conscript: patrés conscripti = senators 
5D(ii) 

conseruod | I keep safe, preserve 5D(ii) 

cOnsidero | | consider, ponder 5B(1i) 

considé 3 consédi —I settle down; encamp 
SE(ii) 

consili-um 7 2n. plan; advice; judgement 1E 

consisto 3 constiti — I stop, stand my 
ground 6C(11) 

conspicor \dep. I catch sight of 2E 

constit-: see cOnsisto 

constitud 3 constitui constitiitus | decide 
4C(a) 

consul consul-is 3m. consul 3D(iv) 

consulat-us tis 4m. consulship 5A(i) 

continenti-a ae 1f. self-control, restraint 1G 

contid contion-is 3f. meeting, assembly SF(i) 

contra (+ acc.) against 4H 

contra ac contrary to what 5G 179.1 

conubi-um i 2n. marriage 3B(il) 

conuell-6 3 conuelli conuulsus | tear away 
4H 

conuenio 4 conuéni conuentum (ad) I meet 
(at) 4B(aii) 

conuiui-um i 2n. party 4B(ii1) 

conuocod | I summon, call together 5A(iii) 

copi-a ae 1f. multitude, crowd SE(i1) 


dat-: see do 

dé (+ abl.) about, concerning 2A; from, 
down from 4F(i) 

de-a ae 1f. goddess 3A(i) 

débeo 2 J ought (+ inf.); owe 2D 

decem ten 54 

décép-: see décipid 


copi-ae arum If. pl. troops SE(ii) 

coqu-6 3 coxi coctus I cook 1F; 83 

coqu-us i 2m. cook 1A 

corn-ii tis 4n. wing (of army); horn 5G(i) 

coron-a ae 1|f. garland 1A 

corpus corpor-is 3n. body 3D(iii) 

cotidié daily 4D(ii) 

créber crébr-a um frequent; thick, close 
6B(ii) 

crédo 3 crédidi créditum/us | believe in (+ 
dat.); entrust X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 1G 

cridél-is e cruel 5D(i) 

cui dat. s. of qui/quis 

cuidam dat. s. of quidam 

cuiquam dat. of quisquam 

cuius gen. s. of qui/quis 

cuiusdam gen. s. of quidam 

culp-a ae 1f. fault; blame (often of sexual 
misconduct) 6A(vii) 

culter cultr-i 2m. knife 28 

cum (+ abl.) with 2A; (+ subj.) when; since; 
although 4E(iii) 

cum semel as soon as 6A(iv) 
cum ... tum both... and 5D(ii) 

ciinctor |dep. I delay; hesitate (+ inf.) 
5C(i) 

ciinct-us a um all, the whole of 6D(iii) 

cupiditas cupiditat-is 3f. lust, greed, desire 
4B(ii) 

cupi6 3/4 cupiui cupitus I desire, yearn for; 
want desperately 4B(1) 

cuir why? 1A 

cir-a ae \f. care; worry, concern 1B 

curo | I look after, care for 1B; see to the 
—ing of X (acc. + gerundive) 4H; am 
in command 5G(i) 

curs-us us 4m. running; course; direction; 
voyage 6C(ii) 

cust0s custod-is 3m. and f. guardian 3B(i) 


decet 2 it befits X (acc.) to Y (inf.) 5C(i11) 
and 159 
decim-us a um tenth 161 
décipi6 3/4 décépi déceptus | deceive 2A 
decus decor-is 3n. honour; beauty 
5F(i) 
ded-: see do 
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dédecet 2 it is unseemly for X (acc.) to Y 
(inf.) 161 

dédecori est it is a disgrace for X (dat.) 
5C (iii) 
3D(iv) 

dédiicé 3 dédiixi déductus 1 lead away, lead 
down 2B 

déess-: see désum 

défendo 3 défendi déféensus | defend 2C 

déferé déferre détuli délatus | report, bring 
news of; accuse, denounce; transfer 
4A (iii) 

défu-: see désum 

dein = deinde 6A(iv) 

deinde then, next 1A 

délat-: see déferd 

déleod 2 déléui délétus | destroy 2D 

dénique finally; in a word 4E(1) 

déscendé 3 déscendi déscénsum J descend 
6C(iv) 

désum déesse défui défutiirus | am missing, 
am lacking; fail; abandon (+ dat.) 
4D(ii) 

détul-: see déferd 

de-us 72m. god 1B (see 16) 

dexter dextr-a um right; favourable 
5G(i) 

dextr-a ae 1f. right hand 5F(i) 

di nom. pl. of deus 

dic imperative s. of dicd 1D 

dicé 3 dixi dictus | speak, say 1D 

diés dié-i Sm. and f. day 2B 

in diés day by day 3C(1) 

difficil-is e difficult 2A 

diffido 3semi-dep. diffisus (+ dat.) I distrust 
6C(1i1) 

dignitas dignitat-is 3f. distinction, position; 
honour; rank, high office 4H 

dign-us a um worthy; (+ abl.) worthy of 4H 

diligéns diligent-is careful, diligent 3C(1) 

diligenti-a ae If. care, diligence SD(ii1) 

dimico 1 I fight 6B(vi) 

dimitto 3 dimisi dimissus 1 send away 5B(i) 

discéd6 3 discessi discessum | depart; (in 
sententiam + gen.) go over to X’s 
view 5E(i) 
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discordi-a ae 1f. discord, strife, quarrel 
(with capital letter, the goddess 
Discord) 3A(i) 

dispon6 3 disposui dispositus I set, place (in 
different places) SE(i) 

div for a long time 3D(v) 

comp. dititius 3D(v) 
superl. diiitissimé 3D(v) 

diuers-us a um different 5A (iii) 

diues diuit-is rich (as noun 3m. rich man) 
1D, 47 

diuiti-ae Grum 1f. pl. riches 5F(i) 

dititius any longer 3D(v) (see dii) 

diu-us i 2m. god 6D(i) 

do | dedi datus | give 1B; operam do | pay 
attention to X (dat.) 1E 

doct-us a um skilled in X (abl.); learned 
5A(ii) 

dole6é 2 | suffer pain, grieve 6A(vi) 

dolor dolér-is 3m. pain, anguish 
5D(i) 

dol-us i 2m. trick, fraud, deception 2E 

domi at home 1D 

domin-us i 2m. master 1C 

domo from home 2A 

domum to home, homewards 1D 

domum diicd | take home, marry 1D 

dom-us iis 4f. (irr.) house, home 56 

dono | I give 6A(1) 

don-um i 2n. gift, offering 4H 

dormié 4 I sleep 1F 

dos dot-is 3f. dowry 1E 

dubito | 1 doubt; hesitate (+ inf.) 6B(v1) 

dubi-us a um doubtful 174.2 

diic imperative s. of diicd 37 

ducent-i ae a 200 54 

diicé 3 diixt ductus | lead 1D; think, consider 
6B(vii) 

dulc-is e sweet 5D(ili) 

dum (+ indic.) while 2A; (+indic./subj.) 
until; (+ subj.) provided that (also 
dummodo, modo) 165.4 

duo duae duo two 54 

duodecim twelve 5B(ii1) 

duodéuiginti eighteen 161 

dix-: see diicd 

dux duc-is 3m. leader 3A(ii) 
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é (+ abl.) out of, from (also ex) 1C 

ea nom. s. f. or nom./acc. pl. n. of is 

ed abl. s. f. of is 

eadem nom. s. f. or nom./acc. pl. n. of idem 

eddem abl. s. f. of idem 

eae nom. pl. f. of is 

eam acc. Ss. f. of is 

eandem acc. s. f. of idem 

edrum gen. pl. f. of idem 

eds acc. pl. f. of is 

edsdem acc. pl. f. of idem 

ébri-us a um drunk 4D(i) 

ecce look! see! 2A 

éducé | I raise, educate 3C(i) 

efficid 3/4 efféci effectus | bring about (ut + 
subj.); cause, make; complete 5A(i) 

effugid 3/4 effiigit — I escape 4B(ii1) 

ég-: see ago 

eged 2 egui — | lack, need, am in want of 
(+ abl. or gen.) 4E(2) 

egol 1A 

égredior 3/4dep. égressus I go/come 
out 2B 

égregi-us a um outstanding, excellent 6B(i1i) 

égress-: see gredior 

e7 dat. s. or nom. pl. m. of is 

eis dat./abl. pl. of is 

eius gen. s. of is 

enim for (2nd word) 1A 

e0 ire iui or ii itum I go/come 1C 

e6 to that place SC(i) gud + comparative ... 
eo + comparative ‘the more X... the 
more Y’ 6B(vi) 

eddem abl. s. m. or n. of idem 

eorum gen. pl. of is 

eos acc. pl. m. of is 

edsdem acc. pl. m. of idem 

epul-ae arum 1f. pl. meal, feast 3C(i) 


fabul-a ae 1f. story; play 6B(i) 

fac imperative s. of facid 37 

facéti-ae drum (f. pl. wit 6A(ii) 

faciés faci-éi Sf. appearance; face 5E(i) 

facil-is e easy 1F 

facinus facinor-is 3n. deed; crime; 
endeavour 1E 

facié 3/4 féeci factus | make, do 1E 


eques equit-is 3m. horseman; pl. cavalry 
3D(iv); ‘knight’ (member of the 
Roman business class) 4G(ii) 

equitdat-us tis 4m. cavalry 6C(ii) 

equus 7 2m. horse 3A(i) 

ergo therefore 2D 

éripio 3/4 éripui éreptus I snatch away, 
rescue X (acc.) from Y (dat.) SC(iii) 

erro | 1am wrong; wander 6B(vii) 

et and; also, too; even Intro.; et... et 
both... and LE 

etiam still, even, as well; actually, then!, yes 
indeed 2C 

non sodlum (or ndn modo) ... sed etiam 
not only ... but also 4F(ii) 
etiam atque etiam again and again 6B(vii) 

etsi although, even though, even if 6C(iii) 

Euclié Euclién-is 3m. Euclio Intro. 

ex (or @) (+ abl.) out of, from 1C 

excédo 3 excessi excessum | depart, go out; 
surpass 6C(ii) 

excipio 3/4 excépi exceptus | sustain, 
receive; welcome; catch; make an 
exception of 6C(ii) 

excdgito | | think up, devise 4C(ii) 

excus6 | I excuse 6B(i) 

exempl-um i 2n. copy; example 5C(i) 

exed exire exit exitum I go/come out, leave 1C 

exercit-us tis 4m. army 2A 

exi-: see exed 

existimo 1 I think, consider SB(i) 

exiti-um 1 2n. death, destruction 15 

exorior 4dep. exortus | arise SC(ii) 

explicé | I tell, explain 1B 

expugno | I storm 4A(i) 

exsili-um 7 2n. exile 5F(1i) 

exspecto | | await, wait for 4D(i) 

extrém-us a um furthest 6A(vi1) 


certiorem facié | inform X (acc.) 6B(i) 
faci ut (+ subj.) I bring it about that (cf. 
efficid/perficid ut) 6C(i) 
fact-: see fid 
fact-um i 2n. deed 4H 
fam-a ae \f. ramour, report; reputation 4A(i) 
famili-a ae \f. household Intro. 
fan-um 7 2n. shrine 1G 
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fas n. indecl. right 4H 
fat-um 7 2n. fate 3A(ii) 
féc-: see facid 
féemin-a ae \f. woman 1D 
fer imperative s. of ferd 37 
feré almost 6B(iv) 
ferid 4 I strike; beat; kill (perfect active and 
passive tenses supplied by percusst 
percussus — perf. and perf. part. of 
percutid 3/4) 4D(ai) 
fero ferre tuli latus 1 bear; lead 1E 
mé ferd | betake myself, charge 3B(i) 
condicionem (condiciénés) ferre to make 
terms 6B(vi) 
feroci-a ae \f. fierceness 5G(i11) 
ferox ferdc-is fierce 3A (ii) 
ferr-um i 2n. sword; iron 3C(iii) 
festind | I hurry 4B(iii) 
fides fid-é Sf. loyalty, honour; trust, faith; 
promise; protection 6B(viii) 
fid-us a um faithful, loyal 6B(viii) 
fili-a ae 1\f. daughter Intro. 
fili-us 72m. son 1D 
fingd 3 finxi fictus | make up, fabricate 6B(ii) 
fio fieri factus | become; am done, am made 
(passive of facid) 2D (see 76) 
certior fio | am informed 6B(i) 
flamm-a ae 1f. flame 6D(i) 
fled 2 fleui fletum | weep 6C(iv) 
flimen flimin-is 3n. river 3B(i) 
fore = futiirum esse to be about to be 97 
fore ut (+ subj.) that it will/would turn 
out that... 156 


gaudi-um i 2n. joy 5G(iii) 

géns gent-is 3f. race; tribe; clan; family; 
people 3 A(ii) 

genus gener-is 3n. family; stock; tribe 4C(i); 
type, kind 5D(ii) 

gerd 3 gessi gestus | do, conduct 2D 

bellum gerd | wage war 2D 

gladi-us i 2m. sword 3C(ii) 

glori-a ae \f. glory, renown, fame 4E(i11) 

gradior 3/4dep. gressus I step, walk, go (cf. 
compounds in -gredior) 6A(vii) 

Graec-i orum 2m. pl. the Greeks 3A(ii) 

Graec-us a um Greek 4B(i) 


form-a ae 1f. shape, looks; beauty 2C 

formds-us a um handsome, graceful, shapely 
3A(i) 

fors f. chance (only nom. and abl. forte by 
chance) 3C(1) 

fortasse perhaps 6B(vili) 

forte by chance, perchance 6B(1) 

fort-is e brave, courageous; strong 2A 

fortiin-a ae \f. fortune, luck; pl. wealth 
5B(ii) 

fortunat-us a um fortunate, lucky in X (abl.) 
5A(ii) 

for-um 7 2n. forum, marketplace 2D 

frango 3 frégi fractus | break SB(iii) 

frater fratr-is 3m. brother 1D 

Jrigus frigor-is 3n. cold; pl. cold spells 
6D(ii) 

friiment-um 7 2n. corn 5F(i) 

fruor 3dep. friictus | enjoy (+ abl.) 
4B(i) 

Jristra in vain 5A(iii) 

fu-: see sum 

fug-a ae 1f. flight 5D(@) 

Jugio 3/4 figi fugitum I escape, run off, flee 
1F 

fugo | I put to flight 6D(ii) 

fulge6 2 fulst — I shine 6A(vi) 

fundament-um i 2n. foundation 3B(i) 

jir fur-is 3m. thief 1B 

furor furor-is 3m. rage, fury; madness 
4F (ii) 

futir-us a um future, to come, destined to be 
3A(ii) 


grati-a ae \f. friendship 3B(1i) 

gratia (+ gen. — placed after the noun it 
qualifies) for the sake of 152.2 

grati-ae drum If. pl. thanks, recompense 
2D 

gratias ago (+ dat.) I give thanks 

2D 

grat-us a um pleasing (to X dat.) 5A(i) 

grauid-us a um pregnant 3B(i) 

grau-is e serious, important, weighty; heavy 
4E(ii) 

grauitds grauitat-is 3f. seriousness; solemnity; 
importance, authority 4B(iii) 
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habed 2 \have 1A; hold, regard 1D 
negotium habed | conduct business 1F 
orationem habed | make a speech 5F(i) 
habito 1 | dwell Intro. 
hac this way 2E 
Hannibal Hannibal-is 3m. Hannibal (son of 
Hamilcar, leader of the Carthaginians) 
3D(i) 
harén-a ae \f. sand 6A(v) 
haud not 2C 
Helen-a ae 1f. Helen 3A(ii) 
hic haec hoc this; this person, thing; pl. 
these; (as pron.) this man/woman/ 
thing; he/she/it 2C (see 63) 
hic here 2A 


7 imperative s. of ed 37 

i-: see e0 

iaced 2 I lie 4D(1) 

iacto | I discuss; throw; boast; toss about 
6B(ii) 

iam now, by now, already; presently 2C 

idnu-a ae 1f. door 3A(i) 

ibi there 2D 

idcircé for this/that reason, therefore 5D(i) 

idem eadem idem the same 3C(iii) (see 86) 

idem ac the same as 179.1 

idone-us a um suitable (for), qualified (for) 
(+ dat.) SB(i) 

igitur therefore 1A 

igndui-a ae 1f. laziness; cowardice 5F(i) 

igndu-us a um lazy; cowardly 5F(i) 

ignis ign-is 3m. fire 1C 

igndsco 3 ignoui igndtum | forgive (+ dat.) 
4G(i) 

Tli-um 7 2n. Tlium, Troy 3A(ii) 

ille ill-a illud that; pl. those; (as pron.) that man/ 
women/thing; he/she/it 2C (see 64) 

illic there 64 

illinc from there 64 

illiic to there 64 

imago imagin-is 3f. appearance; ghost; idea 
3B(ii); image, statue 4H 

imitor \dep. I imitate 6B(viii) 

immo more precisely, i.e. no or yes (a strong 
agreement or disagreement with what 
precedes) 2D 


hinc from here 2C 63.3 

hodié today 1E 

homo homin-is 3m. human, man, fellow 1E 

honest-us a um honourable 3C(i) 

honor hondr-is 3m. respect 1B 

hor-a ae \f. hour 2D 

hortor \dep. I urge, encourage 2B 

hospes hospit-is 3m. host; friend; guest; 

connection 4B(i) 

hostis host-is 3m. enemy 2B 

hiic (to) here 2E 

hiiman-us a um human 4H 

hum-us i 2f. ground 5E(i) 
humi on the ground (locative) 5E(i) 
humum to the ground 5E(i) 


immortal-is e immortal 4G(i) 
impediment-um i 2n. hindrance 3D(v) 
impedimento (maxim6) sum (+ dat.) | am 
a (very great) hindrance (to) 3D(v) 
(see 88) 
impedio 4 I prevent, impede, hinder 5A(ii1) 
imperator imperdator-is 3m. general; 
commander; ruler; leader 3D(ii) 
imperi-um 7 2n. command, order; empire 
3B(i); power, authority; dominion 
5D(ii) 
impero | I give orders (to), command (+ 
dat.: often followed by ut/né + subj. 
‘to / not to’) 3D(ili) 
impetro | | obtain by request 6C(ii1) 
impet-us tis 4m. attack 4A(i) 
impetum facid | make an attack 4A(i) 
impiger impigr-a um energetic 3C(iii) 
impi-us a um with no respect for gods, 
parents or fatherland 5D(iv) 
impono 3 imposui impositus I put X (acc.) 
on Y (dat.) 6D(ii) 
in (+ acc.) into, onto; (+ abl.) in, on 1A; (+ 
acc.) against 2D 
in diés day by day, as the days go by 3C(i) 
incendi-um i 2n. fire 4E(ii) 
incendo 3 incendi incénsus | set fire to; burn 
(trans.) 4E(ii) 
incert-us a um uncertain 6B(ii) 
inde thence, from there; for that reason; 
from that time 3C(iii) 
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ined inire iniui or inii initum | enter, go in 1F 

inerm-is e unarmed 6C(ii) 

infest-us a um hostile; at the ready; 
indicating attack 6C(1i) 

inflammat-us a um inflamed, on fire 4C(i) 

ingeni-um 7 2n. talent, ability 15 

ingéns ingent-is huge, large, lavish 1F 

ingredior 3/4dep. ingressus | enter 2E 

inimic-us a um hostile, enemy 4G(ii) 

innocéns innocent-is guiltless 4A (iii) 

inquam I say (inquis, inquit; inquiunt) 2D 

insidi-ae drum 1f. pl. trap, ambush 5A(iii) 

inspicio 3/4 inspext inspectus | look into, 
inspect, examine 2B 

institud 3 institut instititus | begin; 
construct; resolve 6C(iii) 

insto | institi —I press upon; urge, pursue; am 
at hand, approach; strive after SG(i) 

instru 3 instriixt instriictus | draw up; 
prepare, equip 4H 

insum inesse infui infutiirus | am in (+ dat.) 
5A(i) 

integer integr-a um whole, untouched 
5G(ii) 

intellego 3 intelléxi intelléctus I perceive, 
understand, comprehend, grasp 
4B(iti) 

inter (+ acc.) among; between 4B(iii) 

interead meanwhile 4A (1) 

interficid 3/4 interféct interfectus I kill, 
murder 3B(1) 

intro 1 enter LA 

intro (adv.) inside 2E 

inuenio 4 inuéni inuentum | find 1F 

inuided 2 inuidi inuisum | envy, begrudge 
(+ dat.) SF(ii) 

inuito | | invite 4B(iii) 

inuit-us a um unwilling 6A(vi) 


labor labor-is 3m. toil, hard work; trouble 
5D(iv) 

labor 3dep. lapsus | slip, glide, fall down; 
make a mistake 6D(ii) 

lacert-us 7 2m. arm, upper arm 6D(iv) 

laedo 3 laesi laesus | harm 6A(ii1) 

laetiti-a ae \f. merriment, festivity, joy 
4B(iti) 
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inuocé | I invoke, call upon 3B(ii) 

ioc-us 7 2m. joke, joking, fun 6A(1i) 

Iou-: see Iuppiter 

ipse ipsa ipsum very, actual, self 103 

irdscor 3dep. irdtus I grow angry with X 
(dat.) 2C 

irdt-us a um angry 2C 

irride6 2 irrisi irrisus 1 laugh at, mock LE 

is ea id that; he/she/it 70 

iste ista istud that over there/of yours 
(used especially when referring to 
opponents at a trial) 4A (iii) (see 91) 

it-: see e0 

ita so, thus; yes 1D 

Ttali-a ae \f. Italy 3A(i) 

itaque and so, therefore 5A(ii1) 

item likewise 5C(i) 

iter itiner-is 3n. journey, route SE(ii) 

iterum again 2A 

iubeo 2 iussi iussus I order, command, tell 
1D 

iticund-us a um pleasant S5D(iii) 

itidex tiidic-is 3m. judge 4A(ii) 

itidici-um i 2n. judgement 3 A(i) 

itidicd | I judge 3A(i) 

Tino Tinon-is 3f. Juno, wife of Jupiter, 
goddess of marriage 3A(1) 

Iuppiter Iou-is 3m. Jupiter, Jove (King of the 
Gods) 2A 

itis itir-is 3n. rights, law, privilege, justice 
3D(iii) 

iis turand-um iir-is iirand-i 3n. oath 
3D(ii1) 

iuss-: see iubed 

iusst by the order of X (gen.) 5C(iii) 

iuuenis iuuen-is 3m. young man 1G 

iuud | itiui ititus 1 help; delight, please 
6A(iii) 


laet-us a um joyful, happy 3B(i) 

Lampsacén-us i 2m. person from 
Lampsacum 4B(i) 

lan-a ae 1f. wool 3C(i) 

Lar Lar-is 3m. Lar, household god 1A 

latebr-ae drum If. pl. hiding-place, lair 
6D(iv) 

Latin-us a um Latin 5A(ii) 
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latro latron-is 3m. robber, bandit 5G(1) 

latus later-is 3n. side; flank 5G(ii) 

Lauini-um 7 2n. Lavinium 3 A(ii) 

lect-us i 2m. couch, bed 2B 

légat-us i 2m. ambassador, official 2B; 
commander 5G(1) 

legi6 legion-is 3f. legion 5E(ii) 

lego 3 légi léctus | read 3C 83 

lepos lepor-is 3m. charm 6A(ii) 

léx lég-is 3f. law 4A(iv) 

liber liber-a um free 4F(i) 

liber-i Orum 2m. pl. children 3B(i1) 

libero | | free, release 4D(i) 

libertas libertat-is 3f. freedom, liberty 4G(i) 

Tibet 2 (perf. libuit or libitum est) it pleases 
X (dat.) to Y (inf.), X chooses to Y 
159 

libido libidin-is 3f. lust, desire 3C(ii) 

licet 2 licuit it is permitted to X (dat.) to Y 
(inf.) 3D(v) 


maest-us a um sad 3C(iii) 

magis more 3C(iii) (see 87) 

magistrat-us tis 4m. magistrate, state official 
4A (iii) 

magnopere greatly 79 

magn-us a um great, large 1D 

mdior mdius gen. mdior-is greater, bigger 74 

mal6 malle malui\ prefer (X quam Y) 2A 

mal-um 7 2n. trouble, evil 2E 

mal-um i 2n. apple 3A(i) 

mal-us a um bad, evil, wicked 1C 

mando | | entrust X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 5A(); 
order X (dat.) (to / not to: ut/né + 
subj.) 6B(iii) 

maneo 2 mansi mansum I remain, wait 1C 

manifest-us a um in the open; obvious, clear; 
caught in the act 5B(ii) 

man-us ts 4f. hand 2A; band 5B(ii1) 

mare mar-is 3n. sea (abl. mari) 4E(11) 

Mars Mart-is 3m. the god Mars 3B(i) 

matrimoni-um 7 2n. marriage 3A(i) 

matron-a ae \f. wife, mother; lady 5A(ii) 

maximé very greatly; most of all (from 
magnus: see 87) 3C (ili) 

maxim-us a um very great, biggest 74 

mé acc. or abl. of ego 1A 


lictor lictor-is 3m, magistrate’s attendant, 
lictor 4F(i) 

lingu-a ae 1f. tongue; language 6A(v) 

litter-ae drum 1f. pl. letter 4C(i); literature 
5A(ii) 

Titus litor-is 3n. shore 4E(i) 

loc-us i 2m. place; pl. loc-a drum 2n. region 
4A(iii) 

lociit-: see loquor 

longé far 3D(iil) (see 79) 

Jong-us a um long, lengthy 2A 

loquor 3dep. lociitus | am speaking, 
say 2B 

liict-us ts 4m. grief, mourning 5G(ii1) 

litc-us 72m. grove, wood 3B(ii) 

lid 3 lisi liisum I play 6A(ii1) 

limen limin-is 3n. light; pl. eyes 
6D(ii) 

liin-a ae 1f. moon 2A 

lux liic-is 3. light SD(i) 


mécum with/to me (myself) (= mé + cum); 
pl. ndbiscum 2C 

meditor \dep. I think 3A(i) 

medi-us a um middle (of) 4F(ii) 

melior melius gen. melidr-is better 74 

melius (adv.) better 87 

membr-um 7 2n. limb 6A (iii) 

memini (perfect form) I remember 5F(i) 

memor memor-is remembering X (gen.); 
mindful of X (gen.) 5D(iv) 

memori-a ae |f. remembering, memory, 
recollection; record 6B(i) 

mendax mendac-is lying, untruthful 2A 

méns ment-is 3f. mind, purpose 3D(i) 

mentid mention-is 3f. mention 4E(iii) 

mentior 4dep. I lie, deceive 2B 

Mercuri-us i 2m. Mercury, messenger of 
Jupiter 3A(i) 

mer-us a um unmixed, pure 6A(i) 

met-us tis 4m. fear, terror 4E (iii) 

me-us aum my, mine 1B (vocative s. m. 
mi: 17A) 

mi = mihi (dat. s. of ego) 6A(iv) 

mi voc. s. m. of meus 17A 

mihi dat. s. of ego 

milés milit-is 3m. soldier 2C 
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milia mil-ium 3n. pl. thousands (see mille) 
54 

militar-is e military 5C(11) 

mille 1,000 (pl. milia) 54 

min-ae arum 1f. pl. threats 3C(ii) 

Mineru-a ae \f. Minerva, goddess of crafts 
and wisdom 3A(i) 

minimé very little; no 87 

minim-us a um smallest, fewest, least 74 

minor \dep. | threaten (+ dat.) 2B 

minor minus gen. minor-is smaller, fewer, 
less 74 

minus (adv.) less 87 

mir-us a um amazing, wonderful 6B(v) 

mis-: see mitto 

miser miser-a um miserable, unhappy, 
wretched 1C 

miserand-us a um to be pitied SD(i) 

miseret 2 it moves X (acc.) to pity for Y 
(gen.) 159 

misericors misericord-is compassionate 
5D(i) 

miss-: see mitto 

mitt6 3 misi missus | send 1F; throw 6C(ii) 

modest-us a um chaste, modest, discreet 
5A(ii) 

modo now 2A; only 4F(ii) 

non modo ...sed etiam not only... but also 

(also non sdlum ...sed etiam) 4F(ii) 


nam for 1A 

narro | \ tell, relate X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 
5A(i) 

nascor 3dep. ndtus | am born 3B(i) 

natiir-a ae 1f. nature SB(i) 

nat-us a um born of/from (abl.) 4C(i) 

nauigo | J sail 4E(i) 

ndauis ndu-is 3f. ship 4D(i) 

naut-a ae \m. sailor 4D(i) 

-ne (added to the first word of a sentence) 
=271E 

né (+ subj.) not to, that X should not 136; 
lest, in order that not, in order not to 
150; that, lest 163; (+ perf subj.) don’t 
170 

né ... quidem not even (emphasising the 
word in between) 6B(iii) 
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modo ...modo at one time ... at another 

5E(ii) 

mod-us i 2m. way, fashion, manner 4C(ii) 

moenia moen-ium 3n. pl. walls, ramparts 
3A(ii) 

moneo 2 | advise, warn 1C 

mons mont-is 3m. mountain 5A(i) 

mor-a ae \f. delay 4G(i) 

more in the manner of, like (+ gen.) 5F(i1) 

morior 3/4dep. mortuus I die 3C(ii) 

mors mort-is 3f. death 2E 

mortal-is is 3m. (or mortal-is e adj.) mortal 
3A(ii) 

mos mor-is 3m. way, habit, custom; pl. 
character 2C 

mot-: see moued 

moueo 2 moui motus I remove X (acc.) 
from Y (abl.); move 83; cause, begin 
5A(i) 

mox soon 2A 

mulier mulier-is 3f. woman, wife 2C 

multitidd multitidin-is 3f. mob, crowd, 
number 4E(ii) 

multo (by) much, far 3 A(ii) 

multum (adv.) much 79 

mult-us a um much, many 1B 

minus miner-is 3n. gift; duty 6A(ii) 

mur-us 7 2m. wall 3B(i) 

muto | I change, alter, exchange 6A(ii) 


né quis that no one 136; in order that no one 
150 

nec and ... not; neither; nor (= neque) 1D 

necesse est it is necessary for X (dat.) to Y 
(inf.) 3D(iv) 

necessitiidé necessitiidin-is 3f. necessity 
SF (ii) 

necd 1 1 kill 2C 

nefari-us a um wicked, vile, criminal 
4D(ii) 

neglegenti-a ae 1f. carelessness 4G(i) 

neglegoé 3 negléxi negléctus | ignore, 
overlook, neglect 4B(ii) 

nego | I deny, say that X is not the case (acc. 
+ inf.) 4A (iii) 

negoti-um 7 2n. business, work, duty 4A(ii) 

negotium habed | do business 1F 
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quid negoti? what (of) business/problem/ 


trouble? 1F 

némo némin-is 3m. no one, nobody 3C(ili) 
(see 86) 

neque and... not; neither; nor (also nec) 1C 

néquiti-a ae 1f. wickedness 4E(1i) 

nescid 4 I do not know 2B 

nesci-us a um knowing nothing, ignorant 
(of: gen.) 2C 

neu = néue 6C(iv) 

néue (+ subj.) and (that X) should not, and 
not to 4F(i) 

niger nigr-a um black 2A 

nihil (indecl. n.) nothing LE 

nihili of no worth/value 2C 

nihilominus nevertheless 5C(1ii) 

nil = nihil nothing 1F 

nimis too much of X (gen.) 1D 

nisi unless, if... not; except 2C 

nitor 3dep. nisus or nixus | lean on (+ abl.); 
strive, exert myself 4E(i) 

nix niu-is 3f. snow 6D(i) 

nobil-is e renowned, distinguished; 
well-born, noble 4B(i) 

noceo 2 | harm (+ dat.) 5C(iii) 

noctu by night 6C(iii) 

nolt (+ inf.) do not 59 

nolé nolle ndluz\ refuse, am unwilling (+ 
inf.) 2A (see 52) 

nomen nomin-is 3n, name 1D 

nomino | I name 5G(i) 


6 (+ voc.) O (addressing some one) 2B 
ob (+ acc.) on account of, because of 
3 A(ii) 
obdiuro 1 1 am firm, hold out, persist 6A(vi) 
obliuiscor 3dep. oblitus 1 forget 2B; (+ gen. 
of person) 5D(iv) 


obsciir-us a um dark; obscure; mean, ignoble 


6D(ii) 
obsecro | I beg, beseech 4B(iv) 
obsess-: see obsided 
obsided 2 obsédi obsessus | besiege SB(iii1) 
obsté | obstiti obstatum 1 stand in the way 
of, obstruct (+ dat.) 3D(iv) 
occasi6 occasion-is 3f. opportunity SE(i1) 
occidi ’m done for! 1E 


non no(t) LA 

nonagintad 90 5C 161 

nondum not yet 5B(ii) 

nonne surely not, doesn’t/don’t? 3C(i) 
(see 85) 

non null-i ae a some 6B(vi1) 

non-us a um ninth 161 

nos we 43 

nosco 3 ndui ndtus I get to know (perfect 
tenses = I know etc.) SB(i) 

noster nostr-a um our 2A 

not-us a um known, well-known 
5B(i) 

nou-: see NOSCO 

nou-us a um new 3B(1) 

nox noct-is 3f. night 2A 

noxi-us aum guilty; harmful 3C(iii) 

nudo | | strip 4F(1i) 

nid-us a um naked 6D(ili) 

null-us a um no, none 1B (gen. s. nillius; 
dat. s. nilli) (see 62) 

non null-i ae a some 6B(vi1) 

num surely ... not? 93; (+ subj.) whether 
(indirect question) 172 

numer-us 72m. number 4D(ii) 

numquam never 1C 

nunc now 1A 

niintid | | announce 2A 

niinti-us 7 2m. messenger; Message; news 
3C(ili) 

nupti-ae Grum 1f. pl. marriage-rites 1E 


occidé 3 occidi occasum | fall, die SG(iii); 
set 6A(iv) 

occidé 3 occidi occisus 1 kill 3A(i1) 

occupo | I seize S5C(ili) 

occurré 3 occurri occursum I run to meet, 
meet; attack (+ dat.) 6C(iv) 

octdu-us a um eighth 161 

octo eight 54 

octoginta eighty 161 

ocul-us 7 2m. eye 1C 

odio est (he/it/she) is hateful to X (dat.), X 
(dat.) hates Y (nom.) 3D(v) 

offendo 3 offendi offénsus I meet with; 
offend 6B(ii) 

offici-um 7 2n. duty, job 2A 
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omittd 3 omist omissus | give up; let fall; 
omit, leave aside 5G(ii) 

omnino altogether, completely 6B(i) 

omn-is e all, every; n. pl. omnia everything 1F 

oneri est it is a burden to X (dat.) 5C(ii1) 

onus oner-is 3n. load, burden 1E 

oper-a ae 1f. attention 1E; service 5A(i11) 

operam do | dedi datus (+dat.) I pay 

attention to 1E 

opés op-um 3f. pl. resources; wealth (s. ops 
op-is 3f. help, aid) 5B(ii) 

opinor \dep. I think 2B 

oportet 2 it is right/fitting for X (acc.) to Y (inf:), 
X (acc.) ought to Y (inf) 4B(iii) (see 159) 

oppid-um i 2n. town 2A 

opportiin-us a um strategic, suitable, 
favourable 5A(ili) 

oppress-: see opprimo 

opprimo 3 oppressi oppressus I surprise; 
catch; crush 2C; press down on 3C(ii) 


paene almost 5D(iv) 

paenitet 2 X (acc.) regrets Y (gen.) 159 

palam openly 6B(ii) 

pando 3 pandi passus I spread out, extend; 
throw open, disclose 6D(i) 

par par-is equal 

par ac equivalent to pariter ac equally as 

(see 179.1) 

parcé 3 peperci parsum | spare (+ dat.) 4B(iv) 

paréns parent-is 3m. father, parent; f. 
mother 5B(iii) 

pared 2 1 obey (+ dat.) 3D(iv) 

parié 3/4 peperi partus | bring forth, bear, 
produce; obtain, acquire 6B(vii) 

Paris Parid-is 3m. Paris 3A(i) 

paro | I prepare, get ready; provide, obtain; 
Iam about (to) 3D(i) 

pars part-is 3f. part; faction, party 
3D(v); side 6B(vi) aliz... pars (or 
pars... pars) some... others 102 

paru-us aum small 3A 74 

pastor pastor-is shepherd 3A(i) 

patefaci6d 3/4 pateféci patefactus | reveal, 
expose, throw open 5C(ii1) 

pater patr-is 3m. father 1D; senator 
patrés = fathers of the city 3B(ii) 
patrés conscripti = senators 5D(ii) 
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optimé (adv.) best 87 

optim-us a um best 1D (see 74) 

opus oper-is 3n. job, work, task 2B; 
fortification 6C(iii) 

opus est (+ abl.) there is need of 5F(1i) 

ordac(u)l-um 7 2n. oracle 6A(v) 

oratid Oration-is 3f. speech 5F(i) 

orationem habéo | make a speech 5F(i) 

ordo ordin-is 3m. rank (i.e. section of 
society or line of soldiers) 5D(ii); 
order 6D(i) 

orior 4dep. ortus | arise, begin; spring from, 
originate 3B(1i) 

oro | 1 beg, pray 4B(iv) 

0s Or-is 3n. face; mouth 4F (ii) 

ostendo 3 ostendi osténsus or ostentus 1 
show, reveal 1G 

Otids-us a um at leisure 6A(iii) 

oti-um i 2n. cessation of conflict; leisure, 
inactivity 3D(i11) 


patior 3/4 passus endure, suffer; 
allow 2E 

patri-a ae \f. fatherland 5D(ii) 

pauc-i ae aa few, a small number of 
5B(i) 

paulatim little by little, gradually 
5G(ii) 

paulo slightly (cf. multo) 4E(i) 

paulum a little, slightly 79 

pauper pauper-is 3m. f. poor man/woman 
1D; (adj.) poor 47 

pax pac-is 3f. peace 4B(i) 

peciini-a ae \f. money 1D 

péior péius gen. péidr-is worse 74 

peper-: see pariod 

per (+ acc.) through, by 2C; in the name of 
4G(i) 

percuss-: see ferid 

perdo 3 perdidi perditus 1 lose; destroy 
6B(ii) 

pered perire perii peritum I perish, die 
6A(vi) 

perfec-: 

perfect-: 

perfer6 perferre pertuli perlatus | endure 
(to the end); complete; carry to; 
announce 6A(vi) 


see perficid 
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perficid 3/4 perféci perfectus I finish, 
complete, carry out 2B; perficid ut/ut 
non (+ subj.) I bring it about that/that 
not 4F(1i) 

pergo 3 perréxi perréctum IJ proceed, 
continue 2A 

pericul-um 7 2n. danger 15 

peri -: see pereo 

perii I’m lost LE 

perinde ac in like manner as, just as 179.1 

perit-: see pered 

perlego 3 perlégi perléctus \ read through, 
peruse 4C(i) 

perscribo 3 perscripsi perscriptus 1 write in 
detail 6B(1) 

persequor 3dep. perseciitus | pursue, follow 
after SF(i) 

persuddeo 2 persudsi persudsum | persuade 
X (dat.) (‘that/that not’, ‘to /not to’ u¢/ 
né + subj.) 4F(i) 

peruenio 4 peruéni peruentum I reach, arrive 
at, come to (ad + acc.) 4A(1) 

pés ped-is 3m. foot 4F(i) 

pessimé worst, very badly 87 

pessim-us a um worst 74 

peto 3 petiui petitus | beg 136; seek 4G(i); 
proposition, court; attack, make 
for 5A(i1); stand for (public office) 
SA(iii) 

Phaedr-a ae 1\f. Phaedra Intro. 

pietds pietat-is 3f. respect for the gods (also 
for family, home and native land) 
6D(i) 

pil-um i 2n. heavy javelin 5G(ii) 

pirdat-a ae \m. pirate 4D(a) 

placet 2 it pleases X (dat.) to Y (inf.); X 
(dat.) decides to Y (inf.) 3D(4) 

plané clearly 2C 

plan-us a um level, flat; plain, distinct 
6D(iv) 

plén-us a um full (of) (+ gen. or abl.) 1A 

plérique pléraeque pléraque the majority of 
S5B(i) 

pliirés plir-ium more 74 

plirimum (adv.) most, a lot 87 

pliirim-us a um most, very much 74 

pliis pliir-is 3n. more X (gen.) 3A(1) 
(see 74) 


pocul-um i 2n. cup 4C(1) 

poen-a ae Tf. penalty 5C(iii) 

polliceor 2dep. I promise 2B 

pono 3 posui positus | set up, place, position, 
put 3A(ii); lay aside (= dépdnd) 
6D(iv) 

pons pont-is 3m. bridge 5C(ii) 

popul-us 7 2m. people 3B(ii) 

porro besides, moreover 5C(i11) 

port-a ae \f. gate 3A(ii) 

porto | I carry 1A 

port-us tis 4m. harbour 4D(i) 

posco 3 poposci — | demand 1E 

posit-: see pono 

possideé 2 possédi possessus { have, hold, 
possess 1B 

possum posse potui | am able, can 2A; am 
powerful, have power (+ adv.) 4E(i11) 

post (adv.) later, afterwards; (+ acc.) after, 
behind 2D 

posted afterwards 4A(ii) 

postquam (conjunction + indicative) after 
5A(iii) 

postrémo finally 4C(ii) 

postrém-us a um last 4E(i) 

postuld | | demand 136 

posu-: see pono 

pot-: see possum 

potenti-a ae 1f. power SF(i) 

potior 4dep. I control (+ gen.) 6B(vi); gain 
control of (+ abl.) 6C (iii) 

potius rather 3B(ii) 

potu-: see possum 

praebeo 2 | show, display; mé praebed I 
show myself to be X (acc. adj./noun) 
5C(ili); provide, offer 6D(iv) 

praecept-: see praecipio 

praecipiod 3/4 praecépi praeceptus | instruct, 
give orders to X (dat.) (to / not to Y: 
ut/né + subj.) SB(ii) 

praeclar-us a um very famous, outstanding, 
brilliant 4D(ii) 

praed-a ae 1f. booty 2B 

praedé praedon-is 3m. pirate; robber 4D(i) 

praefect-us 72m. captain, prefect; (adj.) in 
charge of (+ dat.) 4D(i) 

praeficid 3/4 praeféci praefectus | put X 
(acc.) in charge of Y (dat.) 5G(i) 
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praemi-um 7 2n. prize, reward 5B(ii) 

praeséns praesent-is present 6B(iii) 

praesidi-um i 2n. protection, defence, guard 
4G(i) 

praesum praeesse praefui praefutiirus | am 
in charge of (+ dat.) 83 

praeterea besides, moreover 4A (iv) 

praetereo praeterire praeterii praeteritus 1 
pass by; neglect, omit 6A(v11) 

praetor praetor-is 3m. praetor (Roman state 
official) 4B(iv) 

prec-és um 3f. pl. (occasionally prex prec-is 
3f.) prayer(s) 3C(ii) 

precor \dep. I pray, beg 2B 

premo 3 pressi pressus | press; oppress 
6D(iv) 

preti-um i 2n. price, value, reward 3C(ii) 

primo at first 4A(iv) 

primum (adv.) first 

ubi primum as soon as SB(i) 
quam primum as soon as possible SE(ii) 

prim-us a um first 3D(iv) in primis 
especially 5A(i) 

princeps princip-is 3m. leader, chieftain; 
(adj.) first 4E(1) 

pristin-us a um former; original 5G(ii) 

prius (adv.) before, earlier; first 5A(iii) 

priusquam (conjunction) before 165 

pro (+ abl.) for, in return for; on behalf of; 
in front of 2E; instead of 5B(1i); in 
accordance with 5G(i) 

procurré 3 procucurri procursum | run 
forward, advance 6C(i) 

proeli-um 7 2n. battle 2B 

proficiscor 3dep. profectus I set out 2B 

profugid 3/4 profiigi — | escape, flee away 
4F (ii) 


qua where 139 

quadraginta forty 161 

quadringent- i ae a 400 154 

quaero 3 quaesiui quaesitus | seek, look for; 
ask 4G(i) 

qual-is e what sort of 6B(iii) 

talis... qudlis of such a kind as 179.2 

quam how! (+ adj. or adv.); (after comp.) 

than 2C 


progredior 3/4 dep. progressus | advance 2B 

prohibeo 2 | prevent, hinder, keep X (acc.) 
from Y (abl. / @(ab) + abl.) SA(iii) 

proicié 3/4 proiéci proiectus | throw down 
6C(iv) 

promittd 3 promist promissus | promise 1E 

prope (adv.) almost; (+ acc.) near 4B(i) 

propero | Thurry, make haste 5E(ii) 

propius nearer 5C(1) 

propond 3 proposui propositus \ set before; 
imagine; offer 5D(i) 

propter (+ acc.) on account of 2E 

proteg-6 3 protexi protectus I protect 3D(v) 

prouided 2 prouidi prouisus | take care of 
(that: often followed by né + subj.) 
5D(ii) 

prouinci-a ae 1f. province 4C(i1) 

proxim-us a um nearest, next 4F(i) 

pudet 2 X (acc.) is ashamed at/for Y (gen.) 
159 

pudiciti-a aelf. chastity 3C(iii) 

pudor pudor-is 3m. modesty, sense of shame 
6D(iv) 

puell-a ae 1f. girl 1D 

puer puer-i 2m. boy 3B(i) (see 28); slave 
3D(v) 

pugn-a ae 1f. battle, fight SE(ii) 

pugno 1 I fight 2B 

pugn-us i 2m. fist 4A(i) 

pulcher pulchr-a um beautiful 1D; (sup.) 
pulcherrim-us a um 73; (comp.) 
pulchrior pulchrior-is 72 

pulchritudé pulchritidin-is 3f. beauty 
3A(i) 

punié 4 I punish 5C(iii) 

putid- us a um rotten 2E 

puto | I think 4A (ii) 


tam ... quam as ... aS 179.2 
(+ superl. adv.) as ... as possible SB(11) 
quam primum as soon as possible 5E(ii) 
quamquam although 2E 
quamuis (+ subj.) although 146; (+ adj.) 
however, ever such a 5A(i) 
quando since, when 2C 
quanti: tanti... quanti of as much value ... 
as 69 
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quantum as much as 5D(iii) 
quant-us a um how much, how great 
5F(i) 
tantus ... quantus as much ... as 179.2 
quaré why? 1B; therefore 6A(ii) 
quart-us a um fourth 161 
quasi as if, like 1E 
quattuor four 54 
quattuordecim 14 161 
-que (added to the end of the word) 
and 1D 
quemadmodum how 6B(i) 
queror 3dep. questus | complain 5B(i) 
qui quae quod which? what? 29; who, 
which 106; (+ subj.) since (also 
with guippe) 145; (+ subj.) in order 
that/to 150 
quia because 2A 
quicumque quaecumque quodcumque 
whoever, whatever 6A (vii) 
quid what? 1C; why? 4A(ii) 
quid consili? what (of) plan? 1E 
quid negoti? what (of) business? what 
problem? what trouble? 1F 
quidam quaedam quid-/quod-dam a, a 
certain, some 4A(i) 
quidem indeed (places emphasis on the 
preceding word) 6B(viii) 
né ... quidem not even (emphasising the 
enclosed word) 6B(iii) 
quiés quiét-is 3f. sleep, rest 6A(ii1) 


rapio 3/4 rapui raptus | seize, snatch away, 
carry away, plunder 3B(ii) 

ratio ration-is 3f. plan, method; reason; 
count, list; calculation 4C(ii) 

recép-: see recipio 

recipio 3/4 recépi receptus 1 welcome, 
receive, take in 4B(ii); mé recipio I 
retreat 6C(1ii) 

recordor \dep. I remember 2B 

reddo 3 reddidi redditus | return, give back 
1G 

rede6 redire redit reditum | return (intrans.) 
1C 

rediico 3 rediixt reductus | lead back 4E(1ii) 

régin-a ae \f. queen 4H 


quin (+ subj.) from —ing; that... not; (but) 
that 174 

quindecim fifteen 161 

quingent-i ae a 500 54 

quinquaginta fifty 161 

quint-us a um fifth 4E(i) 

quippe qui (quae quod) inasmuch as 
he/she/it 145.2 

quis quid who?, what? 29 

quis qua quid (after s7, nisi, né, num) 
anyone, anything 136, 144 

quisquam quicquam (after negatives) anyone 
176 

quisque quaeque quodque (quidque) each 
176 

quisquis quidquid (or quicquid) whoever, 
whatever 6B(v) 

quo to where? 1E; whither, to where 4E(ii); 
(see also 139 for qué as abl. s. of qui, 
quae, quod) 

quo + comp. + subj. in order that...more 155 
qué + comp... ed + comp. the 

more... the more 6B(vi) 

quoécumque (to) wherever 5F(i) 

quod because 1B 

quod si but if 6B(vii) 

quominus (+ subj.) so that... not; from —ing 
174 

quoque also 1A 

quot how many 5F(i) tot ... quot as many 
as 179.2 


régno | { reign, rule 3A(ii) 

régn-um i 2n. kingdom 3B(i) 

relict-: see relinquod 

religio religion-is 3f. sense of reverence, 
religious scruples 4H 

religids-us a um sacred, revered, holy, 
awesome 4A(ii) 

relinquo 3 reliqui relictus I leave, abandon 
3A(ii) 

reliqu-us a um remaining, left 4E(ii) 

remaneo 2 remansi remdnsum | remain 6C(iii) 

remitto 3 remisi remissus | send back; remit 
6C (iil) 

reor 2dep. ratus | think, believe, suppose 
5G(ii) 
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repello 3 reppuli repulsus | drive back, drive 
out 4A(i) 

repente suddenly 4A(1) 

reperio 4 repperi repertus | find 4A (iii) 

reprim6 3 repressi repressus \ hold back, 
check 6C(ii) 

requiro 3 requisiui requisitus I seek out; ask 
for 5B(i) 

rés re-i 5f. thing, matter, business; property; 
affair 2B 

rés piblic-a re-i public-ae Sf. and 1/2adj. 

state, republic 4H 

resist6 3 restitt — | resist (+ dat.); stand 
back; halt, pause 5G(1i) 

respici6 3/4 respexi respectus | look round 
(back) at, turn my gaze upon; reflect 
upon; care for 6C(i) 


sacer sacr-a um holy, sacred 4A(iii) 

sacerdos sacerdot-is 3m. or f. priest, 
priestess 4A (iii) 

sacr-a orum 2n. pl. rites 4A (iii) 

saepe often 3D(iv) 

saeu-us a um wild; angry 2B 

saltem at least 6B(vii) 

salué welcome! LE 

saliis salit-is 3f. safety 4F(i) 

saliitem dicit (S. or S.D. at a letter-head) 
‘he greets’ (+ dat.) 6B(i) 
saliiti est (it/he/she) is a source of 

salvation to X (dat.), X (nom.) saves 
Y (dat.) 3D(iv) 

salut-6 1 I greet 2D 

salu-us a um safe 1C 

sdnct-us a um holy 4H 

sanguis sanguin-is 3m. blood 4F(i) 

sapienti-a ae lf. wisdom, intelligence 
2A 

satis enough (of) (+ gen.) 1D 

sauci-us a um wounded 5G(ii) 

scaen-a ae \f. stage 1A 

scelest-us a um criminal, wicked 2C 

scelus sceler-is 3n. crime, villainy; criminal, 
villain 1E 

scid 4 I know 1F 

scribé scribere scripsi scriptus 1 write 83 
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responde6 2 respondi responsum | 
reply 2B 

retined 2 retinui retentus | hold back, detain, 
restrain; maintain 4B(ii) 

reuertor 3 dep. reuersus I return 
6C(iv) 

reuocd | I call back 4C(ii) 

réx rég-is 3m. king 2A 

rip-a ae \f. bank 6D(11) 

rogd | Lask 1C 

Rom-a ae \f. Rome 3A (ii) (Romae, locative, 
at Rome 3C(ii)) 

Roéman-us a um Roman 3A(ii) 

Romul-us 72m. Romulus 3B(i) 

rumor rumor-is 3m. rumour, (piece of) 
gossip, unfavourable report 
6A(iv) 


sé himself, herself, itself/themselves 80 
sécum with/to himself/herself 1E 
secund-us a um second 161 
seciiris seciir-is 3f. axe 4D(ii) 
seciit-: see sequor 
sed but 1A 
sédecim sixteen 161 
séd-és is 3f. base, foundation 4H 
semel once 6A(iv) 
cum semel as soon as 6A(iv) 
semper always 1A 
sendat-us tis 4m. senate 3D(v) 
senex sen-is 3m. old man 1B 
séns-: see sentio 
sententi-a ae \f. opinion; judgement; 
sentence; maxim 5C(iii) 
sentido 4 sénsi sénsus I feel; understand; 
perceive, realise 4A(ii) 
septem seven 54 
septendecim seventeen 161 
septim-us a um seventh 161 
septudginta seventy 161 
sepulc(h)r-um 7 2n. tomb 6A(v) 
sequor 3 dep. secitus I follow 2B 
sermo sermon-is 3m. conversation, 
discussion 4B(iii) 
seru-a ae \f. slave-woman Intro. 
serui-0 4 I serve (+ dat.) 3D(ii) 
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seruod | I save, keep 1C; keep safe, preserve 
4C(i) 

seru-us 72m. slave 1A 

sésé = sé 5C(il) 

seu (or siue) ... seu (or stue) whether ... or 
6A(vii) 

seuér-us a um strict, stern 3C(i) 

sex six 54 

sexdginta sixty 161 

sext-us a um sixth 161 

sviflA 

si 


+ pres. subj., pres. subj. if X were to 
happen, Y would happen 144 


2 


7+ impf. subj., impf subj. if X were 
happening (now), Y would be 
happening (sometimes: if X had 
happened, Y would have happened) 
144 
st + plupf. subj., plupf. subj. if X had 
happened, Y would have happened 173 
quod si but if 6B(vi1) 
sic thus, so 2A 
Sicili-a ae 1f. Sicily 4C(ii) 
sicuti (or sicut) (just) as SC(ii) 
sidus sider-is 3n. star 6A(v) 
sign-um 7 2n. seal, signal, sign 2D; statue 
4A (iii); standard; trumpet-call 5G(i) 
silu-a ae 1f. wood 6D(ii) 
sim pres. subj. of sum 
simil-is e resembling, like (+ gen. or dat.) 2A 
similis ac similar to 179.1 
simul at the same time 4B(iii); together 
6A(vii); = simulatque as soon as 
6B(iv) 
simulacr-um 7 2n. image, copy 4A(i) 
simulatque (or simulac or simul) as soon as 
6B(iv) 
simuld 1 I feign 5B(ii) 
sin but if 6B(viii) 
sine (+ abl.) without 2D; sine dubid without 
doubt, certainly 2D 
singul-i ae a individual, one by one 6D(iv) 
sinister sinistr-a um left; unfavourable 
5G(i) 
sind 3 siui situs | allow, permit 2C 
siue (or seu) ... stue (or sew) whether ... or 
6A(vii) 


soci-us i 2m. ally, friend 4H 

sodal-is is 3m. friend 6A(ii) 

s6l sol-is 3m. sun 2A 

soled 2semi-dep. solitus I am accustomed, 
am used (+ inf.) 4A (iii) 

solit-: see soled 

sollicito 1 | bother, worry 2E; stir up, arouse; 
incite to revolt 5B(i) 

solum (adv. of sdlus) only 4B(iil) non 
solum ... sed etiam not only ... but 
also 4F (ii) 

solud 3 solui solitus | release, undo 2D 

sol-us a um (gen. s. sOltus: dat. s. solz) alone 
4B(iii); lonely 6D(ii) 

somni-um 7 2n. dream 1B 

somn-us 7 2m. sleep 6A(ii1) 

soror soror-is 3f. sister 1D 

spati-um i 2n. space; time 6B(vi) 

spectacul-um 7 2n. public entertainment, 
show 3B(11) 

speéro | | hope; expect SE(ii) 

spés spé-i Sf. hope(s); expectation 5B(1) 

Staphyl-a ae 1f. Staphyla Intro. 

statim at once 1C 

Stet-: see sto 

sto | steti statum | stand 1C 

studi-um i 2n. enthusiasm, zeal 5B(11) 

stulté stupidly 4C(ii) 

stult-us a um stupid, foolish 2A 

sudu-is e sweet, pleasant, delightful 6B(i) 

sub (+ abl.) beneath, under 1A 

subito suddenly 2D 

sublat-: see tolld 

subsidi-um 7 2n. reserve; help 5G(i) 

succurré 3 succurrit succursum I run to help, 
assist (+ dat.) 5G(ii) 

sum esse fui futirus 1 am Intro. 

summ-us a um highest, top of 1G 

summum supplicium the death penalty 

4G(i1) 

sumo 3 stimpsi stimptus I take; put on; eat 

supplicium sumo (dé + abl.) I exact the 

penalty (from) 5D(i) 

sumpt-: see sumo 

super (adv.) more than enough; above, over; 
(prep. + acc./abl.) over, above; (+ 
abl.) about 6A(v) 
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superb-us a um proud, haughty, arrogant 
6D(ii) 
superior superior-is higher; earlier 6C(iv) 
supplex supplic-is (adj.) suppliant (also as 
noun) 5D(iv) 
supplici-um i 2n. punishment 
summum supplicium the death penalty 4G(ii) 
supplicium siimé (dé + abl.) I exact the 
penalty (from) 5D(i) 
supplico | | make prayers (to) 1B; (+ dat.) 
3D(i) 


taced 2 1 am silent 1C 
tacit-us a um silent 2D 
tact-: see tango 
tal-is e of such a kind 4H 
talis... qudalis of such a kind as 179.2 
tam so 2A 
tam...quam as... as 179.2 
tamen however, but (second word) 1B 
tamquam as though 179.3 
tandem at length 1B 
tango 3 tetigi tactus | touch, lay hands on 1G 
tanti... quanti of as much value... as 69 
tant-us a um So great, so much, so important 
3D(v) 
tantus ... quantus as much...as 179.2 
tard-us a um slow 4E(1i) 
té you (s.) LA 
técum with/to you(rself); pl. udbiscum 2C 
tego 3 téxi téctus 1 cover 5G(iil) 
tél-um 7 2n. weapon 5A(iii) 
templ-um 7 2n. temple 4A(i) 
tempto | I try, test, attempt; attack SE(ii) 
tempus tempor-is 3n. time 2D 
tendo 3 tetendi ténsus or tentus | stretch 
(out); offer; direct; travel 5D(iv); 
strive, fight 5G(ii) 
tenebr-ae arum 1f. pl. shadows, darkness 6D(ii) 
teneo 2 tenui tentus | hold 3C(ii) 
terg-um i 2n. back (6C(ii)) 
terr-a ae 1f. land 3A(i) 
terred 2 | frighten 6B(viii) 
terribil-is e dreadful, frightening SE(i) 
terti-us a um third 161 
testis test-is 3m. witness 4F(1) 
tetig-: see tango 
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surgo 3 surréxi surréctum I rise, arise, get 
up 6D(ii) 

suscipi-6 3/4 suscépi susceptus 1 undertake 
4H 

suspicor ldep. I suspect 2D 

sustineo 2 sustinui sustentus | withstand; 
support 6C(ii) 

sustul-: see tolld 

su-us a um his, hers/their(s) 3B(i) and 80 

Syrdciisdn-us i 2m. person from Syracuse, 
Syracusan 4A(iv) 


thalam-us i 2m. chamber, bedchamber 6D(iv) 

thésaur-us i 2m. treasure 1B 

timed 2 | fear, am afraid of 1A; (né + subj.) 
am afraid that/lest 163 

timid-us a um frightened, fearful 5C(ii) 

timor timor-is 3m. fear 6B(vi) 

tollé 3 sustuli sublatus | lift, remove, take 
away 4A(iii) 

tor-us 12m. couch, bed 6D(iv) 

tot so many 4E(iii) 

tot... quot as many ... as 179.2 

tot-us a um (gen. Ss. totius; dat. s. tot) 
whole, complete 4A(1) 

trado 3 tradidi traditus | hand over 5C(ii) 

trans (+ acc.) across 6A(vii) 

transeo transire transit transitus | cross 3B(i) 

trecent-i ae a 300 54 

trédecim thirteen 161 

trés tri-a three 54 

triginta thirty 161 

trist-is e sad, gloomy, unhappy 1F 

Troidn-i drum 2m. pl. the Trojans 3 A(ii) 

Trdian-us a um Trojan 3A(ii) 

trucidé 1 | butcher SF(ii) 

ti you (s.) LA 

tueor 2dep. tuitus or tiitus | look after, 
protect; look at 6B(vili) 

tul-: see ferd 

tum then 1D 

cum ...tum both... and 5D(ii) 

tunic-a ae 1f tunic 6D(iv) 

turb-a ae 1f. crowd, mob 1F 

turp-is e disgusting, filthy, outrageous, ugly 
4B(i) 

tiit-us a um safe 4G(i) 
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tu-us a um your(s) (s.) 1C 

uacu-us a um empty; free (from: + abl. or @ 
(ab) + abl.) 6B(vii) 

ualdé very much, strongly 6B(v) 

ualé goodbye! 1D 

ualeo 2 | am strong; am well, am powerful; 
am able (cf. walé = ‘Farewell!’ 
“Goodbye!’) 6A(vii) 

uari-us a um diverse, various 3B(1i) 

ubi where (at)? 1E; when? 1F 

ubi primum as soon as 5B(i) 

ubicumque wherever 6B(vii) 

-ue (added onto the end of a word: cf. -ne 
and -que) or 6A(vii) 

ueheméns uehement-is impetuous, violent 
5D() 

uehementer strongly 4F(i) 

uel... uel either... or 5A (ii) 

uel even 5D(iv) 

uelim pres. subj. of uold 

uellem impf. subj. of uold 

uelut as, just as SC(ii) 

uenio 4 uéni uentum I come 3A() 

uent-: see uenio 

uent-us 7 2m. wind 6D(i) 

Venus Vener-is 3f. Venus, goddess of love 
3A(i) 

uerber uerber-is 3n. blow; whip 4F(1) 

uerbero | I flog, beat 1C 

uerb-um 7 2n. word 2A 

uereor 2 dep. I fear, am afraid 5D(ii) (né + 
subj. that/lest 163) 

uerit-: see uereor 

uero indeed 2D 

Verrés Verr-is 3m. Verres 4A(i) 

uersor |dep. I am occupied; stay, dwell; am 
in a certain condition 5G(ii) 

uers-us ts 4m. verse; pl. poetry SA(i1) 

uerto 3 uerti uersus I turn (trans.) 6C(11) 

uérum but 2D 

uér-us a um true 1G 

Vestal-is e Vestal (belonging to the goddess 
Vesta) SD(i) 

uester uestr-a um your(s) (pl.) 2A 

uestis uest-is 3f. clothes, clothing, dress 4D(ii) 

ueto | uetui uetitus | forbid 4A (iv) 

uetus ueter-is (like diues 47) old; long- 
established 5A(i) 


uexo | I annoy, trouble, worry 1C 

ui-a ae If. way, road 2A 

uic-: see uinco 

uicin-us 7 2m. neighbour 1C 

uict-: see uincd 

uictor uictor-is 3m. victor 3C(i) 

uictori-a ae |f. victory 2A 

uided 2 uidi utsus | see 1B 

uideor 2dep. uisus I seem 2C; passive I am 
seen 121 

uiginti twenty 161 

uincid 4 uinxi uinctus | bind 2A 

uinco 3 uici uictus | conquer 2D 

uinc(u)l-um T 2n. chain, bond 4F(ii) 

uin-um 7 2n. wine 6A(i) 

uir uir-i 2m. man, husband 1D 

uir-és ium (pl. of uis) strength, military 
forces 3D(1v) 

uirgo uirgin-is 3f. unmarried woman 3B(ii) 

uirtus uirtit-is 3f. manliness, courage; 
goodness 1G; virtue 3D(ii1) 

uis-: see uided/uideor 

uis 2nd s. of uold 

uis itr. force, violence (acc. uim; abl. uz); pl. 
uir-és ium 3f. strength; military forces 
3D(iv) 

uit-a ae If. life 2E 

uiud 3 uixi uictum | am alive, live 3C(i) 

uiu-us a um alive, living 5G(iii) 

iill-us a um (gen. s. ullius; dat. s. ull) any 
(cf. niillus 62) 4B() 

ultim-us a um furthest; last; greatest 6A(vii) 

umbr-a ae \f. shadow, darkness; shade, 
ghost 6D(11) 

umer-us 1 2m. shoulder 6D(ii) 

umquam ever 3A(ii) 

und-a ae \f. water, wave 6D(ii) 

unde from where, whence 5G(ii) 

undecim eleven 161 

undéuiginti nineteen 161 

unguent-um i 2n. ointment 1B 

uiniuers-us a um all together; whole, entire 
6C(i1) 

iin-us a um (gen. s. tinius; dat. s. ini) one 54 

udbiscum with you (pl.) 2C 

uoco | I call 1A 

uol6é uelle uolui | wish, want 1E 

uoluntas uoluntat-is 3f. will, wish 5D(ai) 
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uolud 3 uolui uolitus | roll, turn over (trans.) 
5G(iii) 

uoluptas uoluptat-is 3f. agreeable 
experience, pleasure, desire 2D 

uds you (pl.) 43 

udt-um 7 2n. vow, prayer 6D(i) 

uox udc-is 3f. voice; word 2E 

urbs urb-is 3f. city 2D 

us-: See utor 

usque continually, without a break 
6A(iv) 

usque ad (+ acc.) right up to 6A(iv) 

ut (+ indic.) how! 1C; (+ indic.) as, when 
1D; (+ subj.) to ..., that ... should 
4F(1i) (136); (+ subj.) that (after 
accidit, perficid etc.) 137.; (+ subj.) 
that (result) 149; (+ subj.) in order to/ 
that (purpose) 150; (+subj.) that ... 
not (after verbs of fearing) 163 
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uterque utraque utrumque each of two, both 
177 

uti = ut 5B(il) 

utinam | wish that 158.1 

iitor 3dep. asus Il use, make use of; adopt (+ 
abl.) 4B(i) 

utpote (qui quae quod) as is natural (for one 
who) (+ subj.) 166 

utrimque on both sides 5C(i1) 

utrum ...an (double question) X or Y? 
(negative annon = or not?) 5D(i); (+ 
subj.) whether ... or (indirect question) 
(negative necne = or not) 5D(i) 

uulnerd | 1 wound 5G(iii) 

uulnus uulner-is 3n. wound 3C(ili) 

uult 3rd s. of uold 

uultis 2nd pl. of uold 

uult-us us 4m. face, expression SG(1i1) 

uxor uxor-is 3f. wife 1D 
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Note 


This vocabulary is compiled specifically for the English-Latin exercises in the 
Grammar and contains only those words and forms required to complete these 


successfully. 


a(n): simply use noun; see also ‘a certain’ 

abandon relinquo 3 

able, be possum posse potut 

about to: use future participle 

absence, in X’s absence: use abséns 
absent-is agreeing with X 

absent (use with noun to tr. ‘in X’s absence’) 
abséns absent-is 

accordance: in accordance with perinde ac 
(+ indic.) 

account (noun) rati6 ratidn-is 3f.; | make an 
account rationem habeo 

accuse accisé | 

accustomed, be soled 2 semi-dep. solitus 

a certain guidam quaedam quoddam; see 92 

achieve one’s object rem perfici6 3/4 perféci 
perfectus 

act (verb) ago 3 égi; facid 3/4 fect; (noun) 
facinus facinor-is 3n. 

actual ipse ipsa ipsum 

address adloquor 3 dep. adlociitus 

Aeneas Aené-ds ae 1m 

advance progredior 3/4 dep. proégressus 

advantage: to X’s advantage: use dat. of X 

affair(s) rés ré-7 Sf. 

affirm affirmd 1 

afraid 

be ... (of) timed 2 
be ... (that) wereor 2 


dep. weritus 
né + subj.; timed 2 


né + subj.; metud 3 
metui né + subj. 
(ut + subj. that... not) 
be... to: as above, but + inf. 
after (conjunction) postquam + perf. 
indicative; if a deponent verb, use 
perfect participle; (preposition) post 
+ acc.; (adverb) afterwards post 
again iterum; (= after this) posthac 
against in (+ acc), ad (+ acc.) 
against: fighting against cum + abl. 
against (= contrary to what) contra ac (+ 
indic.) 
agreement, be in cOnsentid 4 cOnsénst 
consensus 
aid oper-a ae 1f.; auxili-um 7 2n. 
Alcumena Alcumén-a ae If. 
alive, be uiud 3 
alive uiu-us a um 
all omn-is e 
all the best men optimus quisque 
all the time = while dum + same tense as 
main verb 
Allobroges Allobrog-és um 3m. pl. 
allow sind 3 stui 
allowed, X is licet 2 (X dat. licet + inf.) 
ally soci-us 72m. 
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alone sdl-us a um 

already iam 

also quoque; etiam; et; not only... but also 
non solum ... sed etiam 

although quamquam,; or use abl. abs. with 
present/perfect participle; cum + 
subj.; quamuis + subj. 

always semper 

am: see ‘be’ 

ambassador /égat-us 7 2m. 

amid: use abl. (of attendant circumstances); 
or inter (+ acc.) 

Amphitruo Amphitrud Amphitrudn-is 3m. 

and et; atque/ac 

angry irat-us a um; grow angry irdscor 
3 dep. 

announce nantid | 

Antonius Antoni-us i 2m. 

anxiety ciir-a ae If. 

anxiety in case ciira né + subj. 
anyone (after negatives) guisquam 


anything (after negatives) quicquam (= quid 


+ quam) 

appear uideor 2 dep.; appared 2 

appearance faciés, faci-& Sf. 

approach adeo adire; adgredior 3/4 dep. 
(both use ad + acc.) 

are: see ‘be’ 

arise exorior 4 dep. exortus (gerund 
exoriundum) 

armed men arm-a Orum 2n. pl.; armat-i 
drum 2m. pl. 

army exercit-us tis 4m. 


back, be = come back rede6o redire 
bad mal-us a um 
base sédés séd-is 3f. 
battle proeli-um i 2n. 
be sum esse 

be accustomed soled 2 semi-dep. solitus 

sum 

be missing désum déesse défut 
bear ferd ferre 
beast, wild beast bésti-a ae 1f. 
beat uerberd 1; caedd 3 cecidi caesus 
beautiful pulcher pulchra pulchrum 
beauty pulchritiido pulchritidin-is 3f. 
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arrive (at) peruenid 4 peruéni peruentum ad 
(+ acc.) (except names of towns and 
one-town islands; there acc. only) 
as: see ‘consider’ 
as much as: see ‘worth 
as much as’ 
as (e.g. as you ought) wt (+ indic.); just as 
ita ... ut 
as X...as Y tam (+ adj.)... quam 
as soon as possible quam primum 
as (time): use abl. abs. with present 
participle or any case of present 
participle, depending on construction 
of sentence 
as follows sic 
as though tamquam (+ subj.) 
as well quoque 
ask quaer6 3 quaesiui quaesitus 
ask for rogd | (+ acc.) 
asleep, be dormié 4 
assert affirmd 1 
assist succurrd 3 (+ dat.) 
at: in time phrases use abl. alone 
at home domi 
at once statim 
at the house of apud (+ acc.) 
at the same time simul 
attack adgredior 3 dep. aggressus; pet 3 
petiui petitus 
attempt conor | dep. 
attention, pay operdm do | (to X dat.) 
away from 4 (ab) (+ abl.) 
axe seciris seciir-is 3f. 


because quod, quia (+ indic); occasionally 
use abl. abs. 
because of propter (+ acc); ob (+ acc.) 
become fid fier? factus sum 
become acquainted with cogndscé 3 cogndut 
bedroom cubicul-um i 2n. 
before (when the action of the main clause is 
conditional on the completion of the 
‘before’ clause) antequam + subj. 
beg precor | dep.; ord 1; obsecré 1 


believe créd6 3 crédidi créditum (+ dat.); in 
passive used impersonally: X (dat.) 
is believed Y (a + abl.) 
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belonging to X: use dat. or gen. of X 
beseech ord 1; obsecro 1 
besiege obsided 2 obsédi obsessus 
best optimus a um 
all the best men optimus quisque 
bestow d6 dare 
betake oneself sé fer (tuli latus) 
better meli-or meli-us 
I'd better = mihi melius est + inf. 
big ingéns ingent-is 
black niger nigr-a um 
blame castigé | 
bold audax audac-is 
boldly audacter 
boldness audaci-a ae 1f. 
booty praed-a ae If. 
bore: X is a... to: X (nom.) taedid est to Y 
(dat.) 
born (of) nat-us a um (+ abl. of origin) 
both...and et... et 
bother sollicité 1 
boy puer puer-i 2m. 
brave fort-is e 


cadaver caddauer cadduer-is 3n. 

call uocd 1 

call back reuocd 1 

called: use nomine (abl. of nomen) 

call together conuoco 1 

calm aequd animd 

camp castr-a drum 2n. pl. 

can possum posse 

captain praefect-us i 2m. 

capture capid 3/4 cépi captus 

care for curd 1 

care, take prouided 2 

carry porto 1; ferd ferre tult 

Carthage Carthdag-o in-is 3f. 

cast lots sortior 4 dep. 

catch sight of cdnspicor | dep. 

Catiline Catilin-a ae |m. 

certain (= a) quidam quaedam quoddam 

certainly certé 

chain uinc(u)l-um 7 2n. 

change (intransitive) sé mutare 

chap: omit or use uir uir-i 2m.; homo 
homin-is 3m. 


break frango 3 frégi fractus 
bring porto 1; ferd ferre 
bring to land (of a ship) appello 3 appulit 
appulsus 
bring with addiicé 3 addixi adductus 
brother frater fratr-is 3m. 
Brutus Briit-us i 2m. 
build aedificé 1 
building aedifici-um 7 2n. 
burden onus oner-is 3n. 
be a...on oneri esse: X (nom.) is a 


burden on Y (dat.) 
burdensome, X is... to Y: X (nom.) oneri est 
to Y (dat.) 


burn (intrans.) cdnflagro 1 

burn (trans.) incendo 3 incendi incénsus 

business negoti-um 7 2n.; rés ré-i Sf. 

do business: see ‘do’ 

but sed (1st word); autem (2nd word); tamen 
(usu. 2nd word); (= except) nisi 

butcher trucido 1 

by d or ab + abl. (often after passive verbs); 
by —ing abl. of gerund. 


charge, be in... of praesum praeesse 
(+ dat.) 
character mor-és um 3m. pl. 
chastity pudiciti-a ae 1f. 
cheer up bonum animum habeo 2 
children /iber-i 6rum 2m. pl. 
Chrysalus Chrysal-us 7 2m. 
Cicero Cicer6 Cicerdn-is 3m. 
citizen ciuis ciu-is 3m. 
city urbs urb-is 3f. (city of X: put X in same 
case as urbs) 
claim argud 3 argui 
clearly plané 
Cleomenes Cleomen-és Cleomen-is 3m. 
clever doct-us aum 
collect colligé 3 collégi 
column agmen agmin-is 3n. 
come @0 ire it itum; uenid 4 uéni uentum 
come out exed exire; égredior 3/4 dep. 
come to adeé adire adit aditum 
come up to accédd 3 accessi accessum 
command (noun) imperi-um 7 2n.; (vb) iubed 
2; impero | 
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commander imperdtor imperdator-is 3m.; dux 


duc-is 3m. 

commit commutd 3 commist commissus 

compassionate misericors misericord-is 
(3 adj.) 

compel cégé 3 coégi codctus 

complain queror 3 dep. questus 

complete perficid 3/4 perféci perfectus; 
conficid 3/4 confect confectus 

concerning dé (+ abl.) 

confirm cénfirmd 1 

conquer uincod 3 uict 

conscript conscript-us a um 

consider (X as Y) habed 2 (X acc., Y 
acc.); arbitror | dep. (same 
construction) 

conspiracy conitratid coniiration-is 
3f. 

conspirator conitirator conitirator-is 
3m. 

constellation sign-um i 2n. 

consul consul consul-is 3m. 


danger pericul-um i 2n. 
danger of X happening periculum né + subj. 

dare audeo 2 

daring (adj.) audax auddac-is; (noun) 
audaci-a ae If. 

daughter fili-a ae lf. 

day di-és diéi 5m. 

dead mortu-us a um 

dear me = mé miserum/miseram 

death mors mort-is 3f. 

death penalty summ-um supplici-um 7 2n. 

deceive décipid 3/4 décépi déceptus 

decide placet 2 placuit: X (dat.) decides 
to Y (inf.); cOnstitud 3 constitut 
cOnstitiitus (to: infinitive) 

declare affirmé 1 

deed facinus facinor-is 3n.; (= something 
already done) fact-um i 2n. 

defeat uincd 3 uici 

defend défendoé 3 défendi déféensus 

defendant: use iste ista istum (see 91) 

delay (vb) moror (1 dep.); commoror 
(1 dep.); (noun) mor-a ae If. 

Demaenetus Démaenet-us 72m. 
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consulship cénsulat-us ts 4m. stand for 
consulship consuldtum peto (3) 

continue pergo 3 

contrary: see ‘on the contrary’ 

conversation sermd sermon-is 3m. 

cook (noun) coqu-us 7 2m.; (vb) coqud 3 

corpse corpus corpor-is 3n.; cadduer 
cadauer-is 3n. 

could: see ‘can’ 

courage uirtiis uirtiit-is 3f. 

coward(ly) igndu-us a um: for ‘coward’ use 
as noun 

crime scelus sceler-is 3n. 

criminal scelest-us 7 2m. 

cross crux cruc-is 3f. 

cross transeo transire 

crowd turb-a ae 1f.; multitiidd multitiidin-is 
3f 

cup pocul-um i 2n. 

Curius Cari-us 72m. 

custom més mor-is 3m. 

cut (vb) caedo 3 cecidi 


demand poscoé 3; postuld | 

depart (= set out) proficiscor 3 dep. 
profectus 

depart for proficiscor ad (+ acc.) 

desire (vb) cupid 4 

destined to be futiir-us a um 

destroy déled 2 déléut 

destruction exiti-um 7 2n. 

devise excdgitd 1 

die morior 3/4 dep. mortuus; (= fall in 
battle) occidé 3 occidi occasum 

differently from aliter ac (+ indic.) 

difficult difficil-is e 

dignity dignitas dignitat-is 3f. 

dinner cén-a ae 1f 

Diodorus Diodér-us 7 2m. 

disadvantage, to X’s: use dat. of X 

disbelieve: use n6n crédé 3 

disembark in terram exed (exire exii exitum) 

disregard (for) neglegenti-a ae If. (+ gen.) 

disturb commoued 2 commoui 

do facié 3/4 féci factus; agé 3 égi actus; 
gero 3 gessi gestus 

do business negotium agé (3) or gerd (3) 
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done for, ’'m periz 

don’t/do not (as command) ndli/ndlite + inf.; 
né + perfect subj. 

door idnu-a ae If. 

doubt: use adj. dubi-us a um (rephrase 
‘there’s no doubt’, as ‘it is not 
doubtful’); without doubt sine 
dubid 

there is no... that non dubium est quin + 

subj. (see 174 for sequence) 


each (man, woman, thing) quisque quaeque 
quidque 
each individual iinus quisque 
each (of two) uterque utraque utrumque 
easily facile; more easily facilius 
easy facil-is e 
eight octo 
elect cred | 
embark in nduem ingredior 3/4 ingressus 
embrace complector 3 dep. complexus; 
amplexor | dep. 
encourage hortor | dep.; X (acc.) to Y (ut + 
subj. — neg. né: see 136 for rules of 
sequence); (troops) cohortor | dep. 
(with acc. or ut + subj.) 
endure fer6 ferre, patior 3/4 passus endure, 
suffer; allow 
enemy hostis host-is 3m. 
enjoin iubed 2 (X acc. to Y inf.) 
enjoy fruor 3 dep. friictus (+ abl.) 
enough satis (+ gen.); or qualifying an adj. 
enter intré 1; ingredior 3/4 dep. 
enthusiasm studi-um 7 2n. 
enthusiasm for + gen. 
entrust mandé 1 (X acc. to Y dat.) 
-er: use comparative adj. 


fail désum déesse défui + dat. 

fall (often = die) cad6 3 cecidi cdsum; 
occidé 3 occidi occasum 

family famili-a ae \f.; genus gener-is 3n. 

far from /ongé a (ab) + abl. 

fate fat-um -i 2n. 

father pater patr-is 3m. 

fatherland patri-a ae 1f. 


dowry dos dot-is 3f. 
drag back retraho 3 retraxi retractus 
draw fero ferre 
draw up instrud 3 instriixt 
instructus 
drink bibd 3 bib 
drive back repellé 3 reppult 
drunk @bri-us a um 
duty offici-um 7 2n. 
dwell habito 1 


escape fugid 3/4; profugid 3/4 profigi 

-est: use superlative adj. 

estimate conicid 3/4 coniéci coniectus 

Euclio Euclid Euclidn-is 3m. 

even etiam 

event rés re-i Sf. 

ever umquam 

every omn-is e 

everything: use n. pl. of omnis or omnis 
+ res 
everyone: use m. pl. of omnis 

evil mal-us a um 

exact (the penalty) supplicium sumo 3 

examine inspicid 3/4 inspexi inspectus 

excellence wirtiis uirtiit-is 3f. 

excellent optim-us a um 

except nisi 

execute necd | 

exile exsili-um i 2n. 

expression uult-us is 4m. 

extent, to such an aded 

extremely: use superlative adj. or adv. or 
summ-us a um with a noun in abl. 
(e.g. ‘extremely beautiful’ = ‘of very 
great beauty’ abl.) 

eye ocul-us 72m. 


fear (vb) timed 2; uereor 2 dep.; that... not 
ut + subj.; (noun) timor timor-is 3m.; 
met-us us 4m. 

feign simulé 1 

fellow uir -i 2m.; (slang) homo homin-is 3m. 

ferocious ferdx ferdc-is 

ferocity ferdci-a ae 1f. 

field ager agr-i 2m. 
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fight pugné 1; certo 1; fight a war bellum 
gero 

fighting pugn-a ae 1f; proeli-um 7 2n.; in 
‘fighting is going on’ use impersonal 
passive of pugno 1 

finally postrémo; tandem (= at length) 

find inuénid 4 inuéni inuentus; reperid 
4 repperi repertus (= something that 
was mislaid or lost) 

find out cogndscé 3 cogndui cognitus 

finish conficio 3/4 conféci cdnfectus 

fire (noun) ignis ign-is 3m.; incendi-um 
7 2n.; (vb = set alight) accendd 
3 accendi accénsus 

fist pugn-us 7 2m. 

fitting, it is decet (for X acc. to Y 
inf.) 

flat-fish mirén-a ae \f 

flight fug-a ae If. 

follow sequor 3 dep. 

food cib-us 72m. 

fool (noun) stult-us 72m.; (vb) décipid 
3/4 décépi déceptus 


Gabinius Gabini-us 7 2m. 
gain adipiscor 3 dep. adeptus 
garland corodn-a ae 1f. 
Gaul Galli-a ae 1f. 
Transalpine Gaul Galli-a Transalpin-a 
Galli-ae Transalpin-ae 1f. 
Gavius Gaui-us 72m. 
general dux duc-is 3m. 
get in X’s way obsto | (+ dat.) 
get ready (trans.) compar6 1; paro 1 
gift don-um 7 \n. 
girl puell-a ae If. 
give do dare dedi (X acc. to Y dat.) 
give back reddo 3 reddidi redditus 
give oneself up sé trddere (tradidi traditus) 
(the pronoun will change with the 
person: mé trado, té tradis etc.) 
give orders iubed 2 (+ acc); impero 1 
(+ dat.) 
give orders (that) impero ut + subj. 
gladly laet-us a um 
go ed ire it itum 
go around circum-eo -ire -ii -itum 
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for: use dat.; (= because) nam (1st word), 
enim (2nd word); (= on behalf of) 
pro (+ abl.); for the sake of causa (+ 
gen.), gratia (+ gen.) — placed after 
the noun or phrase they qualify 

forbid uetd 1 uetui uetitus 

force cdg6 3 coégi codctus (X acc. to Y inf.) 

forces cdpi-ae drum If. pl.; exercit-us tis 4m. 

foresee prouided 2 prouidi prouisus 

forget obliuiscor 3 dep. oblitus 

forum for-um 7 2n. 

found cond6é 3/4 condidi conditus 

foundations funddment-a drum 2n. pl. 

free (vb) libero 1 

freedom /ibertas libertat-is 3f. 

friend amic-us i 2m.; comes comit-is 3m. 

friendly amic-us a um 

from (= away) d (ab) + abl. or (= out of) 
é (ex) + abl.; (= because of) use abl. 
of cause 

full (of) plén-us a um (+ gen.) 

Fulvia Fului-a ae If. 

future futir-us a um 


go away abeo abire abit abitum; égredior 
3/4 dep. égressus (gerundives 
abeundum, égrediendum) 
go back redeé redire 
go forward progredior 3/4 progressus 
go in ined inire; ingredior 3/4 dep. 
go out exed exire exii; €gredior 
(3/4 dep.) 
go on pergo 3 
go to accedé 3 accessi accessum 
going to —: use future participle 
god de-us i 2m. (pl. di: see 16); household 
god Lar Lar-is 3m. 
goddess de-a ae If. 
gold aur-um i 2n. 
golden aure-us a um 
good bon-us a um 
good! bene 
goodbye! ualé 
great magn-us a um, greatest, very great 
maxim-us a um, summ-us a um; SO 
great tant-us aum 
greater maior mdius 
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greed cupiditas cupiditat-is 3f; greed for X: 
use cupiditas + gen. 

Greek Graec-us a um 

grove /iic-us tis 4m. 


hand man-us ts 4f. 

hand over trado 3 tradidi traditus 

Hannibal Hannibal -is 3m. 

happen /76 fiert factus; or use passive of gerd 
3 gessi gestus 

it happens that accidit (3 accidit) ut + subj. 

harbour port-us tis 4m. 

harm noceo 2 nocui nocitum (+ dat.); in 
the passive use impersonally: 
X (dat.) is harmed by Y 
(a + abl.) 

harmful noxi-us a um 

harmony concordi-a ae 1f. 

has: see ‘have’ 

Hasdrubal Hasdrubal -is 3m. 

hated, X is... by Y: X (nom.) odid est to Y 
(dat.) 

have habe 2; or use sum + dat. of person who 
has, nom. of thing/person possessed; I 
have —ed: use perfect tense 

have/had to X: use gerundive of the X with 
sum (have to) eram (had to). The 
person who ‘has to’ is in the dat. 
when the verb is intransitive. 

he: use verb in 3rd person singular; in 
indirect statement (acc. + inf.) use sé 
if it refers to subject of introductory 
verb, eum if to a different person 

head, be at the... of praesum praeesse 
(+ dat.) 

hear (of) audid 4 

help, be a help to X auxili6 esse (X dat.) 

her: use parts of ea 

here hic; (= to here) hic 

hers: use gen. of haec, illa or ea 

herself sé (pronoun); ips-e a um (adj.) 

hesitate ciinctor | dep. (to: inf.) 

hide célé 1 

highest summ-us a um 

him: use hic, ille or is; in law-court speeches 
iste is often used when ‘him’ = ‘the 
defendant’ 


grow angry irdscor 3 dep. irdtus 

guarantor cognitor cognitor-is 3m. 

guard, guardian custos custdd-is 
3m. 


himself (acc.) sé (gen.) suz (dat.) sibi (abl.) 
sé; (speaks) to himself sécum 
hinder, be a hindrance to X impedimento 
esse (X dat.) 
his: where it refers to the subject and there 
is no emphasis, use noun alone: 
where it refers to someone other than 
the subject, use gen. of hic, ille or 
is; if referring to subject with some 
emphasis use su-us a um 
hold tened 2 
hold back reprimé 3 repressi repressus; 
tened 2 tenui tentus; retined 2 retinut 
retentus; X (acc.) from doing Y: 
quominus or né + subj. 
home (= to home) domum; (= at home) 
domi; (= from home) domd 
honour (noun) honor honor-is 3m. 
hope spés spé-i 3f. 
horse equ-us 7 2m. 
hospitable hospitdl-is e 
hour hér-a ae If. 
house aed-és ium 3f. pl.; dom-us iis 4f. (irr. 
see 56); in the house domi; from the 
house domo 
household famili-a ae 1f. 
household god Lar Lar-is 3m. 
how! ut (+ indic); how the matter stands: see 
stands; how (qualifying an adjective) 
quam: may introduce indirect 
question (followed by subj. verb) 
how many quot (introducing direct or 
indirect question: ind. questions have 
subj. verb) 
how much quant-us a um (introduces both 
direct and indirect questions: ind. 
questions have subj. verb) 
however tamen (usu. 2nd word); autem (2nd 
word) or sed (1st word) 
huge ingéns ingent-is 
hurry propero | 
husband wir uir-i 2m. 
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I ego (only when emphatic: otherwise use 
Ist s. of verb only) 
idle igndu-us a um 
idleness igndui-a ae lf. 
if si; (very occasionally use abl. abs.); if ... 
not nisi 
ignorant of nesci-us a um + gen. 
important, such an tant-us a um 
in in (+ abl.) 
in case né + subj. 
in order (not) to ut + subj., negative né; see 
150 for rules of sequence 
in order to... more gud + comp. adj./adv. 
+ subj. (see 155) 
in X place: often just abl. without in. 
Some towns have a special locative 
(see under name of town) 
in X’s praetorship/consulship etc.: plain abl. 
name + abl. of praetor, consul etc. 
in X time: plain abl. 
in X way ita; sic; or a phrase in abl. with 
mod-us i 2m. 


join adiungo 3 aditinxi aditinctus (transitive) 
(X acc. to Y dat.) 
join someone or something: sé adiungere 
(+ dat.) 
join battle with proelium committd 
3 commisi commissus cum 
+ abl. 


keep serud, adserud 1 
kept —ing: use imperfect tense 
keep quiet taced 2 
keep shouting clamité 1 
kill necé 1; interficid 3/4 interféct 
interfectus 


lack eged 2 egui (+ abl.) 

lad: use adj. in appropriate case of masculine 
(alternatively homo homin-is 3m.; 
puer puer-i 2m.) 

Lampsacum, people of Lampsacén-i drum 
2m. pl. 

land terr-a ae 1f.; (= native land) patri-a 
ae lf. 
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in —ing: abl. of gerund 

inasmuch as quippe qui + subj. 

indeed uérd 

individual: each individual iinus quisque 

inflamed inflammat-us a um 

innocent innocéns innocent-is 

inside (= to inside) intro 

instruct praecipio 3/4 praecépi praeceptus 
X dat. to / not to do Y (ut/né + subj.; 
see 136 for rules of sequence) 

instruction: in ‘an instruction has been 
given’ use impersonal passive of 
praecipiod 3/4 praecépi praeceptus: 
give the instructions: see ‘instruct’ 

intend(ing) to: use future participle 

intention méns ment-is 3f. 

into in + acc. 

invite (someone to something) uocd 1 (to: ad 
+ acc.); inuito 1 (X acc. to Y ad + acc. 

is: see ‘be’ 

it: use 3rd person singular of verb 

Italy Itali-a ae If. 


joy laetiti-a ae 1f; gaudi-um i 2n. 

joyful /aet-us a um (X was not a joyful 
event: use adj. on its own, or with 
rés) 

judge itdex itidic-is 3m. 

Jupiter Juppiter Iou-is 3m. 

just as (... so) ut (... ita) 


kindly benigne 

king réx rég-is 3m. 

know sci6 4; cogn6ui cognitus; (= 
understand) intelleg6 3 intelléxi 
intelléctus 

known: well known clar-us a um 


Lar Lar Lar-is 3m. 

large ingéns ingent-is; magn-us a um 

later post 

laugh rideo 2 risi risus 

law /éx lég-is 3f. 

lead diicé 3 diixi 

leader (= general) dux duc-is 3m.; princeps 
princip-is 3m. 
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leadership, under X’s: use abl. of name and 
abl. of dux duc-is 3m. 
learn cogndscé 3 cognoui cognitus 
leave 
(= go away) abed abire 
(= abandon) relinquo 3 reliqui 
(= go out) égredior 3/4 dep. 
egressus 
leisure Oti-um 7 2n. 
Lentulus Lentul-us i 2m. 
lest (esp. after verbs of fearing or 
apprehension) né + subj. 
let (X...do Y, or X be done): use 3rd s./pl. 
subj. present; let ... not né + perf. 
subj. 3rd s./pl. 
letter Jitter-ae Grum If. pl. 
liberty /ibertas libertat-is 3f. 
lictor /ictor lictor-is 3m. 
lie mentior 4 dep. 
life uit-a ae If. 


madness imsani-a ae 1f. 
magistrate magistrat-us tis 4m. 
make facid 3/4 féci factus 
make a speech dratidnem habed 2 
make love to amd 1 
make plans consilium capi (3/4 cépi captus) 
make one’s way iter facid 3/4 
man: old man, see ‘old’: wir wir-i 2m.; in 
military contexts, use milités for ‘men’ 
(= human being) homo homin-is 3m. 
manage to perficid (3/4 perféci perfectus) ut 
+ subj.; efficid (3/4 efféci effectus) ut 
+ subj. (rules of sequence in 135) 


many mult-i ae a (pl.) 

marriage coniibi-um 7 2n. 

married niipt-us a um 

marry in matrimonium diicé (3 dixi ductus) 
(X acc.) 

massive ingéns ingent-is 

master domin-us 72m. 

matter rés ré-i 5f. 

may (‘X may do Y’): X (dat.) licet + inf.; 
sometimes occurs in subordinate 
clauses — check the construction; in 
main clause, “someone may —’, use 
perfect subjunctive (potential) 


like (adj.) simil-is e (+ dat. or gen.); (vb) X 
likes: X (dat.) placet; (vb) uol6 uelle 
uolui (only in potential subj. usages: 
e.g. ‘I would like’) 

Lilybaeum Lilybae-um 7 2m.; locative Lilvbaez; 
use acc. for ‘to’, abl. for ‘from’ 

listen audid 4 

live uiud 3 uixi uictum (no past participle) 
live one’s life aetatem ago (3 égi 
actus) 

long /ong-us a um 

look after ciird 1 

looks form-a ae If. 

lot, a... of: use mult-us a um 

love (vb) amo 1 

lover amdator amator-is 3m. 

Lucretia Lucréti-a ae If. 

lust cupiditas cupiditat-is 3f.; libido 
libidinis 3f. 

lying mendax mendac-is 


mean dico 3 dixi dictus 

meanwhile intered 

mention /oquor 3 dep. loqui lociitus 

Mercury Mercuri-us 7 2m. 

merriment /aetiti-a ae If. 

message niinti-us 72m. 

Messana Messdan-a ae If. 

Metellus Metell-us i 2m. 

middle (of) medi-us a um 

mind anim-us 7 2m. 

missing, be désum déesse défut 

money peciini-a ae lf. 

moon /in-a ae If. 

more: normally use comparative form of adj. 
or adv. 

more (adv.) magis 
more (s.) pliis (+ gen.); (pL) plirés plira 

(3rd decl. adjective) 

mountain mOns mont-is 3m. 

move (= upset) commoued 2 commoui 
commodtus; (= physically move) 
moueo 2 moui motus 

much (adj.) mult-us a um; too much nimis 
(+ gen.); much (adv.) = (by) far 
multo 

murder necd | 
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must: X (dat.) necesse est Y (inf.); often use 
gerundive (X must do Y = Y nom.). 
Must be done, gerundive agreeing 
with Y, by X (dat.). With intransitive 


name (noun) nOmen ndmin-is 3n.; (vb) name 
X as Y nomino | X (acc.) Y (acc.) 

necessity necessitiid6 necessittidin-is 3f. 

neighbour wicin-us 7 2m. 

neighbouring wicin-us a um 

never numquam 

nevertheless tamen (2nd word); 
nihilominus 

new nou-us a um 

new man nouus homo 

next (= and then) deinde 

nigh, be adsum adesse 

night nox noct-is 3f. 

no/none (of) (adj.) ni//l-us a um 


O! 6 (followed by voc. in direct address, 
acc. if an exclamation) 
oar rém-us 1 2m. 
oath its itrand-um iur-is itirand-i 3n. 
obey pared 2 (+ dat.) 
object: see ‘achieve one’s object’ 
obstruct obsist6 3 obstiti + dat. 
obtain adipiscor 3 dep. adeptus 
obviously plané 
of: use gen. to denote possession, source; 
use abl. or gen. in descriptions 
(e.g. a man of great courage) 
often saepe 
old: old man senex sen-is 3m. 
on: in a time phrase, use abl. 
on account of propter (+ acc); ob 
(+ acc.) 
on the point of: use future participle 
on the contrary immo; minimé 
on the say so (of) iussii (+ gen.) 
once X had been —ed: use abl. abs. 


part pars part-is 3f. 
party conuiui-um 7 2n. 
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verbs X must Y = Y (nom. n. 
gerundive) + est X (dat.) 
my me-us a um (voc. s. m. mi) 
myself: use part of ego 


no! immd 

no one némo némin-is 3m.; after né use quis 
there is no one who ...némo est qui...+ 

subj. (generic) 

noble ndbil-is e 

nobles ndbil-és ium 3m. pl. 

nor neque, nec 

not non 
not to (indirect command) né + subj. 
and not to néue + subj. 

not yet nOndum 

nothing nihil, nil 

now nunc 

number numer-us i 2m. 


one tin-us a um (like nillus, 62) 
one of iinus é (ex) + abl. 

only sd/um; not only ... but also non 
solum ... sed etiam 

onto in (+ acc.) 

or aut (where two things: either... or aut... 
aut) 

ordain décerno 3 

order, give an... to iubed 2 iusst iussus (+ 
acc.); impero | (+ dat.) 

order X to Y iubed (+ acc. + inf.); impero 
(X dat. ut + subj.); (noun) imperi-um 
72n. 

other alius aliud (gen./dat. s. ali-us ali-i) 

ought débed 2; X ought to Y: X (acc.) 
oportet + inf. 

our noster nostr-a um 

out of é (ex) + abl. 

over (of time): use plain acc. 

own, his: use su-us a um if it refers to the 
subject of the verb 


patron patron-us 7 2n. 
peace pax pdac-is 3f. 
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penalty supplici-um 7 2n. 
exact the penalty supplicium sumo (3) dé 
(+ abl.) 
people: use homo homin-is 3m. in pl., or pl. 
of adjective on its own; (= nation) 
popul-us 72m. 
perform (an act) committd 3 commist commissus 
person: use m. of adj. or pronoun 
persuade persudde6 2 persudsi persudsum; 
persuade... X (dat.) to Y (ut + subj. — 
negative né) 
Petreius Petréi-us 72m. 
Philodamus Philodam-us i 2m. 
Picenum ager Picén-us, agr-i Picén-i 2m. 
pirate pirdt-a ae 1m.; praedé praedon-is 
3m.; (adj.) pirdtic-us aum 
place (noun) Joc-us 72m. 
in X’s place in locum (+ gen.) 
place (vb) pond 3 posui positus; collocd | 
plan consili-um i 2n. 
plans, make cénsilium capid 3/4 
pleasure woluptds uoluptat-is 3f; X is a pleasure 
to Y: X (nom.) woluptati est Y (dat.) 
poetry uers-is uum 4m. pl. 
write poetry wersiis facere 
ponder cénsidero 1; excdgito | 
poor, poor man pauper pauper-is 3m. or 
adj.; (= unhappy) miser miser-a um 
possess habeo 2 
possible, it is potest (often uses a passive inf.) 
pot aul-a ae If. (the usual classical Latin 
form is olla; aula usually means 
‘court’, ‘palace’) 
pour scorn on irrideé 2 irris7 irrisus 
power imperi-um 7 2n. 
praetorship, in X’s ...: use abl. of name and 
abl. of praetor praetor-is 3m. 


qualities wirtit-és um 
3f. pl. 
queen régin-a ae If. 


Raecius Raeci-us 7 2m. 
rank drdo Ordin-is 3m. 
rather than potius quam 
rather X: use comparative adjective 
read lego 3 légi léctus 
read through perlegé 3 perlégi perléctus 


pray (to), supplicate supplicd | (+ dat.); 
precor | dep. 

prayers prec-és um 3f. pl. 

prefer mal6 malle mdlui; prefer X to Y malo 
X (acc.) quam Y (acc.) 

prepare paro | prepared 

to parat-us a um ad (+ acc.) (with a 

gerundive phrase) 

present, be adsum adesse adfui (with: + dat.) 

preserve conseruod | 

pretty pulcher pulchr-a um 

prevent prohibed 2 (X acc. from doing Y 
inf.); impedid 4 (X acc. from doing Y: 
né or quominus if impedio positive, 
quin or quominus if impedid negative) 

priest sacerdés sacerdot-is 3m. 

priesthood sacerdoti-um 7 2n. 

promise polliceor 2 dep. 

protect défend6 3 défendi déféensus 

protection praesidi-um i 2n. 

provided that dum (dummodo) + subj. 

province prouinci-a ae If. 

punish pinio 4 

punishment supplici-um i 2n. 

exact punishment from supplicium siimo 

(3) dé + abl. 

purpose, with the... of ut + subj.; qui+ 
subj.: ut is in this case often preceded 
by e6 consilié; for the purpose of 
—ing gratid or causd + gen. gerund/ 
gerundive phrase (e.g. resistendi 
causa for the purpose of resisting): 
note they are post-positions (i.e. 
come after the word they govern) 

pursue sequor 3 dep. seciitus; persequor 
3 dep. perseciitus 

put up pond 3 posui 


quick celer celer-is e 
quickly celeriter 
quiet, keep taceo 2 


ready, get (trans.) comparo 1; paré | 
realise sentid 4 sénsi sénsus 

rebuke castigo | 

recall recordor | dep. 

refer refero referre 

refuse ndl6 ndlle ndlur; (= say no) negd 1 
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regret X (acc.) paenitet; I regret X mé 
paenitet + gen. 

relate narro | 

relative (= blood-kin) cogndat-us 72m. 

rely upon nitor 3 dep. nisus/nixus (+ abl.) 

remember recordor | dep.; memini 
meminisse (perfect form, present 
meaning) 

remove X’s Y, Y from X auferd (Y acc. X 
dat.) 

remove tollé 3 sustuli sublatus; aufero 
auferre abstuli ablatus 

reply responded 2 respondi 

report (= denounce) dé@ero irr. 3 déferre 
détult; (= announce) niintiod | 

rescue éripid 3/4 éripui éreptus (X acc. from 
Y dat.) 

resist resisto 3 restiti — (+ dat.) 

resolute audax auddac-is 

resources op-és um 3f. pl. 

respect honor hondor-is 3m. 

rest (of) céter-us a um; reliqu-us a um 


safe (= saved) salu-us a um 
safety salis salit-is 3f. 
sail nduigo 1 
sailor naut-a ae 1m. 
sake, for the... of causd (+ gen.); gratia 
(+ gen.) — placed after the noun 
or phrase they qualify; for the 
sake of —ing causd/gratid + gen. 
gerund/gerundive phrase (place 
causa/gratid after noun or phrase it 
governs) 
same idem eadem idem 
at the same time simul 
Sanga Sang-a ae 1m. 
save (= keep safe) serud 1; save X from 
Y éripio 3/4 éripui éreptus (X acc. 
from Y dat.) 
say dico 3 dixi dictus 
introducing direct speech inquam inquis 
inquit 3rd pl. inquiunt 
say... not nego | (often with acc. + inf.) 
say so, on the... of iussii + gen. 
scene tumult-us tis 4m. 
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retain retined 2 retinui retentus 
return (= go back) redeé redire redit; 
regredior 3/4 regressus; (= give 
back) reddo 3 reddidi redditus 
reveal aperio 4 aperui apertus; patefacid 
3/4 pateféci patefactus 
reward praemi-um 7 2n. 
rich (man) diues diuit-is 3m.; or adj. 
Roman Rdémdn-us a um (for ‘a Roman’, 
‘Romans’ use m. forms as nouns) 
Rome Rom-a ae 1f.; locative R6mae; for ‘to’ 
use acc; for ‘from’ use abl. 
rotten pitid-us a um 
Rubrius Rubri-us 72m. 
run 
run away fugid 3/4 fugit 
run into incurro (3 incurri incursum) in 
+ acc. 
run together concurré 2 concurri 
rush: in ‘there was a rush’ use impersonal 
passive of concurré 3 concurrt 
concursum 


scom: see ‘pour scorn on’ 
scoundrel scelest-us a um — use as a noun 
sea mare mar-is 3n; abl. mari = by sea 
section of society ord6 Ordin-is 3m. 
see uided 2 uidi uisus 
seek pet6 3; quaer6é 3 
seek out requiré 3 requisiui requisitus 
seem uideor 2 pass. uisus 
seize occupo | 
self-control continenti-a ae 1f. 
senate sendt-us tis 4m. 
send mitt6 3 misi missus (X acc. to Y ad + 
acc.) 
send away dimitto 3 dimisi dimissus 
seriously grauiter 
seriousness grauitas grauitat-is 3f. 
Sertorius, of Sertoridn-us a um 
Servilius Seruili-us 72m. 
set occidé 3 (intrans.) 
set out proficiscor 3 profectus 
set (a trap) insidids paro | for X (dat.) 
set free libero 1 
set (guards) disp6no 3 disposui dispositus 
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set on fire incendo 3 incendi incénsus 
shall: use future tense 
shall have: use future perf. tense 
shame pudor pudor-is 3m. 
shape form-a ae lf. 
she: use 3rd s. of verb; for emphasis use i//la 
or haec 
ship nduis ndu-is 3f. 
shore /itus litor-is 3n. 
should débeod 2; occasionally subj. alone is 
used (jussive): e.g. “X should do Y’; 
gerundive is also used to express 
‘should’ as obligation, X (dat.) 
should do Y (n. gerundive + est). 
Where ‘should’ occurs in subordinate 
clauses check whether the 
conjunction takes a subj.; if so, then 
nothing else is required to express 
‘should’ (e.g. until troops should be 
sent ...dum + subj.) 
shout clamé 1 
keep shouting clamito 1 
shrine fan-um 7 2n. 
shut in claudo 3 claudi clausus 
Sicily Sicili-a ae If. 
signal sign-um 7 2n. 
silent, be taced 2 
silently tacit-us a um 
silver argent-um i 2n. 
since cum + subj. 
slave seru-us 72m. 
slave-girl/woman seru-a ae If. 
sleep dormid 4 
small paru-us a um; very small minim-us a um 
snatch (away) rapid 3/4 rapui raptus 
so X (adj./adv.) tam 
so = to such an extent aded 
so as to / so that (purpose = in order that) 
ut + subj. (negative né); see 150 for 
rules of sequence 
so as to... more —ly / so that... more 
—ly (purpose) quo + comp. adverb + 
subj.; see 150 for rules of sequence 
So great tant-us a um 
society, section of drd6 drdin-is 3m. 
soldier milés milit-is 3m. 
someone aliquis 
son fili-us 7 2m. (voc. s. fili) 


soon mox; iam 
sorrow /ict-us tis 4m. 
sort (of person/people who) is qui + subj. 
(generic); sort of person that ¢a/is... 
qualis 
Sosia Sdsi-a ae 1m. 
source, X is a... of pleasure to Y: X (nom.) 
uoluptati est Y (dat.) 
spare parco 3 peperci parsum (+ dat.); in 
passive used impersonally, X (dat.) 
will be spared (3rd s.) by Y a (ab) 
+ abl. 
speak dicé 3 dixi dictus; loquor 3 dep. 
lociitus 
speak to (= address) alloquor 3 dep. 
allocitus 
speech, make a dratidnem habeo 2 
spirits anim-us 7 2m. (often plural in this 
sense) 
spot loc-us 7 2m.; pl. loc-a 6rum 2n. 
spouse conitinx coniug-is 3mm./f. 
stage scaen-a ae lf. 
stand sto | steti status; how the matter 
stands ita... ut rés est 
stand in X’s way obst6 1 obstiti (+ dat.) 
stand for consulship consuldtum péto (3 
petiui petitus) 
Staphyla Staphyl-a ae If. 
star sign-um 7 2n. 
start coepi coepisse (past tenses only). 
Occasionally ‘started to’ can be 
expressed by either (a) historic 
infinitive or (b) imperfect indicative 
state (strongly) affirmd 1; dicd 3 dixi dictus 
state (noun) rés piiblic-a ré-i piblic-ae 5f. + 
1/2f. adj.; ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. 
station collocé 1; pond 3 posui positus 
statue simuldcr-um 7 2n. 
stay maneo 2 mdnsi mansum 
stop prohibeo 2 (X acc. from doing Y 
inf.); impedio 4 (X acc. from doing 
Y: quominus or né when impedid 
positive; quominus or quin when 
negative) 
story fam-a ae lf. ‘The story is that...’ fama 
est followed by acc. + inf.; tell a 
story — use rés or n. of hic 
strategic opportiin-us a um 
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street ui-a ae lf. 
stretch forth tendo 3 tetendi ténsus 
strict seuér-us a um 
strike ferid 4 
strip nudé 1; (= rob corpses) spolid 1 
stupid stult-us a um 
substitute substitud 3 substitui substititus 
succeed rem bene ger 3 gessi gestus 
such, to such an extent aded 

such an important tant-us a um 
suddenly subito 
suffer patior 3/4 dep. passus 


take (= capture) capi6 3/4 cépi captus; (= 
lead off) déditco 3 dédiixt déductus 
take away aufero auferre abstuli ablatus; 
tollé 3 sustult sublatus 
take care lest/that prouided 2 prouidi 
prouisus né + subj. 
take X from Y: aufero X (acc.) from Y 
(dat.) 
talk /oquor 3 dep. lociitus 
Tarquinius Zarquini-us 7 2m. 
task opus oper-is 3n. 
tear away conuelld 3 conuelli conuulsus 
Teleboans Télebo-ae drum 1m. (pl.) 
tell Joquor 3 dep. locitus; dicd 3 dixi dictus; 
(= relate) narré | (X acc. to Y dat.); 
(= order) iubeo 2 iusst iussus 
temple templ-um i 2n. 
than guam; or use abl. of comparison 
that i/le illa illud; is ea id 
that (conjunction): use acc. + inf. 
construction after verbs of saying 
thinking, perceiving; ut + subj. after 
verbs of command (neg. né); so... 
that (as a result) ut + subj.; see 149 
the: simply use noun 
their: referring to the subject, use noun alone 
them: use pl. of hic ille or is 
then (= next) deinde; (= at that point) tum 
Theomnastus Theomnast-us 7 2m. 
there ibi 
there is est 
there are sunt 
there was erat, fuit or factus est 
therefore igitur (2nd word) 
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summon uwocd 1; arcess6 3 arcessiut 
arcessitus 

suppliant supplex supplic-is (adj.); also used 
as a noun 

supporter soci-us 72m. 

surely? nonne; surely not? num; surely certé 

suspect suspicor | dep. 

swift celer celer-is e 

sword ferr-um 7 2n. 

Syracusans Syrdciisdn-i drum 2m. pl. 

Syracuse Syrdcitis-ae drum If. pl.; locative 
Syrdcisis 


these: see ‘this’ 

they: use 3rd pl. verb 

thief fur fir-is 3m. 

thing rés ré-i Sf.; or use neut. adj. 

think opinor 1 dep.; arbitror | dep.; putd 1; 
think X (to be) Y: habed/arbitror X 
(acc.) Y (acc.) 

thirty triginta 

this hic haec hoc; sometimes possible to use 
part of gui quae quod at beginning of 
sentence 

those: see ‘that’ 

thousand mille pl. milia (=‘thousands of’ + 
gen.) 

threaten minor 1 dep. (+ dat.); threaten X 
with Y: minor X (dat.) Y (acc.) 

threats min-ae drum If. pl. 

three trés tri-um 

three hundred trecent-i ae a 

through per (+ acc.); of extent of time use 
acc. alone; = because of: use abl. of 
cause 

throughout: use abl. of place (where the 
noun has an adjective); or per (+ 
acc.) 

throw conicid 3/4 coniéci coniectus 

thus sic; ita 

time tempus tempor-is 3n. 

to (motion) ad (+ acc.), in (+ acc.); (gainer) 
plain dative 

to X (vb): after wold, nolo, mald use 
infinitive; prefer X to Y: see ‘prefer’ 
to (as in: order X to — indirect command) 

ut + subj.; see also ‘manage to’ 
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to: where this indicates purpose use ut/ 
né (not to) + subj. For sequence see 
150. In some cases it is possible to 
use qui + subj., see 150; also ad + 
gerundive + noun (acc.); or ad + 
gerund (acc.) 
to such an extent (... that ...) aded... 
(ut + subj.) 
today hodié 
too much nimis (+ gen.) 
top summ-us a um 
touch tango 3 tetigi tactus 
towards ad (+ acc.) 
town oppid-um i 2n. 
Transalpine Gaul Galli-ae Transalpin-ae 
Lf; 


Umbrenus Umbrén-us i 2m. 
understand intellego 3 intelléxt 
unhappy miser miser-a um 

unless nisi 

unmarried girl uirgd uirgin-is 3f. 

until (with idea of purpose) dum + subj. 
up, what’s...?: see ‘what’ 


various diuers-us a um 
Verres Verrés Verr-is 3m. 
very: use superlative form of adj. or adv. as 
appropriate 
very quickly: use superlative adverb (from 
celer); or abl. phrase of manner, 
summa celeritate 


wage (war) (bellum) ger 3 gessi gestus; 
(bellum) facid 3/4 

wait exspect6 1; maned 2 madnsi mansum 

wall mur-us 7 2m. 

walls moen-ia ium 3m. pl. 

want uold uelle uolur;, not want ndléd ndlle 
nolut 

war bell-um i 2n. 

was/were —ing: use imperfect indicative 

watch inspicid 3/4 inspexi inspectus 

water aqu-a ae lf. 

way (= habit, custom) mds mor-is 3m.; (= 
manner) mod-us 7 2m.; (= journey) 
iter itiner-is 3n. 


trap, set a insidids par6 | (for X 
dat.) 
treasure thésaur-us i 2m. 
trick dol-us 72m. 
troops cdpi-ae drum If. pl. 
trouble mal-um 7 2n. 
Troy Trdi-a ae lf. 
true uér-us a um 
truly wérd 
truth, in uérd 
try conor | dep. 
turn, do a good bene facid 3/4 (+ dat.) 
turn over (trans.) wolud 3 uolui uolitus 
twins gemin-i drum 2m. pl. 
two du-o ae o 
two hundred ducent-i ae a 


upbraid castigo 1 
urge cohortor | dep. (X acc. to Y: ut + 
subj.) 
us: see “we’ 
use itor 3 dep. asus (‘using’ = wis-us a um) 
used to —: use imperfect indicative 
utmost summ-us a um 


via per (+ acc.) 

victor uictor uictor-is 3m. 
victory uictori-a ae If. 
view, in my ut opinor 
vile turp-is e 

visit uisd 3 

voice udx udc-is 3f. 


make one’s way iter facid 3/4 
ways mor-és um 3m. pl. 
we nos (if emphatic: otherwise, use plain Ist 
person pl.) 
wealth diuiti-ae drum 2f. pl. 
weapon ¢é/-um i 2n. 
weight (= authority or influence) auctoritas 
auctoritat-is 3f. 
well known c/ar-us a um 
were to... in conditional sentences: pres. 
subj. 
what? quid?; or use appropriate form of the 
adjective qui? 
what X? quid + gen. 
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what’s up? quid negoti est? 
what a 6 + acc. of exclamation 

when whi (+ perf. indic.); with deponent 
verbs, use past participle; cum + 
plupf. subj. or use abl. abs. 

where ubi 

where to? quo 

which?: use appropriate form of qui to agree 
with noun 

which: use nom. of qui quae quod; or 
use a part. agreeing with the noun 
described 

while dum + present indicative (when the 
main clause interrupts the action of 
the dum clause); or use abl. abs. with 
pres. part. 

who? quis 

who qui quae quod; see 106-7, 145; 150 

whole (of) t6t-us a um (gen. s. totius, dat. 
Ss. t6ti) 

whom?: use acc. s./pl. m./f. of quis as 
appropriate 

whom: see ‘who’ (use acc. s. or pl.) 

whose?: use gen. s./pl. of quis as appropriate 

whose: use gen. s. or pl. of gui quae quod; 
or dat. (with parts of esse) 

why? cir; quaré; in indirect questions 
followed by subj. verb 

wicked mal-us a um; scelest-us a um 

wife uxor uxdr-is 3f. 

wild beast bésti-a ae If. 

will: use fut. tense 

will have: use fut. perf. tense 

win uincd 3 uici uictus 


year ann-us i 2m. 

ye gods! pro di immortalés! 

yes ita 

yet famen (2nd word in clause) 

yield cédd 3 cessi cessum (to X dat.) 

you (s.) ¢ii, (pl.) wos (only if emphatic: if not, 
use 2nd person s./pl. of verb) 
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wisdom sapienti-a ae If. 

wish uol6 uelle uoluz; not wish ndld ndlle 
nolut 

with (= accompanied by) cum (+ abl.); 
(= by means of, or describing 
circumstances) plain abl.; with X 
—ing — use abl. abs. with pres. part. 

without sine (+ abl.); without doubt sine 
dubio 

woman fémin-a ae 1f; mulier mulier-is 3f. 

worry cur-a ae lf. 

worse péior us 

worship cold 3 colui cultus 

worth as much as ¢anti... quanti ...; of no 
worth nihili 

worthy (of) dign-us a um (+ abl.) 

would: use fut. inf. (in acc. + inf. 
construction — ‘that’ clause — in 
secondary sequence); in conditional 
sentences use subj. (see rules in 144, 
173); in purpose clauses: use correct 
sequence (impf. subj. see 150); I 
would like = welim (pres. subj. — 
potential) 

would be: in indirect statement past 
sequence use supine + 777 (e.g. 
captum iri would be captured) or fore 
ut + subj. (pres. for primary, impf. 
for secondary sequence) 

would have: in conditional sentences use 
plupf. subj. or impf. subj. 

wound uulneré 1 

wretched miser miser-a um 

write (poetry) facid (uersiis 4m. pl.) 


young man iuuenis iuuen-is 3m. 

your tu-us a um (when ‘yow’ is one person); 
uester uestr-a um when ‘you’ 
is pl. 

yourself: use part of ti 

yourselves uds 

youth iuuenis iuuen-is is 3m. 
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Numbers alone refer to Sections 1—6 in this volume (adscript numbers refer to 
numbered definitions and superscript numbers to notes within those, e.g. 48.1, 
89°). Letters A-W (with numbers/letters following) refer to the Reference 
Grammar (pp. 283-396). Page numbers are given for grammar which occurs 
outside these parts. For a simplified definition of terms, see the Glossary of 
Grammatical Terms, pp. Xvii—xxiv. 


G/ab, 23, 1197, 1603, K 
ablative, see under ‘cases’ 
ac (atque), see “comparative constructions’ 
accent (stress): rule, p. xv; in poetry, p. 274 note 2. 
accidit (ut), 137, F2, S2(a)3(ili) 
accusative, see under ‘cases’ 
acer, 53”, J2(d) 
active verbs 

meaning, 4, 5 

full conjugations, Al—7 

formation, see Table 1.1 

gerund, 175 

supine, 1187, A7 

impersonal verbs, 159, F2 


Table 1.1 Active verbs 


Indicative Infinitive Imperative Subjunctive Participles 
Present amo, habeo, 2, 3; 41 amo, 1; habeo 2; 129 122 

dicd, 24; audio, 25; dicd, 24; audio, 25; 

capio, 33 capio 36; irr., 37 
Future 50 97 A2 note | 1724, A2 note 2, 81-3 

L-V Intro.(c) 

Imperfect 89 132 
Perfect 65 95 167 
Future perfect 140 
Pluperfect 104 123 


ad, 10; with gerundives, 152.3; with gerunds, 175.2 
adeo ... ut, S2(a)2 
adjectives 

meaning, 14! 
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formation: full tables, J2—3; multus, 14; miser, 21; pulcher, 27; omnis, 44; ingéns, 45; 
audax, 46; noster/uester, 53; celer, 53; dcer, 53°; diues, pauper, 47; niillus, alter, 62; 
hic, 63; ille, 64; is, 70; meus, 17, 20; numerals, 54; comparative/superlative, 
72-4 

agreement, 147°, L—-V Intro.(b)2 

as nouns, 147, 47 

general survey, J Intro. 

adverbs, 79, J4(a); comparative/superlative, 87, J4(b); irregular, 79, J4(c) 
agent, 119°, 160%; dative of agent, 152”, L(e)l(iv) 
agreement: of adjectives, see ‘adjectives’; of verb, L—V Intro.(b)2 and notes 
aid, F1\(b) 

aliquanto, L(f)4(iv) 

aliquid + gen. ‘some of’, L(d)2 

aliquis, 102, 15(b) 

alius, 102, 16(a) 

alliteration, p. 271 

alter, 62, 16(c) 

amo, see ‘active verbs’, ‘passive’ (1st conj.) 

an, 172!, L-V Intro.(a)2 (see also utrum... an), S2(e) note 2 
anaphora, p. 271 

antecedent, 106, QI 

antequam, 165.3, T(c) 

antithesis, p. 270 

apparet, F2 

apposition, 17B, L—V Intro.(b) note 3 
Archilochean, see ‘metre’ 

assimilation, pp. 155, 326 

assonance, p. 271 

asyndeton, p. 270 

atque (ac), see ‘comparative constructions’ 
auded, 76, 89°, D and D note 3 

audio, see ‘active verbs’, ‘passive’ (4th conj.) 
ausim, 158.2, D note 3 

bint, 17 note 2 

bis, 17 note 2 

bos, H3(f) 

caelebs, J2(e) note 2 

capio, see ‘active verbs’, ‘passive’ (3rd/4th conj.) 
caput, 61 

cases 

formation, see ‘nouns’ 

usages: full discussion, L; in general, 6 

nominative: subject, 6.2; complement, 6.4 

accusative: object, in respect of, 6.3; of time, 71; accusative and infinitive 98-9, 
R1, L(c) 

genitive: possession, source, 6.5; objective, 22°; part of whole (partitive), 31, 43°, 1023; of 
value, 69; of description, 101, L(d) 
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dative: gainer, loser, 48.1; speaking to, 48.3; possession, 48.2, 88.1; sympathy, 88.2; judging, 
88.3; ethic, 88.4; verbs taking dative, 88.5; of purpose, predicative, 88.6; of agent, 1527, L(e) 
ablative: summary formation, 100A; a/ab, é/ex, 23; description, 49; time, 67; means 
or instrument, 84; true ablative, locative, instrumental-accompanying, 100A; 
comparison, 100B.1; attendant circumstances, 100B.2; manner, 100B.3; after ator, 
fruor, 100B.4; measure of difference, 100B.5; source, 108.1; cause, 108.2; absolute, 
with nouns, 109; absolute, with present participle, 122°; absolute, with perfect 
participle passive, 120-1; agent, 1197, 1527; respect, 154; after dignus, frétus, plénus, 
L(f)5; ablative phrases, L(f)6, L(f) 
vocative, 9', 17A, L(b) 
locative, 30, 110, L(g) 
causa (gratia), 152.3, 175.3, K 
causal clauses: qguippe qui, 145.2; utpote qui, 166; full discussion, U 
-ce, ‘here’, 12(b) note 
celer, 53, J2(c) 
chiasmus, p. 270 
coepi F1(a) 
commands, L—V Intro.(a)3 
comparatives: adjectives, 72, 74, J3; adverbs, 87, J4(b), J4(c) 
comparative constructions, 52°, 724, 179, JS, Q2 note 3 
complement, 6.4 
compos, J2(e) note 2 
concessive clauses, V 
conditionals: present and imperfect subjunctive, 144; pluperfect subjunctive, 173, SI(d); full 
discussion, S2(c); in indirect speech, R4(b) 
conjugation: defined, 4; forms, see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’ 
connecting relative, 107 
consecutive clauses, see ‘result clauses’ 
constat, F2 
cornt, 178, H4(b) 
correlatives, 179.2, J5(c)2, J5(a)4 
crater, H6 
cum (conjunction) 126, 146.1; full discussion, T(d), T(e), U; (with abl.) I1 note 2 
dative: formation, see ‘nouns’; usages, see ‘cases’ 
decet, 159, F2 
dédecet, 159, F2 
defective verbs, Fl 
deliberative questions, 157°, L—V Intro.(a)2, Sl(b) 
demonstrative pronouns, 12 
deponents 
full conjugations, Cl-6 
formation, see Table 1.2 
gerund, 175 
gerundives, 151 
passive meanings, C2, C4 note 2 
supine, A7 
derivations: general, pp. 25—6, Appendix; for individual words, see ‘word study’; see also 
‘stems’, ‘prefixes’, ‘suffixes’ 
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Indicative Infinitive Imperative Subjunctive Participles 
Present 58 58 58 130 122 
Future 68 97 A2 note | 1724, A2 note 2, 81 

L-V Intro.(c) 

Imperfect 90 133 
Perfect 75 96 168 77 
Future perfect 141 
Pluperfect 105 124 
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deus, 16, H2(e) 

dico, see ‘active verbs’, ‘passive’; irregular imperative, 24, 37 

diés, 60 note, H5 note 

dignus, with ablative, L(f)5; dignus qui with subjunctive, Q2 note | 

diues, 47, J2(e), J Intro.(d) 

domus, 30, 56, H4(c) 

donec, T(b), T(c) 

doubt, 174.2(c), S2(e) 

diico, irregular imperative, 37 

dum, 165, T(b), T(c); in indirect speech, R(d), R4(a); “provided that’, S2(g) 

dummodo, 165.4, S2(g) 

duo, 54, 17 

Cex, 23, K 

ecquis, L—V Intro.(a)2, 15(c)4 (with note 5) 

ego, 22, 11 

elegiac couplet, see ‘metre’ 

ellipse, p. 270 

ed ‘I go’: full conjugation, E4; present indicative, imperative, compounds, 19; infinitive, 42; 
future, 51; perfect, 66, 84; imperfect indicative, 89+; used to form future infinitive 
passive, 118'-3; passive present (compounds), 119; present participle, 122°; present 
subjunctive, 129%; imperfect subjunctive, 132!; used impersonally in passive, 
160! 

ed, ‘for this reason’, U note 2; ed ‘by so much’, L(f)4(iv); ed ... quo + comparatives ‘the 
more... the more’, J5(a)4; ed ‘so much’, S2(a)2 

etiamsi, V 

etsi, V 

facié: irregular imperative, 37; passive fio, 1114 

fearing, 163, S2(d) 

fero: full conjugation, E2; present indicative, 35; imperative, 37; infinitive, 42; future, 51?; 
perfect, 66; principal parts, 83; present passive, 121; imperfect subjunctive, 132! 

fido, D note 2 

finite, non-finite, Intro.A(a) 

fifth declension, see ‘nouns’ 

fio: full conjugation, D; present, future, perfect indicative, 76; imperfect indicative, 89°; as 
passive of facid, 1114 
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first declension, see ‘nouns’ 

fore, 97? 

forem, 1327, El, A2 note 2 

fore ut with subjunctive 156, R1 note 6 

fourth declension, see ‘nouns’ 

future tense, future perfect tense, see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’ 

gaudeo, D note 2 

gender, 7 

generic usages, 145, Q2(a), S2(a)3(1i) 

genitive: formation, see ‘nouns’; usages, see ‘cases’; genitive plurals, 11-12, 57, H3(f) 
note 3 

gerunds, 175, Al (with notes) 1-3, M(a), N 

gerundives: formation, 151; usages, 152, B1, O 

golden line, p. 270 

gratia (causa), 152.3, 175.3, K, N 

Greek declensions, H6 

habeo, see ‘active verbs’, ‘passive’ (2nd conj.); ‘present’ and ‘past’ markers, A Intro. 
(c)1-2 

hendecasyllables, see ‘metre’ 

hexameter, see ‘metre’ 

hic haec hoc, 63, 12(b); as noun or adjective, J Intro.(d) 

historic infinitives, 153, M(d) 

historic present, 112, A Intro.(e) 

historic sequence, see ‘sequence of tenses’ 

hoc ‘by this amount’, L(f)4(iv) 

hyperbaton, p. 271 

i-stems: nouns, 12, 127, H3(b),(e); adjectives, 44-6, 53.2-3, 74 note, J2(a)-(d); p. 346 note 3 

idcircd, U note 2 

idem, 86, 12(a) 

ille illa illud, 64, 12(c); as noun or adjective, J Intro.(d) 

imperatives, see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’; irregulars: ed, 19; dicd, sum, diicd, 
fero, faci, 37; noli(te) with infinitive, 59, L—V Intro.(a)3; future (or ‘second’) 
imperative, A2 note 2, B2 note 

imperfect subjunctive: formation, see ‘active verbs’, “‘deponents’, ‘passive’; in conditions, 
144 (with note 3), S2(c)2 and note 3; in wishes, 158.1; in potentials, 158.2; 
generalising, L—V Intro.(a)1; deliberative, L—V Intro.(a)2; in indirect questions, R2, R3 

imperfect tense, see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’; meaning, A Intro.(e) 

impersonal verbs: active, 159; passive, 160; impersonal gerundives, 1527, F2 

in, with accusative, ablative, 10, K 

indicative: meaning, 4, 5; formation, see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’ 

indirect speech: statement, 98-9, 148, M(c); question, 172; command, 136; subjunctive 
in, 147; fore ut, 156; full discussion: indirect statement, Rl; indirect command, R2; 
indirect question, R3; subordinate clauses in indirect speech, R4 

infinitive: see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’; after wold, 34; after possum, nolo, malo, 
52; after nd/i(te), 59, L—V Intro.(a)3; in indirect statement, 98—9 RI; esse dropped in, 
148; historic, 153; gerund, 175, Al note 3; full discussion, M 

ingéns, 45, J2(b) 

inops, J2(e) note 2 
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inquam, F1(c) 

interest, F2 

interrogatives: quis/qui?, 29; -ne?, 39; nonne?, 85; num?, 93; in indirect questions, 172 

intransitive verbs, A Intro.(b) 

ipse, 102, 12(e) 

irregular verbs: full conjugations, E1—5; full principal parts list, G; see sum, nolo, malo, 
uold, ed, ferd; principal parts, 66, 75!©, 83 

is ea id, 70, 12(a); as noun or adjective, J Intro.(d) 

iste ista istud, 91, 12(d), cf. J Intro.(d) 

ita... ut, S2(a)2 

iubed, 136 

Iuppiter, H3(f) 

jussive subjunctive: present, 157; perfect, 171, L—V Intro.(a)3, S1(a) 

Latin language (history), pp. 397-400 

Latin and Romance, pp. 400-5 

Latin and English, pp. 405-8 

libet, 159, F2 

licet, 88, 159, F2; ‘although’, V note 

locative, 30, 110; full discussion, L(g) 

longus J1(a) 

loquor, see “deponents’ (3rd conj.) 

mald: present, future indicative, 52; perfect indicative, 66; imperfect indicative, 89°; present 
subjunctive, 1317; imperfect subjunctive, 132!; full conjugation, E5 

manus, 55, H4(a) 

mare, 127, H3(e) 

memini, full conjugation, Fl(a) 

memor, J2(e) note 2 

mentior, see ‘deponents’ (4th conj.) 

meridiés, H5 note 

metre: basic principles, pp. 273-4; hexameter, pp. 274—S; hendecasyllables, 181; scazon, 
182; Sapphic stanza, 183; hexameter in Lucretius, 184; hexameter in Virgil, 180.4.3; 
Archilochean, 185; elegiac couplet, 186 

metuod (né), 163 

meus vocative, 17A, I] note 1 

miliéns, 17 note 2 

mille, 54, 17 (with note 1) 

minor, see ‘deponents’ (1st conj.); with dative, 88.5, L(e)1 (vii) 

minor (comparative of paruus), 74, J3 

miser, 21, J\(c) 

miseret, 159, F2 

modo ‘provided that’, S2(g) 

multo, L(f)4(iv) 

multus, 14; comparative and superlative, 74, J3 

-ne? (question), 39, L—V Intro.(a)2 

né: indirect command, 136; purpose, 150; né quis 136°, 150°; fearing (neg. ut/né non), 163; 
jussive, 157', 171, LV Intro.(a)3; prevention, S2(f) 

nego (indirect speech), 99; R1 note 3 

némo, 86, H3(f) 
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neuter, 16(d) note 
nimis, 31, L(d)2 
nisi, 1447, S2(c) note 3; nisi quis, nisi quando, S2(c) note 4 
noli(te), 59, L—V Intro.(a)3 
nolo: present, future indicative, 52; perfect indicative, 66; imperfect indicative, 89°; present 
subjunctive, 1317; imperfect subjunctive, 132!; full conjugation, ES 
nomen, 26, H3(c) 
nominative: formation, see ‘nouns’; finding the nominative from third declension stems, 
13.3, H3 notes; usages, see ‘cases’; full discussion, L(a) 
nonne?, 85, L—V Intro.(a)2 
nos, 43, Il 
nosco, FI note 2 
noster, 53, 11 note | 
noui, FI (a) 
nouns 
defined, 6.1 
first declension: serua, 8, H1 
second declension, m. seruus, 9, H2(a); deus, 16, H2(e); puer, 28, H2(b); culter, 28, 
H2(c); wir, 28, H2(d); n. somnium, 15, H2(f) 
third declension, m./f. fir, 11, H3(a); aedis, 12, H3(b); n. ndmen, 26, H3(c); onus, 38, 
H3(d); caput, 61; mare (animal, calcar, cubile), 127, H3(e); irregular Juppiter, H3(f); 
bos H3(f); uis H3(f); némo H3(f) 
fourth declension, m./f. manus, 55, H4(a); n. corni, 178, H4(b); irregular domus, 56, 
H4(c), see also 30 
fifth declension, rés, 60, HS 
Greek declensions, H6 
gerunds, see ‘gerunds’ 
nillus, 62, 16(b); see also némo 
num? ‘surely... not?’, 93; in indirect questions, 172', L—V Intro.(a)2; num quis, 1721, 
R3 note | 
numerals: cardinal 1-10 and 100—1,000, 54; cardinal 11—90 and ordinal 1-10, 161; full list, 
17; distributive, multiplicative adjectives, numeral adverbs, I7 note 2 
objective genitive, 22°, L(d)6 
di, full conjugation, F1(a) 
omnis, 44, J2(a) 
oportet, 159, F2 
‘optative’, p. 297 
paenitet, 159, F2 
particeps, J2(e) note 2 
participles, formation and usage: perfect deponent, 77—8; predicative usage, 77; translated 
as present, C4 note 1; sometimes passive, C4 note 2; future active/deponent, 81; 
present active/deponent, 122; ‘a/the one —ing’, 138, Al note 2; perfect passive, 82, 
119; translated as abstract noun, 119 note; summary of participle forms, 164; full 
discussion, P 
parum + gen., L(d)2 
passive 
defined 111, cf. A Intro.(b) 
full conjugations, B1—6 
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Indicative Infinitive Imperative Subjunctive Participles 
Present 112 118 117 131 
Future 113 118 B2 note 
Imperfect 114 134 
Perfect 115 118 169 82-3, 119 
Future perfect 142 
Pluperfect 116 125 
Gerundive 151 
formation, see Table 1.3 
irregular (ferd, -e0), 121 
impersonal, 160, F2 
periphrastic, B2 note 2 
paulo, L(f)4(v) 
pauper, 47, J2(e) 
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perfect tense, see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’; meaning, A Intro.(c)1; 3rd plural A4 note 2 

perficid (ut), 137, S2(a)3 (iii), S2(b) note 4 

personal endings: active, 17, 37; perfect active, 65°; deponent, 587; passive, 111 

placet, 88, 159, F2 

pluperfect tense, see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’; meaning, A Intro.(c), (e) 

pliis, 74, J3 

poetry, p. 269ff.; see also ‘prosody’ 

polliceor, see ‘deponents’ (2nd conj.) 

possessive adjectives, I1 note 1 

possum: present, infinitive, future, 52; imperfect indicative, 894; present subjunctive, 1317; 
imperfect subjunctive, 132!; full conjugation, E3 

postquam, 104+; see also ‘temporal clauses’; potential subjunctive, 1444, 158.2, 171, L-V 
Intro.(a)l, Sl(d) 

precaution, 1637 

predicative: dative, see ‘cases’; use of participles and use of adjectives, J Intro.(c) 

prefixes: ad-, in-, cum- (con-), prae-, post-, p. 27; in- (negative), é/ex-, a-/ab-, re(d)-, p. 35; 
trans- (trd-), pro-, pp. 50-1, 155; au- (= ab-), neg- (= nec-), p. 59; sub- (su-, sus-), dé-, 
per-, p. 64; dé-, ob-, effect of prefix on short -a- or -e- in simple verb, p. 76; sub- (su-, 
sus-), pp. 84, 155; di- (dis-), sé-, p. 124; prae-, p. 142; per-, assimilation, p. 155 

prepositions: in with accusative, ablative, 10; ad with accusative, 10; G/ab, @(ex) with 
ablative, 23; full list K 

‘present’ and ‘past’ markers, A Intro.(c)1—2 

present tense: see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’; meaning, A Intro.(c), (e) 

prevention: quominus, 174.1; quominus, né, quin, S2(f) 

primary sequence, see ‘sequence of tenses’ 

principal parts: general survey, A Intro.(d) note; full list of irregulars, G; see also 41—2, 65-6, 
75 and 77, 82-3 

priusquam, 165.3, T(c) 
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progredior, see ‘deponents’ (3rd/4th conj.) 

prohibitions, 59 L—V Intro.(a)3, S1(a) 

prolative infinitive, M(b) 

pronominal nouns/adjectives, 1-6 

pronunciation, p. xiv 

prosody: basic principles, p. 26ff.; word accent, p. xv 

proviso, 165.4, S2(g) 

pudet, 159, F2 

puer, 28, H2(b) 

pulcher, 27, J\(b) 

purpose clauses: ut/né and qui + subjunctive, 150; gud, 155; ad with gerundive, 152.3; ad 
with gerund, 175.2, S2(b) 

qua ‘where’, 139.3 

qualis, 179.2, J5(c)2 

quam: ‘than’, 52°, 72+, J5(a)1; with superlative, J5(b); correlative with tam, 179.2, J5(c)2; 
‘how!’, L—V Intro.(a)1 

quamquam, 146.2, V 

quamuis, 146.2, V 

quanto, L(f)4(iv); tanto ... quanto, J5(a)4 

quasi, J5(c)3 

-que, 32 

questions, see ‘interrogatives’; indirect questions, 172, L—V Intro.(a)2 

qui: interrogative adjective, 29, 14; relative pronoun, 106; connecting relative, 107; purpose, 
150; consecutive (‘generic’), causal (quippe qui), 145.2; utpote qui, 166; general 
discussion, Q; résumé of usages 154B, S2(a)3(ii), S2(b) note 1; U note |; = abl. form 
of qui, 13 note 2 and 14 note 3; in quin, S2(e) note 1 

quicumque, 15(c)5 and note 4 

quid with genitive, 40, L(d)2 

quidam, 92, 15(a) 

quin, 174.2, Q2(a), S2(a)3(1)(iv), S2(e) 

quippe (qui), 145.2, U note, Q2(c) 

quis: interrogative, 29, 14; indefinite, 14 and note 2; né quis indirect command, 136°; né quis 
purpose, 150°; sz quis, 144', S2(c) note 4; nisi quis, 1447, S2(c) note 4; num quis, 
172!, R note | 

quisquam, 176, 15(c)2 and note 3 

quisque, 176, 15(c)1 and note 2 

quisquis, 15(c)3 and note 4 

quo: ‘to where’, 139.3; purpose, 155, Q2 note 2, S2(b) note 3; ‘by how much’, L(f)4(iv); 
ed... quo + comparatives ‘the more ... the more ...’, J5(a)4 

quominus 174.1, S2(f) 

quot, 179.2, J5(c)2 

réfert, F2 

reflexives, 80; in indirect statement, 987+, R1 note 4; in indirect command, 1367, R2 note 
2; in indirect question, 1723, R3 note 3; in purpose clauses, 150!, S2(b) note 2; in 
fearing clauses, 163°, S2(d) note 

relative, 106; genitive, 128; dative/ablative, 139; connecting, 107; with subjunctive 
(consecutive (‘generic’), causal), 145; quippe qui, 145.2; utpote qui, 166; full 
discussion, Q; résumé of usages 154B; S2(a)3(ii), S2(b) note 1, U note 
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reported speech, see ‘indirect speech’ 
rés, 60, H5 
result clauses, 149, S2(a) 
rhetorical features of Latin prose and poetry, p. 270ff. 
Sapphic stanza, see ‘metre’ 
satis, 31, L(d)2 
scazon, see ‘metre’ 
sé, 80, 11(b), see also ‘reflexives’ 
second declension, see ‘nouns’ 
secondary sequence, see ‘sequence of tenses’ 
semel, 17 note 2 
semi-deponents, 76, 89°; full conjugations, D 
sequence of tenses, 136, 147, 149, 145, 163, R3 note 4; definition, L—V Intro.(c), A Intro.(f); 
in subordinate clauses in indirect speech, R4(a) 
serua, 8, H1 
seruus, 9, H2(a) 
si with present and imperfect subjunctive, 144; with pluperfect subjunctive, 173; s7 quis, 
144!, $2(c) note 4; full discussion, S2(c), see also nisi; st quandd, S2(c) note 4; in 
indirect speech, R4(b) 
Sic... ut, S2(a)2 
simple sentences, L—V Intro.(a) 
singulz, 17 note 2 
soled, D note 2 
sdlus, 16(d) note 
sospes, J2(e) note 2 
sound changes, A(c), p. 285; E2 note 1, ES note 3, H3(d) note 
statements, L—V Intro.(a) 1; indirect, 98-9, R1 
stems 
verbs: Ist and 2nd conjugations, 37; Ist and 2nd conjugation imperatives, 18°; ed, 19!; 3rd and 
4th conjugation, 24!, 25!; deponents, 587; perfect deponent, 75; derivations, pp. 27, 130, 134 
nouns, 13, H3(f) notes 1, 2, p. 26 
adjectives, 44° 
stress, see ‘accent’ 
subjunctive 
formation: present, 129-31 (summarised 135); imperfect, 130-2, A Intro.(c), A2 note 1 
(summarised 135); pluperfect, 123—5; perfect, 167-9; ‘future’, 1724, L-V Intro.(c) 
usages: cum, 126, 146; indirect command, 136; accidit/perficit ut, 137; general meanings, 
143; conditional clauses, 144, 173; in relative clauses, 145, Q2 (consecutive/generic, 
Q2(a), causal, Q2(c)); quamuis, 146.2; subordinate clauses in indirect speech, 147, 
R4; result, 149, Q2 note 1; purpose, 150, 155, Q2(b) (with note 2); fore ut, 156; 
deliberative, jussive, 157; wish and potential, 158, 171; fearing, 163; dum, antequam, 
priusquam, dummodo, 165; utpote qui, 166, Q2(c); indirect questions, 172; 
quominus, quin, prevention and doubt, 174; with comparatives, Q2 note 3 
full discussion, S, Q2 (with notes) 
suffixes: nouns -sor/-tor, -or; -i6/-tid/-si0, -ium, -men, p. 65; verbs -sc-, -it-, p. 90; nouns -ia, 
-tas, -tiis, -tiido; adjectives -ilis/-bilis, -idus, -Osus, -eus, -lis/-Gnus/-Gris/-Grius/-icus/ 
-ilis/-tus/-iuus/-ius, pp. 97-8; English suffixes -ry, -an, -ious, -ic, -ive, -able/-ible, 
-ion, -ate/-ite, -ty, -nce, -tude (from Latin -ris/-rius/-ria, -Gnus, -ius, -icus, -iuus, 
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-abilis/-ibilis, -i0, -dtus/-itus, -tas, -ntia, -ttid0), p. 104; nouns -fex, -iira, p. 123; nouns 
-c(u)lum/-crum, -id, pp. 155—6; nouns -ium, -iés, p. 164; nouns -ia, -or; adjectives 
-énsis, -Gnus, p. 174; nouns/adjectives -culus/-olus/-ulus, p. 185; adjectives -bilis, 
English suffixes -ent/-ant, pp. 192-3. 

sum: present indicative, 1; imperative, 37; infinitive, 42; future, 51; perfect, 66; principal 
parts, 83; imperfect indicative, 894; present subjunctive, 131°; imperfect subjunctive, 
132!-?; full conjugation, El 

superlatives: adjectives, 73, 74, J3; adverbs, 87, J4(b)-(c) 

superstes, J2(e) note 2 

supine, 1187; A7, S2(b) note 5 

suus, 80, I1 note | 

syllables, heavy and light, see ‘metre’ and ‘accent’ 

talis ... qualis, 179.2, J5(c)2 

tamquam, J5(c)3 

tam... quam, 179.2, J5(c)2 

tam... ut, S2(a)2 

tanto, L(f)4(iv); tanto ... quanto, J5(a)4 

tantus... quantus, 179.2, J5(c)2 

temporal clauses: antequam/priusquam (with subjunctive), 165.3; cum, 126, 146.1; dum, 
165.1, 2; ubi/postquam with perfect indicative, 104+; full discussion, T 

tense, 4, A Intro.(c) and (e) 

third declension, see ‘nouns’ 

time: at, in, on (ablative), 67, L(f)2; throughout, for, during (accusative), 71, L(c)3 

timed (né),163, S2(d) 

tot... quot, 179.2, J5(c)2 

totus, 16(d) note 

transitive verbs, A Intro.(b) 

trés, 54, 17 

tricolon, p. 271(f) 

triplex, I7 note 2 

tii, 22, Il 

turris, H3(b) note 

tuus, 20, I1 note 1 

ubi with perfect indicative, 104+, T(a) 

uel, E5 note 2 

uelut, J5(c)3 

uereor (né), 163, S2(d) 

uester, 53, 11 note | 

ueto, 136, R2 note 3 

uetus, J2(e) note 2, J Intro.(d) 

uideor, 111° 

uir, 28, H2(d) 

uis (uirés), H3(f) 

ullus, 16(d) note 

iinus, 54, 16(d) note, 17 

uold: present indicative, 34; infinitive, 42; future, 52; perfect indicative, 66; imperfect 
indicative, 89°; present subjunctive, 1317; imperfect subjunctive, 132'; full 
conjugation, E5; with subjunctive, L—V Intro.(a)4 
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uos, 43, I] 

ut: indirect command, 136; accidit/perficit ut, 137; result, 149; purpose, 150; fearing 
(negative), 163; correlative, 179.2; résumé of usages, pp. 222-31; temporal, T(a); for 
subjunctive usages, see also S passim 

uter, 16(d) note 

uterque, 177, 16(d) 

utinam, 158.1, L—V Intro.(a)4 

utpote qui, 166, U note, Q2(c) 

utrum ...an (ann6n/necne), 1727, L-V Intro.(a)2, R3 note 2 

verbs, see ‘active verbs’, ‘deponents’, ‘passive’, ‘irregular verbs’ 

vocative, 9!, 17A; full discussion, L(b) 

vowel-length in verbs, A Intro.(c) 2 

wishes, 158.1, L—V Intro.(a)4, S1(c) 

word-building, see ‘prefixes’, ‘suffixes’, ‘stems’ 

word-order, 1°, 14°, 78, 39 note; in poetry, pp. 271-3; full discussion, W 

word study: westis, uestigium, p. 59; alter, possum, p. 76; ambulo, diés, p. 76; planus, 
p. 90; ‘sinecure’ (ciira), aequus/equus, arca exercitus, p. 99; forum, p. 105; summus, 
fortis, p. 113; castrum, sequor, pp. 124-5; pés expedio, pp. 135-6; auxilium, p. 142 


